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CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 





A —Physical Aspects, including Meteorology. 

The Hissar District is the easternmost of the districts of the 
Delhi Division. It lies between 28°86’ and 30° 1’ north latitude 
and 74° 31’ and 76° 22" east longitude. It takes its name from the 
town of Hissir, which is the headquarters of the local adminis- 
tration. ‘The town of Hiss4r was founded by Firoz Shah Tughlak 
im the fourteenth century and named after him Hissér Feroza,—the 
fort of “Feroz”; the name was subsequently contracted to Hissédr. 

The district which has a total area of 5,217 square miles lies on 
the confines of Réjptitdna and forms part of tho great plain which 
stretches from Bikaner to Patiila. Like the districts of Simla and 
Rohtak, Hissar has no river frontage. 

It is bounded on the south by the Didri territory of Jind and 
the Native State of Loluiru: on the east by the British district of 
Rohtak and the Native States of Jind and Patiila, the latter of 
which also stretches along its north-west border: on the north it 
18s bounded by the Ferozepore District; and on the west by the 
prairies of Bikaner. 

It is thus completely surrounded by Native territory, except 
where it touches the districts of Rohtak and Ferozepore. Until 
1890 the district was divided into six tahsils, viz., those of 
Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissir, Barwala, Fatahébid and Sirsa. The Barwila 
tahsil was, however, abolished with effect from Ist January 1891, 
and its area distributed among tahsils Hinsi, Hissir and Fatahabdd. 
This change also necessitated the transfer of some villages from the 
Hissdr to the Bhiwini tahsil. . 

The lati 


———_ 





tude, longitude and height above sea-level of the 
| 7 == | principal places in the dis- 
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I = —— _ east, and unbroken by any , 

‘natural irreg arity, except in the south-western corner, where soma 


/ of the detached peaks of the Aravalli range stand out against the. 


' horizon. The highest of these is the Tosham Hill, 800 feet high. / 

The soil of the district changes gradually from light sand gn 

the western border to a firm loam on the confines of Rolitak, Jind 
and Patidla. & / 
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Hissar Distaict.] Boundaries. [Parr A. 


On the extreme north of the district we have a tract of light 
loam in the Rohi of Sirsé; south of this, after crossing a strip of 
hard alluvial clay in the Ghaggar valley, the sandy tract is reached, 
and this stretches down the western portion‘of the district fill the 
Bhiwani tahsfl is entered, where the district presents the appearance 
of a sea of sandy billows of a more or less fluctuating nature. 


To the east of this sandy strip the soil gradually changes to a 
firmer loam but still interspersed with sand hillocks, which become 
fewer as the eastern -border of the district is approached. The 
only variation from this general description is to be found in the 
tract through which the Ghaggar flows where the annual floods 
have in the course of centuries covered the sand with a thick 
deposit of hard-clay. Much the samo result is bein; attained in the 
case of land irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. The silt 
deposited in the course of irrigation operations is gradually making 
the soil firmer and more productive. 


In accordance with local usage and phraseology the whole 
area of the district may be divided into four parts, or, including 
the small Jungal part of Budlada, into five. 


At the northern extremity of the district we haye the Rohi 
of Sirsi; south and south-west of this the Bagar of Sirsi, Fataha- 
bad, Hissdr and Bhiwéni; west of this agaifi comes the tract known 
as Haridna, which extends over all the four southern tahsils of the 
district. Stretching to a short distance on either side of the 
Ghaggar stream, which flows in an easterly direction across the 
northern part of the Hariina of Fatabibid and the Sirsa Bagar, 
lies the tract known as the Nah. 


the 15 outlying villages to the north of tahsil Fatahtbid 
transferred from the Karnal District in 1889 lie in the Jungal tract 
which, broadly speaking, includes the area lying between the haggar 
and the old bank of the Satlaj and which differs in name on” _ 


’ 

The characteristic feature of the Rohi isa soft reddish | 
locally known as ratti (red) or rohi (soft), occasionally intersper. 
with sandy patches and generally having some admixture | 
yellowish clay soil. The tract stretches from the northern edge © 
the Ghaggar valley to the northern boundary of the district. The 
water level in the wells in this region is at an average depth of 180 
feet, except near the boundary of the tract watered by the Ghaggar, 


~ where it is 40 feet and under. Under such circumstances well 


irrigation is impossible, and the whole of the agriculture is dependent 
om sufficient and seasonable rainfall, except in the case of a few 
villages watered by the Sirhind Canal. Vegetation, especially in the 
fiurgn of trees, is sparse, except near the villages where the pipal and 
har trees are occasionally found. The tract in many points resembles 
the more svuthern Haridna, which will be noticed below. 





; | 
Hissar. Disretcr.] The Ndli. | Parr A. 


South of the Rohi we come to the western extremity of the 
Naéli tract which stretches from east to west through talsils 
Fatahibid and Sirai. It owes its name (which means river channel) 
to the fact that it is traversed by two streams, the Ghaggar and 
its offshoot, the Joiya or Choya. The characteristic feature of the 
tract is the hard clay soil, locally known as sofar, which it 1s 
impossible to cultivate until it has been well saturated by summer 
floods. Successful cultivation in this tract depends on a nice adapta- 
tion of the riso and fall of the floods to the times best suited for 
sowing the Kharif and Rabi crops, and even when these have been 
successfally sown, good winter rains are needed in order to bring 
the Rabi crop to maturity, while an untimely freshet coming down 
the stream late in the year may cause the destruction both of 
Kharif and Rabi. 

In tahsil Fatahdbid the main stream of the Ghaggar is 
deeper and narrower than in Sirsé, where it is much shallowor 
and the banks far more shelving and of far gentler slopa. The 
result is that a far larger area is flooded in the latter than in the 
former tahsil, but with a small depth of water, and im consequence 
the flooded area emarges sooner, sometimes soon enough to allow 
of Kha-if crops, such as jowér and bijra, being sown on the fringe 
of the flooded area. In Fatabibid, on the other hand, the flow 
of water in the Ghagzar is confined within a deep channel, and a 
much smaller area can be flooded than m Sirsa. 


In the Fatahtbid Néli there are large areas of waste land 
which proyide excellent grazing for cattle. Between 1805 and 
1890 mach of this waste was brought under cultivation, but sincsa 
1895, when the drought began and the Rangoi cut ceased to work 
satisfactorily, the area of waste has increased. The tract is the 


great grazing ground for cattle from the Bigar and Hariina villages, 
and in the rains animals are also brought here from the neighbouring 


district of Karnél. Natural vegetation is far more abundant here 
than in any other part of the district, except a portion of the 
Sirsd Néli. The dib, the principal grass of the tract, has given 
thé name of Diban to the villages on the main stream of the 
Ghaggar. The Sirsd Nali is now much more extensively cultrvated 
than the Fatahabid Nili. The increase in cultivation 18 most 
marked in that part which lies immediately to the east of Sirst 
town and which is the old bed of the Ghaggar river. It is due to the 
extension to the tract of the Western Jumna Canal. Below Sirs4 
there are also large areas of waste in the Nili, but the grazing is 
not as good as in Fatahibid. Much of this waste is land which has 


fallen out of cultivation, because it no longer receives flooding from, 


the Ghaggar river. 

The Bigar tract stretches from the south and south-west of 
Sirsi along the western border of the district, gradually widening and 
extending towards the south. Here the prevailing characteristic 
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is a light sandy soil and shifting sandhills ac ag in places 
with firmer and in parts loamy bottoms. e sandhills are 
known as fibba and the firmer valleys between as tals. 


The depth of the water level is well over 100 feet and the water 
frequently bitter; well irrigation is thus out of the question, oxerre 
in the neizhbourhood of the Toshim hills, where water 1s nearer th 
surface. Practically, the only crop sown is the Kharif, though no 
doubt a more enterprising class of agriculturists than the present 
Bigri inhabitants would manage to raise a considerable area of Rabr 
crops in the valleys of the Bigar with the help of local drainags 
from the sandhills. | 


Cultivation is carried on with no ordinary difficulty; if 
there is no rain there is no crop, not even a blade of grass; 
while too heavy rain will wash the seed out of the soil or 
choke it in its germination with sand washed down from 
the neighbouring hillocks, so that cultivators have frequently 
to sow three or four times in one harvest. Dust-storms often 
overlay the sown field with a thick layer of sand, and the 
plough has to bedriven afresh over land which had prevyious- 
y been the site of a sand-hill. But against all these disad- 
vantages there are compensating sari The labour of 
ploughing is next to nothing owing to the lightness of the 


Eo | 
soil 
tio 


= again the light soil requires less rain for the produc- 

n of a crop than the heavier soils of Haridna, so that there 
will be a crop, scanty indeed, in the Bagar when the richer 
soil to the west lies unsown; moreover, with a moderate 
rainfall the loamy valleys of the Béagar benefit largely by 
drainage from the sandhills. 


The Haridna tract is perhaps the most important area 
in the district, containing within its limits the bulk of the 
Jats who form the main element in the population. It stretch- 
es from the confines of the tract watered by the Ghaggar 
to the south-east corner of the district. On the north it 
stretches across a considerable portion of the Fatahabad tahsil, 
but gradually narrows in width towards the south, being 
eneroached upon by the Bagar sand. It ade ree within its 
limits the eastern portions of tahsils Fatahabad and Hissdr, 
the whole of tahs{l Hansi and a small portion of the east- 
ern half of the Bhiwdui tahsil, and is traversed by the West- 
ern Jumna Canal. 


The leading feature of the tract is its firm elay, soil 
locally known as “karri” or “kAthi,” opposed, on the one 
hand, to the sofar or hard elay of the Né&li, and on the 
other, to the light shifting sand of the Bagar. Sandhills 
are to be found, however, scattered here and there, even in 
the Hariana, while in low-lying spots affected by local 
drainage the” soil becomes Hard and clayey, and is called dakar. 


o 
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As noted ahove, the richer soil of the Haridina requires a 
more ample rainfall than that of the Bagar, and with a 
sufficiency of seasonable rain is very productive; but, on the 
other hand, no crop can be raised on the scanty falls which 
suffice for the Bigar; and there is in addition to this the 
absence of local drainage from sandhills. To meet this the 
cultivators have been in the habit of Seta elevated pieces 
of land uncultivated to serve as water-sheds (upraian) for 
drainage which is carried by means of water-courses (agam) 
. to the fields, These are ; sue disappearing with the 
\spread of cultivation. The labour of ploughing 1s also con- 
‘siderably greater in the Haridna than in the Bagar. 


The depth of the water level is generally considerably over 
100 feet, except in the canal villages where it falla to 30 or 
40 feet. The cost of building a pakka well varies from 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000; well irrigation is in consequence practi- 
cally unknown, exeept on the borders of the canal tract. Ex- 
cept in years of good rainfall the general aspect of the 
country is that of an inhospitable desert. A traveller pass- 
ing through the district by train between November and 
July finds it difficult to believe that the soil can produce 
any green herb for the service of "u.an. Between August 
and October, if the rainfall has been favourable, the country 
looks fairly green, and the outlook is more pleasing to the eye, 
though the prevailing tint is still derived from the unculti- 
vated patches of fend 


‘The Hissir district cannot boast of a river within its 
limits. The nearest approach to one is the Ghaggar stream, 
which flows across the northern parts of tahsils Fatahabdd 
and the central portion of the Sirsd tahsil, and which has 
been identified with the “sacred Saraswati, “the last river of 
the Indian desert.” 


The Ghaggar rises on the outer Erte es ranges be- 
tween the Jamna and the Satlaj, enters the plain as a rapid 
and variable mountain torrent, passes near Ambala, and after 
a south-westerly course of about 70 miles, chiefly through 
the Sikh State of Patiala, bends to the west through the 
Hiss4r district and the Rajpit State of Bikaner, where it 
is finally lost, some 290 miles from its source, Before enter- 
ing the Hissdr district it is joined in Patidla territory by 
the united streams of the Sarstti and Madrkanda, and 
indeed receives all the surplus waters of the numerous hill 
torrents which cross the Ambala district between the Jamna 
and the Satlaj. Of the numerous drainage channels through 
which the Ghaggar flows, the best defined is that known as 
the Sotar, from the rich clay soil, which is characteristic of 
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) OHAP.1,4, this channel. The Sotar is a bia: varying in width from 

Physical three to six miles, of no great depth, and usually almost ns 

Aspects quite level from side to side, but distinctly marked off from 

rer ake” the light-coloured loamy soil of the plain, through which it 
nagses by a clearly detined bank or sandridge on either side, 
and still more by its dark rich clay soil free from admixture 
of sand, and producing a vegetation of a different character 
from that of the surrounding country. This valley is a 
very remarkable feature in the physical aspect of the Sirsa | 
district, and it extends with similar distinctive characteristics, , 
at all events from Jdkhal in Hissér district past Fatahabad, 
Sirs4, Rania, Bhatner and Antipgarh till it joms- the Panjndd, 
south of Bahawalpur. According to recent tradition the main 
stream of the Ghaggar flowed along the whole course of this 
valley so lately as within the last hundred years, but its” 
waters were, either by man or nature, diverted from the Sotar © 
valley at a place ealled Philad in Patiala territory before | 
++ enters the Hissar district, into one of the other compara- 
tively insignificant drainage channels, with which the country 
ig intersected ; and now little of the water from the hills 
comes along the Choya or Sotar from the Fatahdbad direction. 
The drainage-channel, which now carries nearly all the water 
of the Ghaggar, 1s known to the people as the Nali, or 
channel. 


This channel enters the district near Jakhal, not far from 
the point of entry of the Sotar, and after a westerly course 
past Ratya, crosses & protruding neck of Patiala territory, 
and re-enters the district a few miles south of Rori. It 
passes some four miles north of Sirsd, and rejoining the Sotar 
valley between Sirsa and Rania, flows along it into Bikdner 
territory. Before it reaches the Setar, the stream Is confined 
to a comparatively narrow bed vetween steep banks, and 
during the rains sometimes reaches a depth of eight or ten 
feet. Here and there its banks recede and leaye a broad 
and shallow channel, or the stream oyertops the banks and 
floods the neighbouring land. 


Thia is markedly thecase in the Sirsé tahsil where the river 

sed to form three lakes at Chanmal, Dhantir and below Ranid. 

The construction of a dam below Otu has converted the lakes 

at Dhantir and Chanmal into one long lake stretching from 

“8 Khaireke to the Otui dam in the rainy season. In the cold 















weather this lake shrinks to 4a small area of water just 

“ below Dhantr village, and by June it is usually quite dry. 
7 ‘The large areas of land flooded in the rainy weather and 
Ne left dry in the winter are sown with wheat and gram, and 
produce excellent crops. The lake near Ranid was known as 

the Anakai swamp, but 1f was drained five years ago, and 
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raised in it in the winter, 
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drainage operations 
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result is that it does 


the adjacent lowlands as much as it used 
to before the Ghagyar canals were du 


land near Ellenabad from the river. 


The Ghaggar 
is usually enough 
of boats necessary 


gf The southern 


completely cut off the low-lying 


is not fed by the snows, and though there 
flood in the rainy season to make the use 
af crossing places, the stream always dries 
up in the hot season, and indeod seldom 


a freshet comes down in 


lasts beyond Oeto- 
the cold weather 


and refills the lakes, but generally in the hot weather the 


only water to be found in the Gh 


Dhamir lake, and 


reaches along the 


hills and the su bmontane tract. 


as Bhatner. 


From the appearance of 


merous remains of 
all the way down 
time it conveyed 


aggar bed is in the 


in parts of the channel the river has cut 
for itself in its bad. The distance to which the stream 
Sotar valley, before it is finally absorbed or 
evaporated, depends on the heaviness of the rainfall in the 


towns and yillages whi 


Tt seldom reaches so far 


the Sotar valley, and the nn. 


ch stud its banks 


to Bahawalpur, it is evident that at one 


& much larger volume 


Seca and probably was the channel of 


ut although it 
and most importan 


must have been, as it 
t of all the drainage ¢ 


Satlaj and the Jamna, it ean never have 


pated 
for this to 


annually deposited 
those numerous pools 
/swati its name, “the 


all approaching in size to 
7 shallow, and 


of water than at 
4 perennial strean). 
is now, the largest 
hannels between the 
earried a river at 


either of these two. The valley 
shows too few marks of violent fiood- 


have been the- case; and there is none of 
she river sand which would certainly have been left by such 
4 stream. The soil is all rich alluvial clay, such as is now bein : 
in the depressions, which are specimens of 


/ doubt that the same action as now goes 
on for centuries, and that the numerous 
of the Indo-Ganges watershed, fed not 


by the rainfall of 
valley and formed 


perennial, but afterwards dryin 


which are said to have given the Sara. 
River of Pools;” and there seems little 


on has been going 
mountain torrents 
by the snows, but 


the sub-Himélayan ranges, wandering over 
the prairie in many shallow channels, j 


oined in the Sotar 


& considerable stream—at first perhaps 


rat reaching the Panjndd, but afterwards 


after a gradually shorteni 


ng course, as the rain: 


gf ‘up in the hot season,—at 


becoming 






absorbed 
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on the lower Himalayan slopes, and as the spread of irri- 
fane tract intercepted more and more 
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cutting away all prominences 


‘1 tho depressions, and gradually filled its valley with a- 


level layer of rich hard clay. 0 
be still going on, and the bed of the stream is gradually 


attaining one uniform 


Near Sadhanwds 


filling the Oti lake, 


canals. 


slope th 


and the comparatively feeble stream, 


in its bed, deposited its silt 
The same process appears to 


roughout. 


in the Fatahabdd tahail tail of the 
Ghaggar Branch of the Sirhind Canal discharges its surplus 
supply. This sur lus water is sometimes useful to help in 
but, as a rule, not enough water is let 
down to make any difference to the working of the Ghaggar 


The water carried by the 
the border of the Fatahabdd tahsil. 
This stream as mentioned above branches off from the Ghaggar 
atiala, some five or six miles beyond 


if ever, gets beyond 
Nali at Philad in F 


referred to later. 


Choya or Joiya Nala rarely, 


the Hissér border, and proposals have at different times been 


made for improving the irrigation from it. These will be 


Besides the lake at Otu, there is a lake or swamp at 
Musakhera in the Fatahabad tahsil, which 1s filled by the 


overflow of the Ghaggar 
swamp Just below the town 


is perennl. | 


A sketch of the 
been published in the 


in seasons of heavy rainfall, and a 
of Fatahabad. Neither of these 


geology of the Province a8 & whole has 


= 


Provine 


ial Volume of the (Fazetteer. 


In a level and in many parts sandy tract like Hissar it 13 
not to be expected that minerals should be discovered in any 


noticeable quantities. 


Rankar or argillaceo 


many localities in the 


The earth is dug out 


the resulting 


rk brown liquid dra 


is left there to evaporate by 
manufacture is carried on by means of solar evaporation alone, 


while in others, after 8 cer 


material 18 poled in 


an iron 


us limestone in nodules is found in 
district, and the hard kind is largly used 
for road-making. The only other mineral product is crude 
saltpetre, which ‘3 manufactured from shora oF saline earth.’ 

} and placed in a heap or mound near | 
the village site, a0 earthen channel connects the mound with \ 
the evaporating pans, water 18 Pp ured on the saline earth, and 


ns off into the pans and 
eolar heat. In some cases the 


tain amount of evaporation, the 


caldron (karhai) for six hours. 


In either case the resulting product is dirty brown crystals 
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i of crude saltpetre. These are purified and re-erystallized by SHAR * * 
* the contractors at Bhiwani, Hansi or Sirsa where there are physical 
licensed refineries. The right to work the saline earth in a “Spec"™ 
village is generally sold by the proprietors to the contractor, ' 
who works under a Government license for which a nominal 


fee of Rs. 2 is paid. 


Of all the natural products of the district the most import- Botany; 
ant are the grasses, which formerly covered the whole country, 
and still abound in good seasons on the land which has not 
yet been brought under the plough. In the dry tract perhaps 
the best grass is the didman (pennisetum eenchroides), a tall 

with a succulent stem, much valued as food for cattle 
and often preserved as hay. It is common in the pasture- 
grounds of Bikaner, and seems to have been formerly common 
in this district; but it was one of the first grasses to give way 
before the plough, as it grew on the best lands which were 
first brought under cultivation. It is now somewhat rare 
- excepting the Hissir Bir. Among the commonest grasses 1s 
the chimber or kharimbar (elousine flagellifera), a shorter grass 
readily eaten by cattle ; this grass is called by the Bigris ganthat 
or bhobriya. Another common grass in the dry country is that 
called by the Panjabis khoi or kkavi, and by the Bagris bur 
(endropagon lainger) also eaten by cattle ; its red colour when 
ripe gives a tinge to the general landscape where it 
abounds, The sain or sewen (eliomorus hirsutus) is a tall 
coarse grass growing in high tufts with many stalks on 
one thick root-stem, and several long narrow ears on each 
stalk. Itis enten by cattle even when dry; camels like it 
only when it is green and tender,; horses are especially 
fond of it. Garhaum is a very tall grass with long thin 
stalks growing from a knotty root-stem, not often found growing G 
by itself, but generally round a kair bush. Cattle eat it when \ 
dry ; if they eat it green and young, they are apt to swell, 
sometimes with fatal result. The smoke from its root-stems 
is used as a disinfectant in small-pox ; before entering an infected 
house a visitor fumigates his person over a fire made from 
them. Duchdi, (eyperus sp.) a low grass, which remains green 
all the year, and is eaten by the cattle, has long spreading 
roots which cover the ground in all directions and are difficult 
to eradicate. It *s said to have grown faster where the sheep 
have broken up the surface with their feet, and is much 
eomplained of in poor sandy soil as preventing cultivation and 
ruining the land. Tho bhurt (cenchrus echinatus) is a grass 
which forces itself on the attention by its numerous prickly 
burrs or seed-vessols which seize firm hold of clothes or skin 
-jth their hooked thorns, and are difficult to dislodge. Its seeds 
are sometimes eaten in times of famine. It is a low grass 
with a whitish appearance common in poor sandy soil and 
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characteristic of the Bsa CAT. Among PTasses characteristic 
ef the hard soil of the Ghaggar valley are the khabbal or 
déh (eynodon dactylon), a low jointed grass well-known for its excel- 
lent quality as a fodder for cattle and horses ; the dua (cyperus 
tuberosus), a coarse grass of little use, eaten by cattle ony when 
young, common in low-lying moist lands, and especially in deserted 
rice fields; the sanwak (panicum colonum) eaten by cattle 
when green, and producing a grain which 1s eaten by Hindus 
on fastdays, and sometimes made inte bread or boiled wrth 
milk by the poor; aud the panni (anatherium muricatum), & 
which grows very thickly and to the height of eight feet 
in the marshy land of the Ghaggar. The leaves of the panne 
are used for thatching, and its roots are the khas used for 
tatties. They are dug up by the residents of the neighbouring 
villages, who sometimes pay the owner of the ground a small fee 
of four annas per digger for the right to dig, and sold at about 
a rupee per maund to Banyas who send them to Lahore and 
Firozpur. The panni growing in the Sirsa tahsil near Amritsar 
village is said to produce particularly good thas. 


The sarkanda or sarr, pure and simple, is found on the 
Ghaggar and near the banks ef the canal. The thin stalks (hana) 
are used for thatching, for coverings for carts and for making 
the chajj or winnowing basket. 


The dk (ealotropis procera) is found everywhere, peter on 
poor sandy soil. Its leaves are eaten by goats, and are, Solnt 
times, when dried, used as dishes for holding food. Its bark 
fibre is sometimes made into rope. Near the 4k at arom 
on its roots is frequently seen pushing through the san 
the margoja or bhumphor (earth-splitter) (enpipo ealotropidis) 
an orobanchaceous parasite with leafless succulent stems termi- 
nating in purple flower-spikes of peculiar appearance. It “1s 







said to grow also on the roots of the bi and phog. A 


solution of it is given as medicine to horses. Among the 
characteristic plants of the dry country is the bi, a low, 
whitish plant with flower-heads like “fox-tails,” which gives 
a greyish-white appearance to the country where it abounds. It 
is found chiefly on sandy soil, and is eaten by camels ; cattle eat 1t 
only in times of searcity. Another is the lana, ao plant of 
same size, the leaves of which are eaten by camels, and the 
-talks used as fuel. The sajji plant (salsola), from which barilla is 
made, used to be much more common in the district than 
‘++ now is: it has, like the dhaman grass, given les before 
the plough, and is now hardly tound except near HEllenabad 
and in the Hansi Bir. Goats and camels and, it seems, the 
florican, are very fond of it. No attempt has been made to pro- 
pagate it, but it might be worth while to try. The mamifacture 
of sajji is sometimes carried on by the proprietors of the 
land themselvas, sometimes by contractors, generally of the 
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hose whose presence 


smaller kinds may 


crops, ' 


insect does great 


represented here. 


gsiformis) is found here and there. ‘The babiél (acacia Jaque- 
| like the kikar, but does not attain the Physical 
generally more numerous yellow globes ase eal 
flowers, 13 also found in places. The rohera tress. 
(tecoma undulata), with its numerous mg 5 bright orange-coloured 

u 


valley near Ré 


the tai or shisham (dalbergia siss00), 
trees, has been propagated near 

along the canal banks and roads. So has the nv 
The bér (zizyphus jujuba) was largely p! 
authorities along their Line, an 
villares and fields, where it is now pretty common, as it 18 


and spiders swarm 1m unfrequented bungalows, 
insect may be heard boring his way through the wood-work, 
Beetles, moths, butterflies, and other 


beetle and the birkahottt, 
, Yelvet-like coat, are also noticeable. This last usually appears after 
sin in company with the earth-worm kinchara), and 1s popularly 
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tree when in bloom. The fardsh 
articulata) is common in the jungle of 
niga. A number of serfu or siris 
have been planted with success, and 
one of the most useful of 
ted near Hissar, Hansi and Sirsa, and 
‘mb (melia Indica). 
anted by the Customs 
dhas spread into the neighbouring 


in dry soil, though the best 


useful for its fruit and grows easily | 
fruit-trees grow in gardens on irrigated land. In the dry tract 
may be seen one or two specimens of the — 
Ip e Kearse ower el ant bar” or ‘ounryan — (hictis bengalensis), 
lrished with much care by the Hindd villagers, and near 
| wells of some of the older villages these trees have reached 
‘2 a respectable size, and are visible a long way off. 


with its dry qjimate and general absence 


* water and trees, animals are comparatively scarce. Even 
\seets are rarer than elsewhere. The most 


noticeable are 
eould be most easily dispensed with. The 


housefly abounds, especially near the towns ; the white ant does 
great damage, not only to B and garnered grain, but to 
‘growing trees and crops ; blac 


ants are common, and ants of 
be seen in long lines busily engaged | in 


“transporting their stores along their well-beaten tracks. Mos- 
" quitoes and sandflies do their best to make life a burden, and in 
the Ghaggar valley in tho rains the danki, a large gnat, 
drives men and animals wild, and the v 
take, away their camels and cattle into the dry country to 
/ avoid its attacks, Caterpillars and worms of sorts attack the 
| and at times seriously diminish the produce. Large 
fights »f locusts visit the district almost every year, and some- 
times dévour stag green t 
a 


illagers have often to 


hing in their path. A small woolly 
mage to woollen clothing. Wasps, scorpions 
and the carpenter- 
kinds of insects are 
The crickets, large and small, the ground 
a kind of lady-bird with searlet 
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Snakes, both venomous and harmless, are rather common, 
especially in the moist lands of the Ghaggar valley, where they 
are said to swarm on the raised embankments which divide 
the flooded rice-fields from each other. Among the venomous 
snakes may be mentioned the cobra (naja_ tripudians,) the 
kwrait (bungarus coeruleus) and the gurera (ec is carinata). 
Both house and field lizards are very. common. 


Fish are to be caught in the. Ghaggar, and many tanks 
are stocked with the red and black rolu, and small specimens 
of the fresh water shark. Of birds the house-sparrow is common 
enouch to be a nuisance. Large flocks of a small bird, the 
folia, visit the district in the cold weather, but do not breed 
here; they do great damage to crops, and are said to be 
yearly increasing in numbers. The weaver bird is found in 
the Ghaggar valley, and also near Hissir and Hansi Mainds, 
Tarrots, bIab jaye: doves and crows are very common. Pea- 
cocks are found near most villages in a semi-domesticated 
state, uuu" are~-.vearaded br —Hinsdic a3 almost sacrede=sg 
this reason the shooting of peacocks is prohibited throughe 
the district. Hawks, kites and vultures abound near yillag\ 


The white paddy-bird ts Sige eommon in the Ghag 
valley, and great flocks of the alue-coated kin) visit |... 
district in the cold weath®r, and may be seen watchfulls) 
feeding in thé fields on their favourite food, the young gra 1 
and barley, or hastening back in V-shaped flight to roost \, 
ar the river for the night. Other water-fowl, including ) 
wildduck of various kinds, arg common on the Ota lake. | 
Thé grey partridge is found ct.cfly in the Ghaggar valley, | 
and the black partridge in Hadnsi tahsil. Quail visit the 
district, but rarely, and in small numbers, and are most nu- — 
merous in the Hissar Bir. The small sand-grouse (bhartétiar) 
is numerous in the dry tract, and breeds in the district. 
The large sand-grouse (Kashmfra fittar) and the florican 
(tilaur or chotti tughdir) make their appearance in large 
numbers in the cold weather and disappear on the apprgach 
of heat. The great bustard (gurvin or bari tughdar) some- 
times wanders acrossfrom the prairies of Bikaner and breeds 
about Chautdla. .1t is ordinarily a shy bird, but is very 
bold in defence of its young, sometimes allowing itself to be 
knocked over by a blow from a stick rather than leave them. 
Field-rats are common, and the ground is often honey-combed 
with their holes. The grey striped squirrel is seen only where 
trees are numerous. The mungoose, the fox and the wild cat 
are found in the jungle. Hares are common in the Ghaggar 
valley and in the Birs. Jackals and foxes are found in large 
numbers in the Bir. Wolves areoften brought in for reward 
but do little damage in the district, Pigs *~ "7 we ~ 
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Hissar Disreict.| Climate. [Part A. 
in the Hissdr Bir, and also near Hinst, and in the lower 
portion of the Ghaggar valley towards the Bikaner border 
where they do much damage to the crops. There are a few 
herds of nélgai in the Hissar Bir where also large herds of 
black buck are to be seen. Black buck are also to be found 
near Bishnoi villages where the shooting of them is strictly 
prohibited. *  Chinkara or ravine deer are common all over 
the district except in the Ghaggar valley. 


Hisstr is situated in that part of India which is known to 
the Meteorological Department as the north-west dry area. 
The temperatures varies from @ mean minimum of 43:1 F. in 
January to a mean minimum of 83:1 in June, while the 
mean maximum varies from 71:0 in January to 107°2 in 
May. The actual highest maximum recorded is 1211 F. on 
the 24th May 1895, and the lowest minimum 29-9 F, on the 
22nd December 1878. In October, November and December 
the range of temperature is 33°9, 35-4 and $22 degrees I’, 


SSS. 
* The shooting of black buck is strictly prohibited in the following village:— 


1, Taleandi Badsbabpur. 18. Sadalpur. 35, Bhiriana. 

3. Rawat Kbora. 19. Bodalkhers. 85, Hasinga, 

3, Kilioras, 20. Clngpur, 37, Dhobl, 

4, Adampur 91, Madhbori. $8, Jandwala Kburd,, 
§, Landbert. a2, Ayalki. $0, Rimpura. 

6. Kaliriwan, 93, Dhani Majra, 40. Barf Bhangu, 
7. Asriwin, 24. Pirthala. 4). Chautala. 

8. Mahal Sarai, 95, Parts, 49. Hhairka, 

9, Budha Kbera, 25, Tharwli. 49. Bhard Khora, 
10, Dhaest. 27. Bhodis. a4, Asa Kher, 
11. Mangali Phos Surtys, 28, Kharkbasi. 45, Teja Khers, 
1, Dhingar. 99, Shaikbupur, 46, Rupana 

13, fe scaeatoce Bohl, 80. Kbherampur. 47. Ganga. 

14, Ehajuri, * $1, Dhani Khas, 43. Ding, 

15, Kajalberi. $2. Gorakhpur. 49, Goshaiyana, 
16. Chindhar. 83. Jandli Khurd, 50, Sirmawala, 
17, Bhana. $4, Kherowanls. 


All shooting is absolutely prohibited within the following village areas i— 


bid tabsil.) 
2, Lilsd, 4, Tharwa. 6, AlAvwalwaa, 


Climate, 


CHAP, T, A. 


sarees 
Aspen 


Rainfall, 
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Hissar Drstrict.| Rainfall. (Paer A. 


respectively, and in these months there is usually a very — 
heavy deposit ofdew at night. The air is clear from dust and 

moisture and gets more and more bracing till January when 
it becomes quite cold; February is a most enjoyable month, 
and after that the day temperature rises rapidly till the 
climax ig reached in May and June. About the middle of 
July the monsoon clouds begin to appear, and the humidity 
increases rapidly, till at last a thunderstorm announces the 
advent of the rains. Itis rather a misnomer to speak of 
the rainy season in Hissar, because there is no such continu- 
ous rain as is experienced in other parts of the country, 
almost all the rain being deposited in a few heavy thunder- 
showers, which seldom last for more than two or three 


‘hours. Falls of rain continue through August and the first 


half of September, ana then the humidity of the air begins 
to decrease, while the heavy night dews announce the advent 
of the cold weather. Taken as a whole, the climate is healthy 
and supportable, and from the beginning of November to the 
end of February it is probably the most perfect climate in” 
the world. During these months fires are very acceptable at 
night, but the days are neither too hot nor too eold. The 
winter rainfall is commonest in January, and if it comes then 
it causes a slight rise in temperature and humidity, followed 
immediately after by a smart fall in both. Very often there 
is practically no rain in winter, or else the fall is delayed till 
March. In such cases the cold weather 1s considerably 


shortened, and the result to the spring cropsis disastrous. 


Full statistics of temperature and rainfall are given in 
tables 6, 7, 8 and 9 of Part B. These tables show how much 
the rainfall varies from year to year, and they indicate a pro- 
hability that itdiminishes as we proceed from east to west, the 
mean rainfall at Bhiwani being 1:89 inches more than the fall 
at Sirsd. Table 7 also shows to what a great extent the rain- 
fall varies from place to place in the district. Thus in 1894-, 
95. there was nearly 27 inches at Bhiwani, and only a little | 
over 16 inchesat Hansi, which is 24 miles distant. Again in | 
1900-01 when the fall at Hansi was 26 inches that at Hissar, | 
16 miles distant, was only 18} inches. Indeed it frequently 
happens that while one part of a village has a good fall and 
a crops, another part has practically no rain, and the crops , 
are withered, the line between good and bad crops being quite | 
sharply defined. The reason of this “ patchiness " in the rain 
ig that it comes in thunder-showers, as has already been stated. 


“The curious point about these showers is the fact that they 


seam to pass along a sort of beaten track. It is as though the 
fact that one thunderstorm has forced its way across a certain 
line of country makes it easier for the Iater storms to follow 
the path it has made. This strange phenomenon explains wh 





\ 
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the mean annual rainfall differs as much as it does from place 

to place every year. The summer rainfall is distributed over 
the period from the middle of June to the middle of September, 
while in the winter rain is most likely from the ond of De- 
eember to the beginning of March. It very rarely happens that 
any rain falls in October. But whenever this is the case, it is 
an oceasion for great rejoicing on the part of all classes because 
the winter harvest, which is always most recarious, ia then 
assured. It is said also that a § | 
snereases the healthiness of the district, but this isa point that 
has not been verified. The rainfall in April, May and the 
beginning of June is usually deposited at the rate of a few cents 
at a time, the falls occurring after dust-storms. These dust- 
storms are the most unpleasant feature of the climate. For 
hours before a big dust-storm the air is usually still and close, 
and it holds a quantity of fine dust in suspension, thus making 
++ difficult to breathe, with comfort, then with great suddenness 
the storm is seen on the horizon, and it spreads rapidly over 
&.o-plain. ‘There is a strong wind (usually cyclonic) accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, and alter this a few drops 
of muddy rain, and the dust-storm is over. Its immediate 
effect is to reduce the temperature by a few degrees, but this 
is only temporary, and the mercury in the thermometer soon 
begins to rise again, and atmospheric conditions are worked 
up for another storm, and thus the cycle goes on, storm 
following storm, at greater or less intervals all through the hot 
months till the first burst of the monsoon. During a dust- 
storm the light of the sun is completely obscured, and it is 
frequently necessary to have recourse to artificial illumina- 
tion. The murkiness of the atmosphere resembles that of 
a London fog, but the temperature is somewhere near 100° 
instead of being only a degree or so above the freezing 
point. * 


| Situated as the district is in a sort of backwater of 
“ootit monsoon currents it is never visited by really disastrous 
cyclones or hurricanes. The worst that even a bad duststorm 
does is to blow down a few trees and to lift off the roofs 
/ from insecurely thatched huts. There is no record of any 
' serious damage having been done by any of these storms. 
| The district is also fortunate in being placed on & 
yeculiarly stable position of the earth’s crust, for earthquakes 
re of the rarest occurrence. None has taken place during 
/yhe last four years. There is no instrument in the district 
for observing earth movements or magnetic storms. 


f 





| 
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Hissar District. | History. [Parr A. 
B.—History. 


A large portion of the tract now included in the dis- 
trict, together with parts of the district of Rohtak, are better 
known to history under the name of Hariina. The origin 
of the name is attributed by the se to a Raja, named 
Hari Chand, who is said at some undefined period to have 
come from Oudh and peopled this part of the country. Others 
derive the name from the word Aaré (slain), in allusion to 
a tradition of great slaughter of Khatrids by Paras 
Rim, on 21 different occasions, at a village a few miles to 
the west of Jind. The Settlement Officer, Munshi Amin 
Chand, derives the name from Aaridban, the name of a wild 
plant, with which the country was formerly said to be over- 

ywn. A more probable derivation is from hara (green) in 
allusion to the expanse of brushwood which once covered the 
greater part of the district, and even now covers large por- 
tions of it, giving at certain seasons of the year an aspRrt¢ 


~ greenness to the whole country. If hara (green) ia the corres! 


Antiquity of 


Hanai. 
Invasion of 
Tunwar Rajputs 


' a brother of Anangpal, who founded the present village of 


derivation of the name, it is now scarcely applicable, but pro- 
bably carries us back to a past in which the Saraswati waa 
a jarge river scattering verdure and fertility round it, and the 
rainfall greater than it is now. Of the period antecedent to 
the Muhammadan invasions there is practically nothing of the 
nature of history except vague local traditions, and such in- 
ferences as can be gathered from the numerous ancient archi- 
tectural remains scattered about the district, 


If the results of archmological investigation can be trusted, 
Hinsi with its fort is one of the most ancient towns in India, 
and carries us back to a time long prior to the Musalman 
conquest when the tract was the scene of a vigorous Hindu 
civilization, the results perhaps of the settlement of the Aryan 
invaders in the not distant Brahmarshidés, a tract between the 
Saraswati and the Ghaggar in the Karnal distnet. The numeroys_ 
architectural remains of undoubted Hindu origin, which aré~ 
found built into the walls of Musalmin tombs and mosques 
S peal parts of the district, point tv the conclusions indicat- 
ed above. 





The earliest fact of an historical nature with which local 
tradition deals is an invasion of the Tunwar Rajput clan after 
it had established itself at Delhi under Anangpdl 1 accord- — 
ing to Sir H. Elliot in A. D. 736, and according to Tod in 
A.D. 792. 


The leader of the invasion is said to have been Bijepdl, 





Bahiina and others in its neighbourhood. Ihe tract was 
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B.—History. 


A large portion of the tract now included in the dis 
trict, together with parts of the district of Rohtak, are better 
known to history under the name of Haridna. The origin 
of the name is attributed by the people to a Radja, named 
Hari Chand, who is said at some “indasined period to have 
come from Oudh and peopled this part of the country. Others 
dertve the name from the word fAari (slain), in allusion +o 
a tradition of great slaughter of Khatrids by Paras 
Ram, on 21 different occasions, at a village a few miles to 
the west of Jind. The Settlement Officer, Munshi Amin 
Chand, derives the name from haridban, the name of a wild 
plant, with which the country was formerly said to be ovar- 





grown. A more probable derivation is from hara (green) in | 


allusion to the expanse of brushwood which once covered the 
greater part of the district, and even now covers large por- 


tions of it, giving at certain seasons of the year an aspe-tef _ 
preenness to the whole country. If hara (creen) is the corres! 


derivation of the name, it is now scarcely applicable, but pre- 
bably carries us back to a past in which the Saraswati was 
a large river scattering verdure and fertility round it, and the 
rainfall greater than it is now. Of the period antecedent to 
the Muhammadan invasions there is practically nothing of the 
nature of history except vague local traditions, and such in- 
ferences as can be gathered from the numerous ancient archi- 
tectural remains scattered about the district. 


If the results of archeological investigation can be trusted, 
Hansi with its fort is one of the most ancient towns in India, 
and carries us back to a time long prior to the Musalm4n 
conquest when the tract was the scene of a vigorous Hindu 
civilization, the results perhaps of the settlement of the Aryan 
invaders in the not distant Brahmarshidés, a tract between the 


Saraswati and the Ghagegar in the Karnal district. The numerous, 


Th ke 


architectural remains of undoubted Hindu origin, which 
found built into the walls of Musalmaén tonibs and mosques 
in many parts of the district, point tv the conclusions indicat- 
ed above. 


The earliest fact of an historical nature with which local 
tradition deals is an invasion of the Tunwar Rajput clan after 
it had established itself at Delhi under Anangpal 1 accord- 
ing to Sir H. Elliot in A. D. fob, and according to Tod in 
A.D. 792. 


The leader of the invasion is said to have been Bijepal, 


a brother of Anangpdl, who founded the present village of 
BGahtina and others in its neighbourhood. The tract was at | | 


\ 


are | | 
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or his hunting expeditions to which pastime he was P jon: SHAE? 
ately addicted. In order to su pt ene town Oe ratae Histor 
he dug a channel from the Ghaggar at FPhilad, now i chap ey 
Patidla, to Fatahabdd ; it is still in existence under the name! Ma Fats 
of the Joiya, and it has already been referred to in the bt and Eis 
account of the Ghaggar- The founding of the town of Hissar, 
ir Firoza, as it WAS then < fed, by Firoz Shah, is 
in detail, Shamsi-Afuf, one of Sir H. Elliot's his- 
The reason assigned for the building of the place was 
ese ted and arid character of the spot, which was on 
direct road from Khurasdn, Mooltan and the western 
ab across the wastes of Montgomery, Sirsa and Hissar 
ve capital of the empire at elhi. The real reason, 

er, in all probability was that the place was admirably | 

"as a starting point for the hunting expeditions in 

the Sultan frequeaty indulged, and 1 hich often @x- 

as far as Dipalpur ‘n Montgomery. At that time the 

\s or Saraswati pg bo down a much larger yolumo. of 

, ater sthan—now, and the district was no doubt an excellent 
hunting ground. However this may e, the town was built 
and included a fort and a palace for the Sultan. The mat- 
erials of old Hindu temples were used in the construction, 
‘and a large quantity «1 all probability were brought from, 
tho site of the town of Agroha which had probably lost 
much of its former importance. There appears to have been 
a fairly _lsrge Hindu town oF village, OF rather group of 
i , in existence oF or near the site ot the new town 











re, resolve which resulted 10 the construction of the eanal 
as that of the Westero Jumna. — Before the 


ract now in this district had been 


Fatahabad, Saratit 


| (Sirsa) and others: Firoz also built which 18_ rt the wiles | 


» hav : 
he conduct to the town from the Ghaggar_ oF Ks 
‘which passed close to the town of Sarstiti. There. 
canal in existence now: ~ 


The yeat 1398 witnessed the invasion Ol/ 
commonly know? as Tamariane. Having successfully accom 
Se eee ge of ype. satay HE marched across the desert 










isan District.] Sayad and Lodi dynasties. (Pant A. 


AP. LB. to Bhatner—now in Bikaner territory, at that time one of the 
(istory. Strongest places in Hindostén. The place fell into his hands 
sation Of after desperate fighting. Thence he marched eastward alon 
ee the valley of the Ghagear and encamped at a place called 
Kinéré-i-hauz “bank of the tank or lake.” This probably 
refers to one of the numerous lakes in the course of the, 
Ghaggar. He thenes proceeded vii Firozabad to Sarstiti o° 
Sirsa, the inhabitants of which fled on his approach; the 
were pursued, and many of them slain as being hog-eaters 


Thence Taimir continued his march to Fatahdbad where 
encamped. Here again the inhabitants had fled on hi 
proach, but many were pursued and slain. | 


From Fatahabad the invaders marched to a place 
Ahrini, which very possibly corresponds to Ahtwan, an ! 
village on the Joiya stream. The place was sacked 
destroyed by fire, and the march was then resumed tt 
the jungles of the Ghaggar valley to Tohdna. ‘On the 
a detached party of Taimtir’s troops attacked and defeuced». 
tribe described by the native historians as Jats, who were | 
famous robbers. They were probably the predecessors of the 
present Pachhidds, and are said by Taimtr in his autobio- 
graphy to have been Musalmdn in name, but it is scareely 
* neal that they had been converted at that date, The 
ats retreated into the “Sugarcane Jungles,” the mention of 

which suggests a much greater and continuous flow of water 

in the Ghaggar than is to be seen now when the cultivation of 

the sugareane in that tract is unknown, On his march from 
Tohaéna towards Kaithal, Taimir again attacked and defeated 

the Jats near the present villages of _Himmatpura, Puru Majra 

and Udepur. ety 


payed 400 The tract surrounding Hansi and Hissér felt the ful 
mess force of those intestine discords which rent the Delhi Empire, | 
inthe concluding days of the Tughlak dynasty. In 1408\ | 
Hissir fell into the hands of the rebels, but was recovered 7 
by the royal army under the Emperor Muhammad Tu ae | | 
in person. In 1411, however, the district or tract of Hansi | 
jeame into the hands of Khizar Khan, who subsequently in \|"' 
gidid ascended the throne of Delhi as the first of the Sayad — 
dynasty. Sarsiiti appears to have been a not unimportant 
a in the reign of Mobdrak Shah Sayad; it is mentioned 
being the rendezvous of the troops of the nei hbouring 
Sa uisericts Mire expedition against the rebel fortress of Sirhind ; 







it would herefore,seem to have been certainly a military 

centre, ¥f not\more. In the same reign in 1428 the fief of 
» Hissér Ace conferred on Mahmud Hassan as a reward for 
yp good service . 
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During the feeble dynasty of the Ledis, Hissdr or CHAP. 1.8 
rather Haridna, continued to form a part of the Delhi Empire, istory. 
but it is probable that the authority of the latter was not Bayad ‘and 
very strong at sucha distance from the metropolis, We read " “oystie 
of Hariina being granted as a fief to one Muhabbat Khan 

in the reign of Bahlol Lodi. 


The town of Hisstr Firoza appears to have been the , Invasions of 
quarters of an Imperial garrison at the time of Babar’s in- Humayin. 


Vasion, and it was a strategic centre in the operations prior 
to the battle of Pdnipat in 1526. The army quartered there 
was in a position to operate effectually on the flank of Babar’s 
line of march from Sirhind southwards towards Delhi. On 
reaching the Ghagear he learnt that the troops from Hissdr 
were advancing against him, he accordingly despatched Prince 
Huméaytin against them. The latter suceseded in defeating 
them, and his light troops pressing on made themselves 
masters of the town of Hissdr, which Babar handed over to 
~ Huméytin as a reward for his success in this his frat. mili- 
tary expedition. During the reign ot Sher Shah Sirs4. con- 
tinued to form a part of the empire, but became for a time 
the head-quarters of Rao Kaliyd4n Singh of Bikiner who had 
been driven out of his territories by the Jodhpur Rao. Sher. 
Shah, however, defeated the latter at Ajmere, and restored 
Rao Kaliydn Singh to his throne of Bikaner. On the renewed 
invasion of India by Huméytin in 1553, Hissdr with the 
Punjab and the district of Sirhind fell without a struggle 
into the hands of the Mughals. 


Hissir was in the reign of Akbar a place of consider- Reign of Akbar. 
able importance, it was the head-quarters of the revenue 
division or “sirkar” of Hissdr Firoza, itself a sub-division of 
the metropolitan Subah, or province of Delhi. The latter 
embraced the whole of the present district, inclusive of the 
' ‘Sirsd tahsil, and parts of the modern Rohtak district, and of 
territory now included in Bikaner and in the Sikh States to’ 
the. east. 










he following list and accompanying account of the| 
ils contained in this sirkdr is extracted from Cress! 
fon of Sir H. Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, pages! 
2—55. 

| ~~ Birkér Hissir Firoza. | 
id 







;2, Ahroni; 3, Athkhera; 4, Bhangiwal ; 5, 
harangi;7, Bharwdla;8, Bhattu;9, Birwa 10, 






Punin ; 6, : | ut | 
Shatner ; rt, Tohana ; 12, Toshdm; 13, Jind; 14 Mimdl pur. 
15, Hissar; 16, Dhatrat; 17, Sirsa; 18, Sheorim ; 197 Sidbmuk! > 


"23, Gohdna ; 24 






20, Swani ; 21, Shanzdeh Dehat ; 22, Fatahabad 
Khanda ; 25, Mihun ; 26. Hanai. 


7 
Puen ei 
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_  Hssar Disraicr-| Reign of Akbar. | [Parr A. 


CHAP. 1, B. There are twenty-seven mahdls in this sirkar (Hissar 
History. being counted as two) and four dastiirs, Haveli Hissar Firoza, 
Reign of Akbar, Gohdna, Mahan and Sirsd. There are, however, several 
parganas excluded from the ddstar list, for what reason does 
ad not appear. Of these mahals those which did not retain 
their old name in our territory are numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21 and 24. 
2. Ahroni is partly in Ratia and partly in Fatahdbad. 
The historians of Taimir point out its position, by saying it 
is on the road from Fatahabad to Tohana. The place was 
i burnt and pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the in- 
habitants did not come out to pay their respects. Ahroni 
has now reverted to its original name of Ahurwan, whereas 
4 in Sirk4t Chanar Ahirwara, which derived its name from the 
| same tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrora. 
| : 
s. Athkhera is under the Raja of Jind, and is known 
now by the name of Kasonan, = =~ _ say 
4. Bhangiwal, so called from the tribe~ef Jats —whic 
‘inhabited it, is the old name of Darba, in which place the 
officers of the Raja of Bikaner built a fort, and thenceforward 


‘it eame to be considered the chief town of a pargana. 


5. Punidn, called also after a tribe of Jats, is in Bikaner, 
but is now included in another pargana. 


6. Bharangi is also in Bikaner. 


8, Bhattu is partly in Fatahdbdd and partly in Darba. 
Bhattu Khas is in the former pargana. 


9, Birwa is in protected Sikh territory. 


10. Bhatner. The old town of Bhatner is in Bikaner, 
but part of the pargana is now included in Rania. —-, 


13, Jind gives name to one of the protected Sikh States. 


14, Jamdlpur isineluded in the late cession from Pat 
The old town of Jamalpur is near Tohdna. 


a 16. Dhatrat was in Jind, but isnow in British territory. | 


18. Sheor4m is in the Bagar country, in, the Jagir 
Nawib Amir Khan. Two-thirds of Sheerdm are hew in Le* in 
i 


] 


. remainder in Dicdri. , ? 
19. Sidhmukh isin Bikaner. 
21, Shanzdgh Dehdt or Karidt (i.¢., the sixteen villages) 
iS included in Ratia Tohdna amongst the late cessions from 
* 
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Hissar Disratcr.] Sikh ascendancy. [Parr A. 
Patiala. The iléka is generally known by the name of Garhi CHAP. 1,8 


Rao Ahmad. I have heard it stated that it isin Jind and not History. 
in Ratia Tohina. Rélon of Akbar 


_ 24, Khdnda isin Jind. To these may be added 25, which 
is probably Maham in Rohtak. 


96. Is of course the modern Hanai. 


a 


The modern parganas are— 


1. Bahal. | 3. Ratia, 
2. Rania. 4. Darba. 


__ Bahal was originally in Sawani, from which it was separated 
in A. D. 1758 by Jawani Singh, a Rajpit who built a mud fort at 
Bahal, and maintained possession of a few neighbouring villages. 


Rania wasin Bhatner. The old name of the village was 
Rajabpur. The Rini of Réo Antip Singh Rathaur took up 
her abode here, built a mud fort, and changed the name of 
Rajabpur to Rania which it has sines retained. | 

Ratia is now included in one agg aay with Tohana. It | 
was composed ot villaves from Ahroni, Jamalpur, and Shanadeh 
Kariat. 


Darba—see Bhangiwal. 


We hear nothing much of the tract included in the district, 
during the reigns of the succeeding Mughal Emperors up to 
the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, when we find that Nawab | 
Shahdid Khan, a Pathdn of Kastir, was Nazim of the Sirkar 
of Hissdr. His tenure of office coutinued till 1735, and tlitis 
‘witnessed the series of sanguinary struggles for the succéssion 
to the Imperial throne, which resulted in the accession of Muham-~ 

-=_ mad “Shale in 1719. During the rule of the Nawab the district 
| appears to have enjoycd a fair measure of peace and prosperity, 
the last which it was destined to see for a long time. 
Shahd4d Khan was followed by Nawabs Kamgar Khan, 
Faujdar Khan and Aolia Khan of Farukhnagar in the Gur- 
gaon district, who ruled from 1738 to 1760 successively. 











It was during this period that the invasion of Nadar The rise of 
Shah in 1739 shook the Imperial throne to its foundation. a eer Marr 
With the accession of Ahmad Shah in 1748 the disintegra- the Sikha,- | 
tion of the empire advanced apace, and the present Hissir 
district became the scene of a sort of triangular duel between the 

sturdy Sikhs of the north-east, the marauding Bhattis of tha 

north and north-west and the Musalmans of the south. Ir, 


1731, Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiala State, had 
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begun a struggle with the Bhatti Chiefs of Bhatner - 


and Fatahabdd, which lasted for his lifetime, The Bhattis 
at this period were @ pastoral race, fierce and restless in 
their habits and impatient of any control. They were little 
more than a band of robbers; but their boldness, the rapl- 
dity of their movements, and the savage character of their 


-eountry, saved them from being crushed by their powerlal 


neighhours of Patiala and J ind, whom they continually irritat- 
ed by their raids. They lived, for the most part, In open 
villages, or wandered about with their flocks in search of 


| pasture. 


A few towns, or rather fortified villages, were scattered 


through the waste, which the Bhatti tribes made their ren- 


———_ a 





dezvous on the approach of danger. These were Fatahabad, 
Sirsa, Rania and Abohuar. 


Ala Singh’s struggle with the Bhattis, the chief of 
whom was Muhammad Amin Khan, dragged on for 10 years 
without any very definite result. In 1754 the Sikh Chief 
with his son, Lal Singh, overran the malts of Tohdna, 
Jamalpur, Dharsul and Shikarpur, which at the time belong- 
ed to the Bhatti Chiefs, Muhammad Amin Khan and 
Muhammad Hassan Khan. The latter solicited the aid 


of the Imperial Governer or Nazim of Hissdr, and he sent 
| reinforcement, but the Bhattis were defeated in an engage- 


ment at Akdlgarh, now in Patidla territory, and this was 


| followed up by a successful night surprise on the 


Bhatti camp, and Muhammad Amin therefere fled to Hissar. 
He there received a fresh reinforcement of Imperiai troops, 
with whos@ aid he ayain faced the Sikhs in 1797. The eom- 


| bined forces of Bhattis and Lrapenalies were overthrown in 


the battle of Dhdrsul, and the Hissdr Governor himself slain. 
The Sikhs on this occasion appear to have penetrated as far 


as Hissar itself, which they sacked, and in 1761 they treated 


the fortified tewn ef Tohana in a similar manner. In conse- 


i 


quence of the anarchy which had set in throughout the - 


distriet the Imperial Wazir, Najib-ud-daula, himself proceeded 
to Hissar, and, probably, as a counterpoise to the Sikhs, 


appointed Nawab Amin Khan, the Bhatti Chief of Rania, 


to be Nazim of Hissdr. This measure, however, failed to 
stem the tide of Sikh depredations, and in the course of the 
next five or six years Gajpat Singh and Amar Singh, Maha- 
rdja of Patiala, sueceeded in making themselves masters of 
the mahdls of Jind, Safidon Kastihan and Tohana. In 1768 Nazir 
Khan, a Rohilla. Chief, was deputed by Wazir Najib-ud-daule 
to proceed to Hariana, and endeavour to stop the invading Si khs : 
he was, however, defeated and slain at Miran near Barnala 
in Patiala, and shortly afterwards in 1771 Amar Sigh 
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obtained possession of the fort of Bhatinda. The next two 
Nawabs of Hissir were Taj Muhammad Khan, a_ Biloch, 
aud Najab Ali Khan, but they were not successful in put- 
ting matters on any more satisfactory footing than before. 
The power of Sikhs increased daily, and in the winter of 


1774 Maharaja Amar Singh with Nanin Mal, his famous 


Minister, laid siege to Birhar, a stronghold of the Paehhdd- 
a8 near Fatahabad ‘The Bhatti Chiefs endeavoured to relieve 
the place, but met with a sharp reverse, and the fort fell. 
The Raja then took Fatahdabad and Sirsa, and invested Hania 
heid by the Bhatti, Muhammad Amin Khan. 


The Delhi authorities again made a vain attempt to 
maintain their power, anda strong army under Rahim Dad 
Khan, a Kohilla Chief and Governor of Hansi, was sent to 
oppose the Sikhs. His first operations were directed against 
Gajpat Singh, the Raja of Jind. Amar Singh sent a force 
under Naniu Mal fo his assistance. The combmed armies 
suceteded” tn=totad was wethrowing the Imperial army at Jind, 
and Rahim Da was carriée himself slain. As a consequence 
of the victory swotisdism.. wei, Gohana and a part of Rohtak 
fell into the ha ffs of Raja Gajpat Simgh, and Amar Singh 
mossessad himsel: of Hansi, Hissar and Tohana. Meanwhile Rania 
fell, and the whole of the Sirsi parpana passec into his 
hands. He erected or rather restoréd an old fort on the 
hill of Toshadm, and built anéther on the old mound of 
Acroha, and a residence for himself . at Hissdr. The 
district now became the scene of an interminable struggle 
batween Sikhs, Bhattis, Pachhddds and the Jadtu Naypiite, 
and a large part of it Jay an uninhabited waste. 


In 1781 a. inst attempt was made by the Delbi Government 
to restore something like order in the district. — Najai Alt 
Khan with Raja Jai Singh proceeded to the distriet with an 
army, but an arrangement was made with the Sikhs by the 
treaty of Jind under which the parganas of Hansi, Hissar, 









Rohtak, Meham and Toshdm were reserved to the empire, the 


remaining territory which the Sikhs had annexed they were 
allowed to retain, and Fatahdbdd and Sirsa were made over 
to the Bhattis, Raja Jai Singh was appointed Nazim of Hissar- 


The “ chilisa” famine of 1783, which will be described 


later, more than sufficed to complete the final ruin of the 


district, and stronger than the Imperial arnues compelled the 
Sikhs to retire into their own territories. 


oy 
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The last noteworthy actor in the history of the district Seoree Thomas. 


before the advent of the British power was the adventurer 


George Thomas, He was an Englishman of some tact and 
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CHAP, 1.3, courage who had come to India as a sailor in 1781. After 
History. entering native service in South India he travelled up to Delhi, 
George Thomas and there entered the service of the celebrated Zehan Nissa 
Begam, better known as the Begam Samroo of Sardhana. 
In 1782 he was forced by intrigues to leave her service, 
and entered that of Apa Khandi Rao, a Mahratta Chief, a 
relative of Maharaja Sindia, and at that time in possession 
of the Jhajjar, Dadri and Narnaul territory. Thomas raised 
troops for his master, and received a fief in Jhajjar and 
Rohtak for their support. He rendered good service to Apa 
Khandi do and his son and successor Wamun Rao, service 
which appears to have been ill-requited. 


Intrigues again foreed him to quit his position, and he 
then conceived and carried out the project of setting up his 
authority over the tract of Haridna which, owing to the series 
of events narrated above, had been reduced to little more than 
an uninhabited waste. He first reduced the fortified village of-—— 





Kanhaura, now in Patiala, and then esta’” — ‘is hivad-quurters. 
at Hansi, which he re-fortified.;-and ip: 4 rough form of 
Government over the suryoundinge authority was 
quickly extended over tle tracts’ mand Barwdla 
and several refractory w illages wer. 3 established a 
ee at Kastihan in Patiala, and sti y Yaided into the 
Shekawati eountry of vimipur. In 1798 he made a rapid 


marauding expedition into Bikainer and collected a large quantity 
of plunder. In the latter parté of the year he laid siege to 
Jind, but the place was relieved B * the united forees of Patiala, 
Nabha and Jind, and Thomas retreated to Meham ; thence after 
a night march he made a sudden sttack on the Sikhs who were 
encamped at Narnaund, and completely teuted them. Atter 
the famine of 1783 Muhammad Amin Khan, tite. Bhatti Chief 
of Rdnid, had recovered the whole of the Ghaggar~xalley from 
Bhatner to Fatahdbdd, and on his death his dominions Wena, 
divided between his two sons, Khan Bahadur Khan, who took 
Fatahabad, and Kamar-ud-din Khan, to whom was assigned 
Sirsa and Rania. 


In 1799 Thomas undertook, at the invitation of Kamar-ud- 
Din Khan, a marauding expedition through Budldda and the 
Bhatti country into Hikdner, in the course of which he realized 
a considerable sum of money as blackmail, Inthe same year 
he went to the assistance of Ambaji Anglia, who was at 
that time engaged against Lakwa Duda, then in revolt against 
Sindia, He then undertook a marauding expedition into Sikh 
territory which was to be the cause of his ruin, He penetrated 
as far as Bansur, but thera overawed by a large assembly of 
Sikh contingents he returned through aithal, Jind,.* 
aud Panipat, to Georgegarh, where he erected - 
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known as Jehazearh in the Rohtak District, Jehaz being the CHAP. 1,B. 
native corruption for George. Disturbances in the Hansi History. 
territory recalled him thither in the beginning of 1800. George Thomas, 
Meanwhile, Thomas’ growing power was © cause of jealousy 
and apprehension to Sindia, and his General Perron. Nagotin 
tions were anterel into with Thomas with a view to the latter 
subjecting himself unreservedly to the authority of Sindia, This 
Thomas declined to do so, that when the Sikh Chiefs asked 
for Perron’s assistance in destroying Thomas, they received a 
favourable hearing. Negotiations, having for their object the 
curtailment of Thomas power, were re-opened without any result. 
Perron then resolved to attack Thomas, and for this purpose 
despatched his lieutenant Bourquin, with a force which included 
the future Colonel James Skinner. After rapid marehing and 
eounter-marching on the part of Thomas a most sanguinary 
battle without any definite result took place at Baree near 
Georgegarh. After the battle Thomas lay for some time 
encamped at Baree, but subsequently made 4 rapid retreat to 
Hinsi, whither he was followed by Bourquin. After a glesperate 
fight the town was % rried by storm, and Thomas retreated into 
the fort. Negotiations were shortly opened and Thomas 
- enrrendered on favourable terms. He abandoned all his conquerts 
aud retired into British territory. Bourquin stayed some time in 
the district for the purpose of restoring order. He is said to have 
rebuilt the towns of Tohana and» Hissar. In 1802 he left Mirza 
Tlids Beg, Mughal of Hlainsi, as Nazim of the district nomi- 
nally, on behalf of the Mahrattas, and himself returned to 
Aligarh. 


Meanwhile the treaty of Bassein in the same year led Bentler 
to the second Mahratta War in which the British with their es 
allies were engaged ‘1 a life and death struggle with the 
Mahratta Chiefs, Sindia and Bhonsla. The battles of | aswari 
and Argaom in November 1803 led on the 30th December to 
the signature of the treaty of Sarjt Anjangdon by which 
Sindia agreed to cede to the British Government and its 
allies all his torritories between the Jumna and Ganges and 
‘also all those 10 the north of the Native States of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur. The latter included the present districts 
of Gurgaon, Rohtak, Hissir, and by the partition treaty of 
| Poona, dated five months later, these together with other ter- 
ritory were assigned to the British Government. 





The condition of the tract contained within the ‘sir Bley a 
| district at the time when it came into the hands of the British 


may be ‘nferred from the above sketch of its — his- 
~~ beterew. By far the larger part of it was uninhabited waste. 
George ‘Vu.whole of the present Sirsa tahsil there were only 
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CHAP. 1,8. 1] inhabited villages, all on the Ghagrar, belonging to Mau- 
History. salman Bhattis, Joiyds, Tunwars and Chauhans with a few 
the tract. | 

The valley of the Ghagvar was covered with a dense growth 
of Karr and van shrubs;and the whole of the great Rohi 
tract, and of the tract south of tha Ghazgar valley, was 
a rolling prairie of long grass, with hardly a tree, except a 
few jands round some hollow in which the water gathered 
in the rains, and stool for some time. Over this prairie 
roamed wandering pastoral tribes, almost all Musalman Rajputs, 
Bhatti, Tunr, Joiys, Chauhan or Panawar, driving their large 
herds of cattle hither and thither in search of grass and water. 


The Sikh Jats of the Malwa, too, were in the habit of 
driving their cattle southwards into the prairie for pasture. 


The seantiness and uncertainty of the rainfall made this 
life extremely precarious. The greatest difliculty was to vet 
drinking water. There were no masonry wells throughout the 
tract. The water collected in the natural depressions dried up in 
the hot weather, and the only resource left was to diz 
unbricked wells, a work of some labour and difficulty, for 
the underground water level is more than 150 feet below 
the surface in a great part of the tract, and the water is 
renerally too brackish to drink except closa to the ponds, 
where the percolation of the rain-water makes the water 
of the wells sweet. When the rains tailed, not only did the 
grass dry up and the ponds became exhausted, but the 
water of the unbricked wells became brackish and undrinkable, 
and the cattle died in hundreds of thirstand starvation, while 
the herdsmen, who had nothing to support them exeept the 
flesh and milk of their cattle and the berries and seeds 
which grew of themselves in the prairie, were reduced to 
great straits. In such times no wild animal could live in this 
tract, and not even. a bird was to be seen. It is said 
by the people that even in ordinary hot seasons they did 
not give their cattle water oftener than once in three 
days, and that if the weather was not excessively hot 
and dry, the cattle were often eight days without water. 
This Debateable Land was the scene of many border raids 
and forays. The Bhattis and Tunrs of the Sotar valley, the 
Rajput Thakurs of the Bagar (Bik:dner), and the Sikh Jats 
of the Malwa (Patidla), often made dashes into and across 
the prairie, carrying off as many cattle as they could lay 
hands on, There was a regular system on which these raids 
were conducted. Sometimes one or two men would steal off 
towards the encampment of their foes and endeavour to 
carry off by stealth a few of their cattle. These were called 
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simply chor (thieves). Or a band of six or ten armed men CHAP. 1B, 

would make a dash upon some grazing herd, drive off its pistory 

armed herdsmen and carry away the herd by violence. Such Condition? of 

a band was called dir and the members of it dhdrvi (robbers!, -°“"" 

words corresponding to the Hindi détu and diiku, t-e., (dacoit). 

But sometimes a leader of note, such as the Bhatti Chief of 

Ranid, would organise a large expedition of two or three 

hundred men, some of them mounted on ponies, and take them 

for a foray fifty miles or more into the anemys country, 

carrying off their cattle and other spoils by sheer force. Such 

a raid was called kafuk. When those attacked raised che 

country and pursued the raiders, the pursuing foree was called 

var, and it was the rule for the kitak to divide into two 

parties, one to drive off the spoil and the other to keep back 

the pursuers. The men who were most successtul in these 

exploits were most honoured among their fellows, and many 

tales are told of the skill and prowess displayed in border 
raids by the fathers and grandfathers of the present generation. 

The arms carried were swords (talwijr), matehlocks (toredar 
bandk) and sometimes short spears (burchhi); but the charac- 
teristic weapon of the country was the sela, a heavy spear 
sometimes twenty feet long, with a heavy iron head (ph) 
some three feet or more in length, and a bamboo handle. 

This was wielded with both hands by men on foot. (Many 
such spears were seized in the Mutiny, some villages contri- 
buting a eart-load.) There were other dangers too. Prairie 
fires were common, and when the grass was luxuriant and 
- the fide got head before the strong hot wind it was difficult to 

stop it}; and sometimes to save themselves and their cattle the 

herdsmen had recourse to the expedient of starting a new 

fire te burn up the grass near them before the great fire 
on overtake them. But so rapidly did it sometimes come 


on that men and cattle were burnt to death. There is @ 
-tredition of a great prairie fire, which about the year 1/00 
TA. D. began at Abohar in the neighbouring Ferozepore district, and 
‘swept across 70 miles of prairie to the Sotar valley at 
' Fatahabad; and of another still greater iv 1765 A.D., which 
‘bewan at Laleke near the Satlaj,and burnt the whole country 
as far as Panipat near the Jamna, a distance of some 200 miles. 






In the tract within the tour southern tahsfs of the 

district a few villages were to be found along the Ghaggar 
valley, but in the remainder of the tract the population 
had left the smaller villages and concentrated into the larger 
ones which were more capable of defence against the forays of 
Bhattis, Sikhs and Pachhddas, which thou h of the same 
natures as those which have just been described as taking place 
in the Sirsa tract, were of less frequent oveurrence. 
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CHAP. I, B. The villages along the Western Jumna Canal appear to 
History. have maintained their existence through the troublous time, 
oe in which only those whose inhabitants could wield the sword 
| as well drive the plough, survived. In short, when the 
district came under what was at first only nominal British 
rule, it was a complete desert in the north-west, while towards 
the south it was sparsely dotted with large village communities 
which had managed to hold their own im some sort against 

human foes and natural adversities. 


Although the territory included in the present district 
had been formally ceded by treaty in 1803, yet the hold 
of the Mahrattds in the country had been, to say the least, 
ofa very slight and doubtfal character, and for many years 
the authority of the British was little more than nominal, and 
no steps were taken to define its boundaries. 


Aeccnaantg In 1803 2 Military fort was established at Hansi and Mirza \ 

‘British ra’® Tids Beg, Mughal ot Hansi, was appointed Nazim of the + 
district of Haridna and Rohtak by General Ochterlony. 
The Bhattis under Khan Bahadur Khan of Fatahabdad and 
Nawab Zabta Khan of Rania continued their raids as of 
yore. Mirza Ilias Beg marched against them with the His- 
sir garrison, but was defeated and slain at Fatahabad. He-° 
was followed in quick succession by _ three Nazims, 
Nawab Muni ud-din Khan, Ahmad Bakhsh Khan of Lohari, 
and Abdul Samad of Dujana; confusion reigned supreme, and 
the Nazims quickly resigned their uncomfortable position. From . 
1808 to 1810 there appears to have been no Governor at 
all. 


At last in 1810 the Hon'ble Edward Gardiner was 
deputed with a body of troops to restore order in Hariana. 
The British foree contained a troop of cavalry commanded 
by the famous Colonel James Skinner. The first operasion | 
was the capture of the town of Bhiwani, the garrison of 
which opposed the British advance. A British officer, nam- 
ed Bull, was killed- in the attack, and lies buried at Bhiwani. \ 
The forea then proceeded vid Hansi and Hissar to Fatahabad, | 
where the Bhatti Khan Bahédur Khan was defeated and | 
expelled the country, his territories being taken under direct 
British rule. At Sirsi Nawdb Zabta Khan gave in his 
submission, and was left in possession of his territories. The 
civil head-quarters were fixed at Hadnsi, and Mr. Gardiner 
held charge of the district for some six years. 

Nawab Zabta Khan continued to encourage raids, and 
in consequence a British force was sent ainst him in 
1818, and all his territories were confiscated. The whole of 
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the present Sirsd tahsil was then for the first time brought CHAP. 1,8 
‘directly under British rule. History. 


Ca 
At the time of the Mutiny nearly the whole area at of British rule 
present within the district was divided batween the districts 
of Hissir and Bhattidna. The present Sirsd tahsil was 
wholly in the latter, and the other tahsils, with the exeep 
‘tion of the town of Bhiwdni and a few villages around | 
‘were in the former. | 


| 
In May 1857 detachments of the Haridna Light Infantry T+ Motor. 
and the 14th Irregular Cavalry were stationed at Hissdr, 
Hansi and Sirsd, the head-quarters being at the former 
place, where Major Staflord was in command, The Civil 
Officer at Hissar at the time was Mr. John Wedderburn, 
Magistrate and Collectur, who had lately joined from home. 
As soon as news of the outbreak ay and the capture 
| of that city by the mutineers was received, Mr. Wedderburn 
had the treasure removed to the building used as the resid- 
| ence of the Superintendent of the Cattle Farm, where it 
_ was likely to be more secure and capable of defence than 
in the Government Treasury at the sachert. An additional 
troop of cavalry was obtained from the Nawab of Dadri, 
and the custom’s peons were called in and placed as  sentries 
at the city gates. 






Up to this time there appears to have been no sus- 
icion of the fidelity of the native troops, though distur- 
Baas in the villages appear to have been anticipated. 
Meanwhile, however, the storm was brewing. It broke at 
|  Hansi on the morning of the 29th May at 11 a.m. when 
the troops stationed there revolted. Major Stafford and 

some others who had received intimation from one of the 

native officers and a loyal Bunya, named Mordri, managed 
to escape, but the rest of the Europeans and™ Christians 
were massacred and their bungalows set on fire. 


Meanwhile a rebel sowdr was despatched to Hissar, and 
on his arrival at 2 p.m. the troops stationed there revolted. 
Lieutenant Barwell, the Officer Commanding, on gomg out to 
enquire the reason of the disturbance, was shot by one of 
the Treasury guard, and the mutineers went off to the Jail to 
release the convicts. A body of them then galloped on to the 
kaclert where the Collector was engaged as usual; seeing what 

had happened, he at once bravely set off towards the city to 
guard the treasure, but was murdered by some of the rebel 
sowars. 


Two of the English clerks, Messrs. Jefferies and Smith, 
succeeded inescaping into the Bir. After the murder of 
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the Collector*the uproar became universal. The native troops, 
the Dadri sowars and the customs peons all joined in, the 
eonvicts in the Jail were released, and houses of the 
Europeans were set on fire, while two ladies, Mrs. 
Jefferies and Mrs. Smith, with their children, were 
ryelly murdered by their servants. Mrs. Barwell and Mrs. 
Wedderburn with their children, were residing at the house 
of the pape of the Cattle Farm, and they and 
their childr 

while Mr. David Thompson, the Tahsilddr of Hissar, was 
murdered by his chaprassis. In all, 23 Ewropeans and 
Christians were murdered; 12 at Hissar and 11 at Hansi. 
The massacre formed one of the darkest episodes of the 
mutiny. 


Thirteen persons, inghlin Mr. Taylor, the Superintendent 
of the Cattle Farm, “and Mr. Waghorn, the Civil Surgeon, 
escaped, in most cases with the assistance of natives whose 
fidelity formed a bright contrast to the general disloyalty of 
the district. On the morning of May 30th, a persun named 
Muhammad Azim, an assistant patrol on the customs line, who 
styled himself “Shahzada,” entered Hissar with the intention 
of putting himself at the head of the revolt in the district. 
He stayed a few days, and then went off towards Delhi to procure 
assistance from the Emperor. 


At Sirsé the effervescence began as soon as the news of the 
mutiny at Meerut on the 11th May and the subsequent capture 
of Delhi by the mutineers reached the town. The Bunyas began 
to leave the place, and the doubtful expedient of entrusting 
the defence of the place to the Bhatti Nawab of Rania was 
resorted to. The news of the outbreak at Hissir reached 
the European residents of Sirsa a few hours before it was 
conveyed «to the native troops. They at once took to flight. 
Captain Robertson, the Superintendent of Bhattidna, went 
with his family by Dabwali and Bhatinda to Ferozepore, which 
they reached in safety, while the remaining Europeans, some 
i7 in rumber, many of them women and children, started for 
Sohuwala, under the leadership of Mr. Dowald, Assistant 
Superintendent, and being joined there by Mr. Bowles, Customs 
Patrol, reached Rori after some trouble from the inhabitants 
of Thiraj and other villages who threatened them as they 

ssed. At Rori the party took refuge in the small mud 
fort, and were compelled by the disaffected attitude of the 
townspeople to shut the gate and stand sentries. They 
could not procure food from the town, and were event 
from getting water from the well outside. But in the darkness 
ef the night, Baba Jénki Das, a fakir of the place, brought 
them supplies of water and flour, and passed them through 





en were there massacred by the mutinous troops, 
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the aperture under the fort gates. The party was thus enabl- CHAP. 1B. 
ed to hold out until the arrival of some Patidla troops, who History. 
escorted them to a place of safety in Patidla territory. They T*™otey. 
were hospitably treated by the Patidla authorities until the 
restoration of order enabled them to return to Sirsa. The 
only Europeans left at Sirsi were Captain Hilliard, the 
Officer Commanding the Detachment, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Fell, Assistant Patrol. These gentlemen were not in 
Sirsa when the others left it. They had gone out with some 
troops towards Jodhka to suppress some local disturbance, 
and were brought back to Sirsd = their men. The mutineers 
‘refused to obey Captain © Hilliard’s orders, but supplied him 
with money and allowed him and Mr. Fell to depart unmolested. 
They were, however, treacherously murdered by the Muhamma- 
dan inhabitants of Chhatrvan, a small village beyond Sohuwala, 
The mutineers, when left to themselves, plundered the treasury 
of some Rs. §,000, but without much other violence marched 
off to join their comrades at Hansi. The Hindu inhabitants 
of the town of Sirsa fled in dismay, chiefly to Bikaner territory, 
and the Muhammadan population of the surrounding villages 
rose en masse, and began to plunder the town and the neighbour- 
ing Hindu villages. The Tahsild4r of Sirsa, the Revenue 
Sarishtadar and the Kotwali Muharrir were murdered, and 
- the records of the District Office were torn and scattered 
| about, but most of them were afterwards recovered, and 
comparatively few of them were altogether destroyed. The 
destruction of property was most wanton. Whatever the 
| insurgents were unable to carry away they burned or broke 
to pieces, and for a time the most violent portion of the 
population had it all its own way. 


The Ranghars and Pachhidas of Hissdr and the Bhattis 
of Sirs at once took advantage of the subversion of British 
rule to revert to their old predatory habits, and the district 
was at once plunged into utter anarchy and confusion, 


At this time General Van Cortlandt was Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Ferozepore, and had, at the beginning of the distur- 
ances in May, raised, by order of Government, a levy of 
Sikhs. On the lst June intelligence was received at Feroze- 
pore of the events which had transpired at Hissir and Sirsd. 
On the 8th June the General marched towards Sirsa with a 
force of 550 men with two guns, and he was accom- 
panied by Captain Robertson as Political Officer. At Malaut 
‘a reinforcement of some 120 men was received. The first 
encounter with the rebels took place at Odhan on June 17th, 
when some 5,000 Bhattis attacked the advancing foree, but 
were decisively routed. On the 18th the village of Cbhhativan, 
where Captain Hilliard and his brother-in-law, Mr. Fell, had been 
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treacherously murdered, was burnt to the ground. On the 
19th a force of rebel Bhattis and Pachhadas was again 


¥- encountered at Khaireka on the bank of the Ghaggar and 


almost annihilated with a loss to the British force of 6 killed 
and 32 wounded. On the 20th Sirsa was reached when the 
Bikdéner contingent of 800 men and 2 guns, loyally sent 
to our aid by the Raja of Bikaner, marched in as a reinforce- 
ment, The civil organization of the district was at once Te 
established, and in a short time things reverted to their former 
state. 


Meanwhile, on June 2Ist, a force of 400 Bikaner horse 
and two | Sr under Lieutenant Pearse, was sent on to 
garrison Hissar which was threatened by the insurgent Rang- 
hars of Mangali, a village which took a leading part in 
the insurrection. 


On the 8th July, alter restoring order at Sirsa and 
leaving Mr. Oliver there as Superintendent of Bhattiana, 
General Van Cortlandt marched vid Fatahabad for Hissar, 
which he reached on the 17th, having halted six days 
at Fatahabadd to receive the submission of the revolted 
Pachhadas. 


From Hiss4r a Tahsildar, Ahmad Nabi Khan, and a 
faw sowars were despatched to restore the civil power at 
Hansi. On the 20th the Ranghars of Jamalpur, a village which 
was the leader in the revolt, attac: At Hinsi, but were 
repulsed Py the Tahsildar and his garrison. Reinforcements 
joined at fissdr, and on the 8th the force marched to Hansi, leay- 
ing a garrison at Hissar. 


Meanwhile the Shahzdda returned from Delhi with 
reinforcements for the rebels amounting to 1,500 cavalry, 
500 infantry and 3 guns, and the insurgent Ranghars of 
Mangali, aided by some men from Jamalpur, made an attack on 
Hissar, but were decisively repulsed by the garrison aided by some 
reinforcements from Hansi. On Se tember 2nd the Jamalpur 
rebels made an attack on the tahsil at Tosham, where they 
killed Nand Lal, Tahsilddr, Piyare Lal, Thanaddr, and Khizan 
Singh, Kantingo. On the 6th General Van Cortlandt burnt the 
village of Hajimpur, near Hinsi, which was 4 stronghold of the 
rabels, and onthe 11th an attack was made on the village of 
Mangali which was carried by storm and burnt. This was 
followed up on the 13th by the capture and burning of the village 
of Jamalpur which was defended by the rebel Ranghars and the 
Delhi troops under the Shahzada. 


This practically concluded the military operations in 
the district, and thereafter it began gradually to sottle 
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down, but the Haridna Field Force was not finally broken 
up till May Ist, 1858. After order had been restored 133 
persons were hanged in the Hissar district for the part 
which they had taken in the revolt, and 3 others were 
sentenced to transportation for life, of whom 2 were  subse- 
quently pardoned. The proprietary rights in 7 villages were 
orfeited, among them being Mangali and Jamalpur, while 
fines were levied on as many more. At the same time many 
Mafi grants and pecuniary rewards were given to those who 
had rendered conspicuous service. 


The attitude of the various classes ot the population 
at this trying period is worthy of notice. The inhabitants 
of the towns and the Bagri villagers were, with rare excep- 
tions, incapable of combining for mutual defence, and their 
only resource was flight. They made no atttempt to interfere 
with their neighbours, but on the slightest threat of dang- 
er they fled with their, valuables, leaving their heavier 
goods a prey to the first body of plunderers, however in- 
significant. The Musalmans of the Ghaggar valley and 
of the district generally, finding the forces of order non- 
existent, rose to plunder their weaker and less spirited 
neighbours. 


The Ranghars of the district, especially those who were 
Musalmins, threw themselves heart and soul into the revolt. 
Large numbers of them had been serving in the native regt- 
ments which had mutinied in other districts, and many of 
these returning to their villages helped to fan the flame 
of insurrection. The rebels, however, could never make any 
stand against disciplined foree, and their numbers alone render- 
ei them formidable, and after their defeats any insurrection- 
ary movements on their part subsided. 


(he Jats, Sikh and Deswilis, maintained a strictly 
‘defensive attitude, and were both strong enough and ener- 
getic enough to maintain themselves against the attacks 
of the insurgents. The inferior police officials _ and 
-eustom’s peons either deserted their officers or actively 
combined for plunder, but the native officials of the district 
seem to haye on the whole remained at their posts as long as 
could be expected while several distinguished themselves by 
their fidelity. 


| The neighbouring States of Patiala and Bikdner sent 
eonsiderable bodies of troops to aid the authorities, and 
though their services were not of a very valuable kind, 
still the fact showed a feeling of loyalty on the part of these 
States which should never be forgotten. They also afforded 
a ready refuge to fugitives, and treated them with hospitality. 
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The divisions of the district under the rule of Akbar 
have already been noticed. 


Immediately previous to the British eonquest Hariana 
was divided into 19 districts, all of which were nominally 
subject to the Mahrattis in 1803, viz, Beri, Rohtak, Mahm,. 
Bhatner, Safidon, Dhatrat, Kasiihdn, Hansi, Hissir, Agroha, 
Barwala. Siwani, Bahal, Ahrwan, Fatahdbad, Sirsa, Rani, Jamdlpur, 
Tohana. Of these the last 12 were wholly or partially 
within the limits of the present district. 


In 1810, the date of the first actual establishment of the 
British authority in this part, the whole of the Delhi territory 
ceded by the Mahrattds was subject to the Resident of Delhi, 
and was divided into two districts—Delhi directly under the 
Resident, and the outlying districts, including Hansi, Hissar, 
Sirsd, Rohtak, Panipat and Rewari under the immediate charge ot 
an assistant to the Kesident In 1819 the Delhi territory was 
divided into three districts—the central which included Delhi, the 
southern including Rewd4ri, and the north-western including 
Panipat, Hansi, Hissar, Sirea and Rohtak. In 1820 the latter 
was avain.sub-divided into a northern and a western District, of 
which the latter included Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissdr, Sirsa, the 
head-quarters being at Hansi. In 1824, Rohtak, which had 
previously been in the western district, was constituted into @ 
separate district, to which Bhiwani was transferred. 


Fnoroachmonts § During the 15 years, from 1803 to 1818, while the English 


of she Sikhs. 


had paid no attention whatever to the state of their border, the 
chiefs of the neizhbouring Sikh States had not been idle 


Prior to the famine of 1783, Sikh colonists had pushed into 
the Hariina of Hiss4r, the Rohi of Sirsd and along the valley 
ofthe Ghaggar. That calamity had driven them back fora time, 
but the forward movement soon began again and with enhanced 
speed after the nominal annexation of the tract. by the British, 
for the Sikhs uuderstood clearly that the tract though at that 
time depopulated and void of cultivation would, with the 
establishment of a settled government in its vicinity, become 
increasingly valuable, and in anticipation of this they were careful 
to take all steps necessary for manufacturing the strongest claims 
to as large a portion of the unoccupied and debatable tract as 
possible. 

The final overthrow of the Bhattis in 1818 removed the 





last barrier to their encroachments. In bone as over the 


belt of wast> land, the Patidla Chief erected an outpost at 
Gudah, 16 miles to the north of Sirsd,and next year Sikh 
troops were stationed at the place, and colonists from Patiala 
territory were induced to take up land for cultivation in the 
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waste. In 1827 the Sikh Chiefs took possession of Abohar and CHAP. 1% 
the tract around it. History. 
Enecroschmenia 


The notice of Government was drawn to the unsottled state of the Sikhs. 
of the border in 1818, and again a few years later by the District 
officers, but no definite action was taken. In 1819 an attempt 
was made to establish a sort of military colony, especially in 
the Ghaggar tract, by giving revenue-free grants of waste land 
to the officers and men of the cavalry regiments, disbanded after 
the Pindhari wars. The attempt to stop ¢ncroachments in this 
way was only partially successful, as the grantees or sukh- 
lambars, as they were called, did not in many cases take up 
their grants for many years. Most of them were natives of the 
Doab, and did not relish the Mea of settling In a wild and desert 
country, and even now most of their descendants are non- 
residents. 


The following account of the dispute with Patiala is abridged . S.uae 
from pages 163—180 of Griffin's “ Rajis of the Punjab.” It was > 
not till 1835, when Sir ©. Metcalfe was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, and Mr, William Fraser, 
Resident at Delhi, that it was determined to bring the matter to 
‘a settlement. Tho Collector of the district, Mr. Ross Bell, was 
selected for the duty, and certain principles were laid down for 
his guidance. These were that whatever belonged to Patidla 
at the time of British conquest of Hariana in 1803 should be 
adjudged to that State, and whatever b: longed to the Government 
wae the English had superseded should be adjudged to the 
{ latter. With regard to the district of Fatahabad and the portion 

of the Bhatti country conquered in 1810 and to the remaining 
portion of that country conquered in 1818 the same principle 
was to hold good, and the status of those years to be maintained, 

the Sikhs retaining all that they held in these two portions of 
the country, respectively, prior to 1810 and 1818. Mr. Bell's report 
bears date 15th September 1536. His conclusions may be 
summarized as follows:—Hariana, including the Bhatti territory 
| (or Bhattiana) was made up of 19 dictriote, all of which: ware 
nominally subject to the [ahrattas in 1803: Beri, Rohtak, 

Mahm, Hansi, Hissdr, Agroha, Barwala, Siwani, Bahal, 

Ahrwan, Fatahdbdd, Sirsd, Rania, Bhatner, Safidon, Dhatrat, 

Jamalpur, Tohana and Kasihdan. Of these the first 10 were 

considered by Mr. Bell to have passed into British possession 
from the Mahrattds in 1903,and were at once adjudged to the 
| English Government. Sirsa, Rania and Fatahabdad required 

subsequent reconquest from the Bhattis, and the question of 
the right to these was to be decided according to the status 
) of 1810 and 1818. Bhatner never came under British rule, 
' and was not included in the present controversy. — It now forms 
an integral portion of Rajpputana. Safidon and Dhatrat had 
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CHAP. I,B. been made over to Bhag Singh of Jind by the Mahrattas, and 
History. Were accordingly adjudged to that State. Jamalpur, Tohana 
The dispute and Kasihdn, together with the forts of Badriki and Kankaun, 
with Patil, — 1. remained for adjudication. Of districts affected by the 
conquest of 1803, Kasihan originally belonged to Patiala. It 
was wrested from him by George Thomas in 1798, and from 
George Thomas in turo by General Perron in 18 2, but on the 
eessation of hostilities was again made over to Patiala. This tract 
was accordingly adjudged to Patidla. A strip of country adjoin- 
ing Kasthin and known as the -Gorakhpur ilédka, which 
had been in turaheld by Thomas and Bourquin, and had im 
1803 been made over to three Chiefs by the British, was 
claimed by the Raja of Patiala, on the strength of four letters 
from General Perron, ordering 1% “to be made over to him. 
As, however, there was no evidence of a transfer of posses 
sion from Bourquin to Patiala, Mr. Bell rejected the 
claim. The forts of Badrikri and Kankauri were adjudged to 
Patidla on the same grounds as the Kasthdn district. 
Jamalpur and Tohana_ were in the possession of Patiala 
at the time of Mr. Bell’s investigation, but it was clear 
that that State could not have acquired possession prior to 
1309, for they were in the hands of the Mahrattas in 1803, | 
and the Bhattis held territory till 1809, which intervened 
between them and the Patidla frontier. These Mr, Bell 
adjudged to the English Government. Tohdna is included in 
the present Barwala tahsil. 






There remained for consideration the effect of the re- 
conquest of Fatahabad, Sirsa and Ranid in 1810 and 1818. 
In Fatahabid Mr. Bell found 25 villages in the possession 
of Patidla and 21 in possession of Kaithal. Raja Amar 
Singh of Patiala had conquered Fatalidbad, Sirsi and Rania 
from the Bhattis, but the famine of 1783 having complete- 
ly devastated the country, the Bhattis recovered possession in 
i784, and retained it until subdued by the i ritish. The 

session of the Sikh Chiefs in Fatahabdd dated accordingly from 
a period pees bay to the conquest in 1809, and the dis- 
trict was adjudged to the English Government. Sirsa, in the 
same manner was in the possession of the Bhattis until 1818, 
and though in 1836 the whole was in the possession of the Sikh 
States of Patiala, Kaithal and Nabha, their claims were rejected, 
except as fo four villages. In Rdnia the Sikh possession was 


== 


ascertained to date from 1821, subsequent to the con uest 
of the Bhattis, and the claims of the Chiefs were absolute- 
ly rejected. 7 


This decision having given to the British Government a 
tract more than a hundred miles long and from ten to 
twenty miles broad, a large part of it, including Sirs, 
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Rénia and Abohar, was separated from Hissdr and formed GHA Ty Fi 
into a new district, which was administered by an officer History- 
bearing the title of Superintendent of Bhattiana, subordinate to 7, aispute 
the Political Agent at Ambala. The Government, however, with Patida, 
while accepting Mr. Bell's conclusions as generally correct, 
declared itself willing to take a liberal view of any doubt- 
ful points; and the Court of Directors at home, adopting 
a still more lenient line of argument, sent out directions 
which ultimately led to the re-opening of the whole ques- 
tion. The position taken by the Court of Directors was the 
less called by reason of the fact that the Patiala and 
other Sikh Chiefs had forfeited by their conduct all claims 
to consideration. The Raja of Patidla had refused to 
acknowledge the right of Mr. Bell to make enquiries ; he had 
forbidden the cultivators of the disputed villages to give any infor- 
mation as to the time when they were settled ; he had thrown 
every obstacle in Mr. Bell's way; and had thwarted him to the 
best of his power. The fact was that the Chiefs being in possession 
of the whole of the disputed land, could only lose by the 
enquiry, and they resolved to protract the struggle to the 
> utmost. Mr. Bell, however, received orders to decide on 
such evidence as he could obtain. He did so, with the 
results already detailed. But the remonstrances of Patidla 
had their effect on the Government at home, and on Isf 
January 1840 instructions were issued to Mr. Conolly to 
affect some sort of compromise, not In any way surrendering 
the principle which had been originally laid down, but pressing 
it against the Sikhs less rigorously. Mr. Conolly submitted his 
report in May of the same year. He proposed to give up 
the most valuable portions of the Hissar district, lying principally 
in the neighbourhood of the Ghaggar, aud his proposals 
oe ) | were accepted by 








| Approx. 


Gultiva- | Totalares| . mate the Government of 
tion in | imeores.| annual the North-Western 
cred. valueio . 


ropes,  rrovinces. The 
i——_— marginal _ tabular 
statement shows 

09,403 | 272415] 90,000 fhe financial result 
as798 | 923,255 | 60,000 of Mr. Conolly’s de- 
cision as far as the 
Hissir district was 
concerned. Mr. 
S555 Conolly reported 


| also upon the Bhattidna or Sirs frontier. Here he was inclined 
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OHAP.LB. the ‘whole tract. On ‘receiving, however, a peremptory 
History. Warning that he must either accept what Mr. Conolly gave 


The 


or nothing, ‘he eame to his senses, and consented to take 


with Pats, -over the villages assigned to him in Hirsdr, and was paid their re- 


‘venue, less 20 per cent.’for the cost of management from the time 
they had-been in English possession. This final transfer was made 
in 1842. The-adjustment of the Bhattidna border was postponed, 
pending ‘a survey of the country. This being completed, a 
‘report, ‘based ‘upon ‘the scheme suggested by Mr. Conolly, 
was drawn ‘up in 1842, recommending the restoration of 42 
villages to Patiala. No action, however, was taken upon this 
report. ‘The Raja again and again protested against what he con- 





sidered a deprivation of territory. The Sikh war of 1846, followed 


‘by the ‘transfer of the Political Agency to Lahore, and then 
the second Sikh war and the annexation of the Punjab, combined 
‘to postpone a settlement of the question, and jt was not 
until 1856 that final orders were passed. In that and the 
preceding year the matter was taken up by Mr. 'G. Barnes, 
Commissioner of the Cis-Satlaj States, who proposed the reste- 
‘ration of 20 villages ‘enly, urging that the offer of 42 villages 
made -in -accordanes swith Mr. Conolly’s proposal had been 
rejected by Patidla,and had fallen to the ground. The Punjab 
‘Government, however, supported by the Imperial authorities, 
decided that Mr. Ross Bell's decision having once been 
re-opened, and Mr. Conolly’s award endorsed by the Government, 
it was necessary to abide by the latter. Government accordingly 
in July 1856 directed 41 villages to be given to the Raja 
with ‘arrears of revenue from 1843 to 1856. This arrangement, 
swith the exception of the substitution of a few villages tor 
others, was shortly afterwards carried out. Twenty-six villegee 
swere made over by the Superintendent of Bhattidna, and five 
villages, yielding a revenue e nal to that of remainder, were 
transferred by the Bhadaur Sarddrs, who received as compensation 
an assignment on the revenues of Government villages. Thus 
ended this long dispute memorable on account of its intricacy, 
and the magnitude of the interests at stake. The origin was 
in 1803, and its conclusion in 1856, every step being marked 
‘by importunity or obstinacy onone side and concession after 
concession upon the other. The pertinacity of the Sikh 
almost deserved success; and if the English Government 
obtained far less than was its clear right, it could at least 
afford to be magnanimous. 


Booroschments mn Encroachments were also attempted from the Bikaner side. 


= 


hin ten yeara after the British annexation, Bagri Jats of 


the Bahniwal clan from Bikéner had fully oceupied the sandy 
tract south of the Ghaggar, now in Sirsd tahsil, and the 
Raja ef Bik4ner laid claim to this territory. In 1828, however, 


' Mr, E. Trevelyan, who had been deputed to settle the dispute, 
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decided that it had not belonged to Bikaner, but had been “4°. Ee 
successively under the Delhi Government and in the hands History. 
ef the Bhattisa. This tract, consisting then of 40 villages, W83 gacronchments 
finally declared to be British territory, and the claims of the trom Bikiner. 
Bikaner Raja to the Tibi villages between Bhatner and Rania 

was rejected. 


In 1837 the tract of count included in the former ta the boundary 
Sirs4 tahsil with other territory subsequently ceded to Particilay the cinzios 
was separated from Hissdr and created into a separate jurisdiction, 
called Bhattidna, which was placed under a separate Superinten- 
dent. In 1838 the pargana of Darba, including the sandy tract 
now in the Sirsé tahsil to the south of the Ghaggar, was 
transferred from Hissar to Bhattiina. In 1847 the small pargana 
of Rori, confiscated from the Raja of Nabha for lukewarmness 
in the Satlaj campaign, was confiscated and attached to the tract. 


In 1858 the district of Bhattidna and Hissar with the 
rest of the Delhi territory wero transferred to the Punjab, 
and the district of Bhattiana was henceforth known as that 
of Sirsa. 


In 1861, 24 villages of the Mehim Bhiwani tahsil of 
Rohtak were transferred to the Hissar district; 19 including 
the town of Bhiwdni, to the present Bhiwani tahsil and 6 
to Hansi. In addition to this, 5 villages confiscated from the 
Nawab of Jhajjar for misconduct in the mutiny, were in the 
same year added to the Bhiwani tahsil, and 12 villages received 
from the Mahdrdja of Jind in exchange for certain villages 
‘n the -'Thdnesar (Karnal) district were added to the Barwala 











 tahsil. The Tibi villages, 42 in number, were also made over to 


Bikaner in recognition of mutiny services. 


In November 1884 the Sirsd district was abolished and 
the whole of the Sirsd tahsil, consisting of 199 villages and 126 
villages of the Dabwali tahsil, were added to the Hissar district 
and form the present Sirsd tahsil With effect from March 
Ist 1889, 15 villages, forming a detached block of British 
territory, and known as the Rudlida id4ka, were transferred, 
from tho Kaithal tahsil of the Karnal District and added to 
the Fatahdbdd tahsil of the Hissar District. No transfer of 
oT to or from the district have taken place since that 

aa 


‘The Barwdla tahsil containing 139 villages was abolished 
with effect from January Ist, 1891, and its area was distributed 
between the three contiguous tahsils, 13 villages going to 
Hinsi, 24 to Hissdr and 102 to Fatahabid. At the same 
time 13 villages were transferred from the Hissir to the 
Bhiwani tahsil, and a sub-tabsil was established at Tohana in - 
Fatahabad, — ; 
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CRAPS 1 i The short account of the history of the district, which has 
History. been given above, has shown the political and economic condition 
Who changes 0! the tract when it came into our hands. The whole of it, 
inthe boundaryand perhaps more especially the portion now included in the 
of the district, Sirsa tahsil, had been reduced to an uninhabited waste by the 
famine of 1783 and by the struggles of contending armies and 
predatory bands. With the pacification and political settlement ~ 
of the district under British rule an immense stream of immiera- 
tion from the surrounding Native States forthwith set in, and 5 a 
continued especially in Sirsd to within recent years. 


Hint of British The following is alist of the officers who have held charge 
District ‘officers 6f the district from 1867 to date :—~ 














Ta 

Col. F, FP. Forster 19.4-58 
Bir, MT, Macanlifte 16-4. G4 
Major W. J. Parker | 14.5-95 
Mr. Ogilvie 29.4.96 
Captain 0, F, Massy. .. oO 20-11-96 
Mr. G. M, Ogilvie 00) 6-10.97 
Mr, A, H. Diack 5-10-93 
Mr. G. M. Ogilvie 3 2.1.99 
Col. L. J. H. Grey, 0,5, 1,) 21-10-86 ? Da . “1-50 28.93.99 
Mr. F. C. Channing : 31-8.00 
Mr, MM, W, Fenton | 95.11.00 
Lt. C. 8. B, Martindale} 152 28-5 Ob 
Mr. A. Anderson | 25.6.0] 
Mr. J. G. M. Rennie ... O1) 29-10.01 
Mr. A. Anderson 14-4.03 
Li, F. P. Young | 23-10-03 
Mr, A, Anderson 4.7.04 
Captain 0.G. Parsons ... | iO) 18-8.08 
Mr. P. J. Fagan 4, 20.1104 
Captain 0, G. Parson .. | 
bir, A, Anderson 
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 Hissir has a density of total population on total area GAP. 1,0. 

of 149°8 persons to the square mile and stands eighteenth among Population, 
the 28 districts of the Province. The district stands last of ,. | 

all the districts in respect of the pressure of rural population Table 10 of 
on the cultivated area with 167°2 persons to the square mile *" p.m 
and twenty-fourth in respect of the pressure on the culturable area 

with 139-9 persons to the square mile. Although the pressure 

of the population is not great viewed from these standpoints, 

‘yet looked at from the point of view of productive capacity, 

the district has asdense a population as 1t can supp rt. Any 

further increase in population must ba viewed with anxiety 

unless it is the result of a large increase in the area irrigated. 








, 2-5 The population and density of Meoeg A 
Tabeile beer Censity, each tahsil is shown in the margin, aa 
1901. the density being that of the 


_—_——_——_|——— | —-— rnral population on the total area. 
Hansi _| yees10| 2030 Hansi, which is both the richest, 
Bhiwitl  w| 8812] 280 — amir nap ree gee 

ed tahsil in the district, has tar 
eet 39,185| 1598 iho Jargest rural density, and 1s 
Hlissdr ve | 111,196 i872 approaching the limit of develop- 
Birsa 133,529 B09 ment in this respect. 





The Fatahabad tahsil comes next in spite of its containing 
some of the most backward parts of the district. A consider- 
able area in it is watered by the Sirhind and Western Jamna 
Canals and the Ghaggar river, and this combined with the un- 
thrifty habits of the Pachhid4s, who form a large part of the 
population, and are content with a low standard of living, 
accounts for the comparatively high density in this tahsil. 





Tho pressure of population is, however, by no means ex- 
cessive, and the gradual increase in the area irrigated will 
doubtless cause a large increase in population in the near future. 
In Hissir the low density is to be accounted for by the 
Hissir Bir, which consists.of some 6/ square miles of waste 
| land. In this tahsil also we may expect an increase in the 
' population in the coming decade, due to the development 
of irrigation. 

In the western portion of the Bhiwani tahsi{l character- 
ized by a light soil which 1s easily, and as a fact has been 
to some extent, exhausted, population has been decreasing for 
a considerable period. Little, if any, increase in rural density 
will take place in this part, 
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CHAP. 1, ©, The rural density in Sirsa is far lower than in any other 
Population. part of the district. It has decreased largely during the last 
Density by “D2 years. 


poet The decrease is attributable to the extraordinary drought 
of the last few years, which has coincided with a large 
increase in the area irrigated in the neighbouring Fazilka 
tahsil of the Ferozepore district. These two causes have 
combined to cause an exodus from the tahsil. With the 
return of goud years the tahsil will probably make a bound 
forward just as it did between 1881 and 1891. [I am in- 
clined to think, however, that unless there is a large increase 
in the area irrigated the density is never likely to approach 
that of the other tahsils of the district. 


Towns. The district contains 8 towns and 964 yillages and the 

+ Uo er ., population of the former is shown in the 
‘art B. winl oo. «=: 85.917 Shana A oh re Ser 

P margin. Bhiwani, in spite of the famines 

Haste «Tin its neighbourhood, has maintained its 

Hansi . 16,599 position. Hanst and Hissir itself show 

16,850 substantial increases, but Sirs& Has 


etre decreased from 16,415 to 15,380, or nearly 
Ranis o~ ‘4394 4 per cent., and all the four remainin; 
Rorl . 8314 petty towns show more or less marked 


| 793 decreases. The opening of the Southern 
somal ites Punjab Railway Had diverted traffic from 
Ellenibid oo.» 1824 Fatahabad to Tohana and Budhldda, and 
the latter will in time become an important centre of trade. 
Thirteen per cent. of the population live m towns. 

cee. The average population of a village in the district is 
709 souls. 


S atetion: or Table 10 of Part B. shows the population of the district 
. able 10 of as it stood at the three enumerations of i881, 1891 and 1901. 
Owing to considerable changes in the district boundaries | 
accurate figures for the population of 1868 are not available: The 
increase in the decade 1881-91 was 15-4 per cent, Mr. Maclagan 
wrote as follows in 1891 :— 


“The great development of the Hissdr district took place 
before the censas of 1868, and the enormous increase shown in 
that census fell before 1881 to a petty increase of only 4 per 
cent. The district has since then been healthy; the births 
have exceeded the deaths by 9 in the thousand, and the 
population both in the district as previously constituted 
a in its present area, has risen 15 percent. The increase 
is mainly in Hissdr and Hinsi, which are watered by the 
Western Jamna Canal.” 

«Sirsi and Fatahdbad are still capable of considerable 
development, but Bhiwani is now practically stationary.” 
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The following remarks on the fluctuations of population CHAP. © 


of the district by details of tahsils are reproduced from the Population. 


Growth al 


Census Report of 1901 


= 
aT 
CJ 












« Ag the district PoPses 


bes which suffered 

incressa of ‘de- spree | 
Tehel Cron, most severely from 
SE —n famines in the 
side (ite ast decade, the 
1661 | 1891 Hissar returns are 









Total for the Dis- 
trict ie 791,717 


of special interest, 
and I give the 


figures for its 

finde 193,788] +967 | +53 tahsils in the 
Hansi 173,988 | +968] +80 Margin. 

Bhiwani 14,40 | +234] —26 “The district as 

Fatshabaa ‘zooesr'| 1a] yea 8 whole shows an 

“ial | i | increase of 5,711 

con 158,651] +127 | -112 souls (3,258 males 








- <== — and 2,453 females) 
_— is jose} has been slightly modified. or tauch less than 
1 percent. on the population of 1891, but two of its tahails, ~ 
Bhiwdni and Sirsa, show decreases of 3,365 and 19,935 souls, 
respectively. Bhiwani town shows a small increase and Sirsa 
town a decrease of only 615 people, so the decrease can in 
neither be attributed to the decay of the smaller towns 
noticeable elsewhere. 


“OF the population of the district (781,717) 687,186 or 
81-5 per cent. are district born as against 628,696 or 51 per cent. 
of the population in 1891, which shows that immigration 
was both absolutely and relatively less in March 1901 than it 
was in February 1891. This is so far satisfactory. 





| “ Examination of the figures of increase or decrease by 
that the effect of the famines on the 


‘ 






’ sexes also appears to show 


crensa—by sexes, 





se ——— == population has been far leas than 
F Tocreate+or do. one would have anticipated. 


“Tn tahsil Hissdr two-thirds and 
in Fatahabdd three-fifths of the in- 
crease is composed of males, and in 
Hansi the added females only slightly 
out-number the males gain, im 
Bhiwéni and Siread the decreases 
among the females are not so great 
as among the males, and thus it 
would appear that the male has 
migrated from the dry, famine- 
stricken tabsils of Bhiwani and Sirsa 
to the irrigated tracts more readily 


OHAP. I, ©, 


Population. 
Growth of from Bhiwani. 
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than the female population, and that the latter was driven 
by want from Sirsa tahsil only, in any numbers, and not 
; The fiscal history of the Hissar district is of 
special interest, and the tenant element is of great importance im 
‘ta social and agricultural economy. The cultivation of the 
unirrigated lands is precarious, depending entirely on the 
uncertain rainfall, and 1s mainly carried on by a moving popu- 
lation and not by strong proprietary bodies of the usual Punjab 
type. Its great development whieh took place before the census of 
1868 was to some extent artificial, and it may be doubted 
whether its natural resources were or are equal to the 
support of a large and permanent population. 


« Both in the case of Bhiwani and Sirsa we find that in 
the decade 1881-91 the population increased abnormally, 
Bhiwdni showing an increase of nearly 24 and Sirsa of over 
14 percent. Thus in 1891 both tahsils were probabl. | overs 
populated, and since then there has been a reaction. hiwanl 
still shows an increase of over 20 per cent. in the figures of 
1881, while Sirsa has not lost ground since that year. 


«The Deputy Commissioner alluding to the famines of 
1896-97 and 1899-1900, — points 
| | Canalirrigstea  OUt that excepting 1895 the years 
|areainacresin— of the past decade prior to 1896 

Tabail, |. __ were good or average, and left the 
1990.01 |1899-1900 people with some reserve of money 

and physical strength to combat 








ae ~ the period of scarcity and famine. 
Hisar | 11352) 82794 The first famine of 1896-97, how- 
Hinsl | 72,683 | 705138 ever, went far to exhaust their 
Bhiwint ws! ws | 89 ©«Fesources, 1897-98 was a year of 


: only moderate yield, and in 1898-99 
Babakshed 2 oo} Se | ORE the. crops aie poor, so that 
Sire ..| 4887] 18792 1899-1900 found the district totally 
| __.___ __- unprepared 7 face isa atte 

| more severe famine. The extension 
Total | 90805 | 129° of canal-irrigation, especially in 
SSS Fatahibid, has undoubtedly had 
a great influence on the population of the district, Bhiwani 
aid Sited tahsils being vittealle ‘unprotected ° tracts. Although 
irrigation in Hansi tahsil had reached its maximum in 1890-91, 
it is remarked that during the famines the canal-irrigated 
villages ‘kept up’ the population of those not so protected. 
The famines appear to have chiefly affected the Pachhadds 
and the Bagri Jats who form the least stable element in the 
population.” | tiie 
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“Phe following table shows the effect of migration 0 
















1901 :— 
Immigrants-- - 
= SSS = = =— - — FF 


| Parsons, | Males, | Fomnles. 


(i) From within the Punjab and es waa | 
3 Prontier Province «| 85,591 


(iii) From tho ragt of Asia ane 24 | 
(ivy) From tha other countries oe} 49 | 


$2,485 | 69,106 
97,755 | 31,112 
20 E 
34 15 


60,294 64,237 





Total immigrants pa 





|  Emigrants— 


| ‘9 within the Panjab and North-West Frontier ; | 

0) Province J we | 99,120.) 38,670) — G0,didl 
(ii) To tho reat of India van 13,987 6,018 7,069 
(itl) Total emigrants” es | 128,107 45,597 | 67,610 


—_—ee Ee  ——EE 
Excess of immigrants over emigrant¢ «| 31,424 14,697 | 16,727 




















ye The bulk of the immi- 
a ego cration is from the districts, 
immigrants, tates and Provinee in India 






Districts, States and Pevesee: 











i d in the margin, 
if 9,09 4g noted in t “ 
14,037 333 

P 2,055 | 411 
Delhi & we] 4822 49 
Karnil | 3,056 | a54 
Ferozepore vel 4,982 | 438 
Patidla ve | 38,050 a70 
Nébha va | 2,087 | 457 
Jind. | 15,990 938 
ee 60003 462 
rca | mans | 619 
i Ve een one F Pan 
| a9629 





n OHAP.T, 0. 
the population of the district according to the census ot Pooulation 


iG TaD. 


OHAP, T, 


Populati 
Table 12 
Pari 3B, 


t. 


on. 
of 


iipulina with  Ajfmer- 
a orttdig £6,049 


0 
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The emigration is mainly to the districts, States and 
Provinces noted in the table below :-— 


——m 














District, State or Province, 


Rohtak = «5: oa aes wee ide 
Gurgaon ss oo one uae ane 
Ludhiina ... owe ok eas nue 
Feroweporé «. on 7 Fat i 
Fortdhe as va on nee TT 
Patiila bed “1 wns os - 
Ndbha wus aus ove - ; 
Jind any wy oss ee . 
Montgumery, excluding part in Chenab Colony 

Lahore _ +0 aii oe ake 
Chenib Canal -... aa a us 
Bahdwal pur ae i at oy 


United Province of Agra and Oudh 
Rajpitina with Ajmaer-Marwira 








Nett gain from (+) or los (—) The district thus pins 24 
Lohdru . +2237 souls by migration, and its nett mnter-& 
Rohtak 157 changes of population with’ thag 
ieee x et ie Districts, States and Provinces-Wal_ 
Gurgion « +1722 India which mainly effect 1ts popula. 
Delhi * .. 2009 tion are noted in the margm. { 
Karnal a ave — 4,455 

Faromepora ee —17,160 

Patidla th 8,406 

Jind ak ca +4,091 


Biontgomery, excluding 


Lahore ann we — 369 
Chenib Oolony oe  —1oH 
Bahawalpur oon aba — 1,246 
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—$—$ +] = _ Comparison with the figures of CHAP. 16 


Gain or loss by intrs- 1891 shows that the district lost, Population. 
by intra-Provincial migration alone, sore 12 of 
13,529 souls in 1901, while in 1891 art B, 

it had gained 2,238, 






Total —} 9,529 + 9,995 
Chevaéb Colony...) —1,524 

Patidla +8496 | 48,736 
Jind ase +4,091 +2440 
Lohdrit os | $2,287) +1,205 


Gurgion a + 1,722 +2,170 
Perorepore =... | —17,169 —9,052 


Earnil war — i458 | — 3,656 
Delhi | —2009| —T15 


C—O 


Taking the fgures for intra-Imperial migration, i. ¢., those for 
ran migration in India both within the Punjab 
Hi 





Total oe $31,551 to or from other Provinces in India, 
we have the marginal data. 

The following statement shows the age distribution per 10,000 Ages, | 
of persons of both sexes :— piatle 14 of 








Age period. | Males. ‘Females. Persons. Age period. | Males. females | Persona. 




















Infante under 1 4; 101 005 |ahan@under30) 439) 3872 821 
Land under 2... 55 55 110 | ee ee ee 
ge a. | | aeO 08 ai} 35 280 | 221) 501 
ee apie 113 113 36 | a0 _ 45] 879 a39 714 
ee Bast ae 115 | 232 192 | 189| Bal 
Sn 1 | 996 | OAT! 1,878 eat | 220| 462 
10 40 on 15...} Tei | 613 | 1,360 101 bY 170 
bp» on we 587 | 4th | 1,022 254 20 515 
9 » wn sou) 407 | Beh) 962 





The quinquennial average of births is 28,939 or 87 per mille Vital statistics, 
of the population. The highest number recorded was in 1899, tates por 

| Tables 2-4 of 
Part &, 
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OHAF. 1,0. yjz., 37,498 and the lowest in 1900, wiz., 19,121. The following 
Population. table shows the figures by religion and sex :— 


Average birth- 
rates, 
Tablea2—4 of 


Pari &, 


Avarage death- 
Tabor, 














| Rate per mile, 
| 
= = | —— 
Tear, Hindus. Muhammadans, all religions, 
Males. Lrernadaa | Males, | Females. | Males. | Females, |Eoth sexes, 









| 








1899 4633) 5008 | 45°21 47-34 240 25-4 49:3 
1900 24°63 | 296) 23°35 92-70 | 13+] 114 M6 
1901 21-56 | 93°55 | 80°86 92-02 16-9 155 | 324 
1902 4140 44°01) 4545 | 45°03 | O27 20-7 | 43-4 
1008 6-42 88°68 | 355d | 35 19 194 176 a6°9 
——o —— | = ee ee UA De ee | 
eee te | S607 : S951 | 36-06 86-65 194 17-7 a71 





— ee ee i Oe ee 








= ———_—== 





The quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years 


is 38,484 or 49°2 per mille of the population. The average rate 
in this period was 52-3 for Hindus and 40-2 for Muhammadans. 



















































The death-rates for the past five years 
| Rates per mille, 
Years, | All religions, 
: Subam- _ | = 
Hiedus. | adane. etd Sab 
hiales. (Pemales|) isos 
1699 an ooo 23° aO-4 20-2 203 
1900 1038 a) Gd 76 | 6-4 
1901 4o4 |] S61 | 402) 443) 497 
1903 401] 926 763, 896! 8686 
Quinquennial| | | 
ATETAGE ... | B23 40°2 47 41-6 4g 





——— = ———— 


imported into the district in 1903, and is 
in the Bhiwdni, Fatahabad avd Hansi 


a rule, refuse all official assistance, and if the outbr 


are given in the margin. 
The high mortality in 
1900 and 1901 was due 
to fevers, In 1902 the 
unusual increase in the 
fever mortality of the 
district was ascribed 
Me the Civil Surgeon, 
r. Courtney, to 
cerebro-spinal ian of 
& very severe and 
fatal type, which pre- 
vailed in an epidemic 
form during the first 
quarter of 1902, and 
was said to be due to 
the deteriorated con- 
dition of the popula- 


tion from previous pri- 
vations. p ague was 
now firmly established 
tahsils. The ople, as 


is par- 
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ticularly bad, those of them who ean afford to do so shut up ican 
their houses and goto some other town or village where they Population, 
have relatives or friends. They are thus liable to cause the -\urssdeat 
infection to spread rapidly over the country. It is interesting | 

Ages, | Malos. |Pemales. the female mortality, both of the 

general population and of children, does 

a | not greatly exceed the male, as it does 

6-1 | 99) 6 in the adjoining district of Ferozepore, 

Lipo TT s3 orin many other districts of the Pro- 

vince, : 








——— 


5—10 ane od a 5 





All ages... 48-7 49-8 





: The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown Tobe 14 of 
© below :— Reey 2 


pS 




















Census of. In nee In bonreast Total. 
ote Hi Hi sit 5 Ags | 6,389 | 5414 
All religions oo ') ar ne ?. 5,356 5.979, 5,347 
| 1901 as +i a 5,26) 5,266 6,249 
(Hindus ... =i | 5399} 5908] 6,978 
lithe... ba ea 6.370 | 5689) 5,887 
Census of 1901 Seoul | | 
Jains. ie he 5,247 5,056 5,184 
a, =F i | 5,196 | 5,273 

















The marginal table shows 





a 

z 3 the number of females to 

Yearoflifo. | & E every 1,000 males under 5 

2 | |=. | 8 yearsofage as returned in 

= i 2 the Census of 1901. 

Under 1 year | 965 _ | 814 | 1,008 
land under 2| 999 | 789 1,020 
2» ow 8] 872 | 198 | 907 
Son on 4] 999 1,011 | 1,044 
» on 8 | 889 1,169 1,031 
\, Totalunder 5) 957 a 998 





OHA P. T, €. 
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Only slightly more than half the children born in the dis- 


sanalation, trict survive the first five years of their lives. The deaths are 
Tnfuot tnartal about equally divided among males and females. If the early 


ty ood birth 


Hindus, 


hardships and privations, which the child: of the ordinary zamin- 
dir has to undergo are taken into consideration, the great 
mortality shown by these figures will not be deemed excessive. 
The statisties do not show any tendency to female infanticide 
on the part of the people as a whole, though it is probably 
ractised to a small extent, by the Jat Sikhs, and also by the 
higher classes of Rajputs. 


Among Hindiis the following ceremonies are observed 
when a child is born :— 


As the expected time of birth approachesthe Dhdi, who 
is generally a female Dhanak or Chuhra, comes to the house 
accompanied by some of the women of the village. If the 
new-born infant is a boy, a thdli or brass dish is beaten to 
apprise the neighbours of the fortunate event; if a girl is born 
no such announcement is made. 


The Dhai is presented with money and some clothes ; and, 
moreover, takes away some jewels which the members of the 
family place in the titri or potsherd in which the Dhai 
washes the new-born babe. These jewels the Dhai returns 
on the tenth day after the birth, and receives in lieu a further 
fee. At the birth of a girl the Dbai gets nothing. A Hindu 
mother is impure for ten days after her confinement This 
period is called s#ak. The mother and child live apart in a 
separate building during this time, and are visited and waited 
on by women only, one of whom sleeps in the building. A 
cake (gosa) of cow-dung (opla) is kept burning in front of 
the door of the building, and is called agnt-ka-pahra, being 
supposed to be efficacious in preventing the approach of evi 
influences near the new-born babe. 


The future destiny of the infant is fixed on the night 
before the sixth day after birth, and on it the women of the 
village come and sing, and the family keeps watch all mght 
(rdtjéga). An impecunious person is often known as chhatti-ka- 
bikha, ie, one who went hungry on his sixth. | 


On the morning of the sixth day the family send sweetened 
“aitig (dalia) round to their friends in the village; the 
oor of the house is leeped, and the mother (jacha) is brought 
out with the infant ee 2 set down upon a pfra or stool. 
The Ndin bathes her, and gets some grain for this. 


On the night before the tenth day (das#than) the women 
of the family and the Nain /eep the whole of the house, both 
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sifa and dngan, clothes are washed, all earthen vessels which °#4** o. 
have been used are broken and new ones procured, and all Poptlation 
metal vessels are washed and scoured. On the tenth day the ™™** 
Brahman comes to the house and lights the hom, or sacred fire, 

in which the wood of the jand and the dhak, til, barley and 

sugar (khind) are burned. By way of purification the Brahman 

sprinkles the whole of the house with Ganges water (gangajal) 

mixed with cow's urine (gdo muir), cow-dung, milk and ghd, 

and he puts a_ little of the mixture on the hands of each » 
member of the family. 


The Brahman and the relatives of the family are then 
feasted and the women of the village come and sing, receivin; 
for this some uncooked bara moistened in water and seat 
with sugar. The father of the infant presents a tiydl or suit 
of clothes, consisting of a ghagra or skirt, an angya or bodice, 
and a dopatta or shawl to his wife's mother and sister, to his 
brother's wives, and to his own sister (nanad). The latter 
relative also washes the mother’s nipple (chucht dh#lai) for 
which she gets some jewels or a cow. 


On the same day the various village menials bring the 
new-born infant toys typical of their respective callings, thus 
the Khati's wite will bring a miniature bedstead, and will get 
Re. 1; she comes only in the case of a first-born son and not 
at all in the case of a girl. The Kumhdr brings a small 
earthen vessel, and gets some grain. The Lohdr's wife brings 
a panjni, or small tron ring for the foot, and for it receives a 
garment and some sweetened bdjra. The Dim comes and 
recites the genealogy, and the Chamér brings a leathern tagrt 
‘and ties it round the boy's waist. The Nai puts some d#bh 
wrass on the head of the infant's father or grandfather, and 
the Brahman does the same, each receiving a fee. 





The child im generally named on the tenth day. The 
father makesenc \s of the Brahman, who, after consulting 
his patra or alm | gives the father four names, beginning 
with the same “to choose from. No such precautions 
are taken in rec to a girl's name, which the parents fix 
themselves. The ‘man receivee 4 annas for the ceremonies 
of purification anc ming in the case of a boy and 2 annas 
in the case of ° _ The sétak ended by the rite of hom 
is the only ce (oars in the case of the birth 
of a girl, Ab sonth after the birth, as soon as the 
mother can go c ‘ceremony of jalwa pijan is performed. 
The mother ‘batt. and placing a vessel of water and a cup 
(katora) containing sweetened bijra on her head, she goes to 
the village tank ecompanied by the women and cl dr n of 















( 


OHAP. 1,0, 


Fopulation. 
Hindiis, 


Sex shatistics, 
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the village. She places the bajra on the ghat of the tank, 
and doas obeisance to it, after which she distributes it with 
some sugar to the children, and then returns home. 


The above is a fairly accurate outline of the birth ceremonies 


as practised by Hindu Jats. In the case of ther Hindu 
tribes they are practically the same with unimportant differences, 
except in the ease of the Bishnois. With them the period of 
silak extends to thirty days, and during that period the 
mother lives apart with the child, and may not fo near fire, 
nor touch a cow. At the end of that period she js purified 
by the ceremony called chinta dena, in which water is « riakled, 
the hom, or sacred fire, burnt, and manirds read, and at the 
same time the child receives pahul or baptism, and is received 
into the Bishnoi faith. This rite consists mainly in puttin, 
a few drops of charan, or consecrated water, into the child's 
mouth. 


The birth ceremonies in the case of Musalmdns differ some- 
what. No formal announcement of the birth is made, but 
the village Kazi is summoned and repeats the azin in the 
infant's ear. There is no s#tat. On the sixth day the mother 
is bathed, and on the tenth (dasuthan) sweetenod rica is 
cooked and the relatives fed. The mother is also bathed on 
the twentieth and thirtieth day. On or after the fortieth 
day the infant's hair is shaved and the Nai, who performs 
the operation, is supposed to receive a weight of silver equal to 
the weight of the hair. As a fact, he general] ive 


on this day, As in the case of Hindtis the menials brir 

offerings, but on the fortieth day. The Lohr gets Re, 

for his panjni; the Khati the same sum for a toy-cart: £ 

Chamar brings the child a leather necklace and the po 
=] 


/- _ 







the fortieth day by the women of the fo ae 
name found on opening the Korén haphazard igs". 

People who are well off perform the ak 
is one year old; it consists in sacrificing) 
of a boy and one in case of agirl. Cir 











“aken sometimes. 


ee ae 8 girl: Cig | ‘sion (bkina) Gs 

performed by the Ndi when the boyis bh . sgh wits 

and 12. The Nai receives Re. 1-4-0 for the bro he azo of 5 
The males in this district exceed the fer Wea) et: 

The excess is to be seen at every by about 35,000. 


religion, though Perhaps it is most mari pie ae eer 
15. Thereafter the difference is redre: shat cans 1. a 
of wives in large numbers from the surrow, | ae Nativa . data 
The excess is due, in the first instance, to. >. ‘eee 
male over female births, while deaths of - ; 





receives ona 
or two rupees. The mother is bathed, and the family fed — 







‘ re ii L ai 
The first 


rs 
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do not gre tly exceed those of females, and in many years are CHAP. I, 6 
, sehelaably less than the latter. abi Populate 


The statistics as to civil condition are contained in table 14 git eenee 
of Part B. Two important facts are proved, first that infant ° 
marriage is most uncommon, and, secondly, that the number of 

widows is very small compared with the number of persons 

married. The latter fact leads to the conclusion that widow 


remarriage is very common in the district. This conclusion is 
confirmed by independent inguiries I have made. The fact 
that women are less numerous than men has encouraged the 


practice of taking money for girls given in marriage. There are 
now very few classes of the community among which this prac- 
tice is considered derogatory. In most cases the woman is 
a mere chattel. When yet a child sheis betrothed, anda fixed 
sum is paid to her father when this ceremony takes place. 
Later on she is married, and more money passes. When she 
- attains the age of puberty the mukliwa ceremony takes 
: lace, and she cohabits with her husband. If her husband 
: ies, she husband’s nearest agnate has the right to marry her 
by the karewa form, and if he refrains from exercising this 
right, either because he is married himself or for any other 
reason, he sells the girl to some other person. The woman 
herself has absolutely no voice in any of these transactions, 
Wherever she is she is treated as little better than a slave. 

In her father’s house she may have some love and affec- 
tion bestowed on her, but in her husband’s house she becomes 
the unpaid servant of all her husband’s relatives. The most 
surprising thing about this system is the wonderful patience 
with which the women bear their lot. Now and again a wife 
will run away to her father’s house if her husband beats her 
too egg Bp makes her work too hard, but as the father, 
if he is + | honest man, invariably returns his daughter to 
thehush’ (yho does not hesitate to punish her for her escapade, 

a F t is not often resorted to. It more frequently 
a & woman will run away with another man. This 







7 al e she is immoral, but because the other man has 
¢ less work and fewer beatings than her husband 
iy -henever such a case arises the injured husband 
a “0 get back the girl, but eng this he is quite 
cu Is paid the sum he gave for her; if he cannot 


Tot. \ ‘4, “he usually goes to law. He does not appear to 
1 | by any motives of honour or jealousy. He is 
merelr — joyed because his chattel has been stolen, he would 
probab, equally vexed if a thief had raided his plough-oxen. 
This peculiar relation between the sexes has produced 
the criminal known as the barda-farosh. This man usually 
entices away wives from their husbands by promising them 
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cHAP.1,C, jewels, or a comfortable home, aud when he has obtained 

— «4 possession of a woman he does not scruple to sell her for * 
vil condi- what he can get. Sometimes he stipulates for jewels to be . 
given to the girl, but, as a rule, all he cares about is the 
money payment to himself. The profession of barda-farosh is a 
lucrative one, but itis not without its dangers, as there 1s 
always the risk of a prosecution for kidnapping or abduction, 
and it is never certain what evidence the woman, whose evi- 
dence is usually all-important, will give in the case. If her 
new home is more comfortable than her husband’s, and if she does 
not wish to return to her husband, her evidence will probably 
result in the triumphant discharge of the accused, If, however, 
she finds that in leaving her husband she has ne from 
the frying-pan into the fire, she is just as capable of giving 
evidence which will cause the accused tu be imprisoned for a long 
term. 





These remarks apply in their entirety only to Jats and 
castes of like or lower standing. Among Rajpits women are, of 
course, very strictly secluded, and they do no work in the fields, 
though they have to look after all the internal household 
management. 





Still even among the highest castes and among the most 
educated classes woman is looked on as a being far inferior 
to man, and little better than the absolute property of her 


husband. 
oeattouts em The ceremonies connected with betrothal and marriage 
trothal and are marked with even great detail and elaboration than in 
Sa a the case of those connected with birth-and_ death. Among 


Hindu Jats, both Deswdlis and MHagris, theyyare much as 
follows :—Betrothal (ndta) is performed by the\ -eremony of 
(sagdt) when the bride and bridegroom are still | snder age. 
The affair is at first informally arranged by the ‘gs anc " 
“nay 






‘if matters are satisfactory, they then proceed t 
betrothal. In this the bride's father sends his 
Re. 1 and a cocoanut (ndryal) to the house of the b/ 
(dulhd or nosha): The latter in the presence of 


2% 


seated on a patra or low stool, and receiv | 
the néryal from the Nai, who also makes 15 
forehead, and puts sweetmeats into his mouth, |... are 


also distributed to the spectators, Thebetrothalisthe  _ leted. 
The Nai is feasted, and, after receiving Rs. 2-4-0 pyand 
a khes or wrap, departs. | - 


In cases where the bride is sold by her p#@uts, the 
peat is complete when the price is fixed md a part of 
it paid, : 
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After the betrothal is complete, the sdwa or lagan, 1. e., CHAP. 1. 6, 
an auspicious date for the wedding is fixed by the Brahman popniation. 
or parohit of the bride's family some five or six weeks before Castoms cor 
the marriage. The Ndiis then again sent by the bride’s father frothal and 
to the boy’s father with a fewa or letter written on paper Tey 
stained yellow, which announces to him the date or /agan fixed 2 
for the wedding. With the tewa the Ndi takes Re. 1 and a 
cocoanut, and also a tiydl or suit of clothes for the bridegroom's 
mother. On the evening of the Ndi’s arrival the boy’s relatives 
are all collected, and the rupee and cocoanut (ndryal) are 
presented to the boy, the tewa to his father, and the tiydl 
to his mother. For several days before the marriage procession 
(barit or janet) starts from the boy’s village heis feasted by his 
relatives in the village at their houses in turn, and on these 
‘oceasions he receives the ban,t.e., his body is rubbed over by the 
Nai with a mixture (batna) of flour, turmeric and oil. The boy 
receives five, seven or nine bans, and the girl receives two less in her 
own house. The number of béns to be given is communicated in 
the fewa announcing the date of the marriage. The day upon | 
which the first dan 15 Bren is called halidhat. The guests who . 
are to accompany the bardt are invited by receiving small quanti- . 
ties of rice, coloured yellow with turmeric. These guests 
assemble at the boy’s village before the burdt starts, and just before - 
the start pay each their neondha (neota) or contribution to the . 
expenses of the marriage. . 


The system of neondha or neota isa curious one; it will Neota, 

be understood by an example. A invites B to the marriage 
of his son, B presents a neoia of Rs 5; if subsequently B has : 
a marriage he will invite A, who will pay perhaps Rs. 7 neota : 
. 





to B; the excess Rs. 2 is called badhau, and B will have to 

pay at least this amount of neota to A on the next occasion 

of a marriagein A’s family. The account can be closed by 
either party on any occasion paying no more than the exact 
_/amount of the excess due from him. A very large sum . 
offered as nzota will be sometimes refused, in the fear that 1t 

will be difficult or impossible to repay it. Only those are invited 

as guests to the wedding who owe this neota. 


The boy's maternal uncle (mdmu) presents the bhat before 
the procession starts; it consists of clothes and jewels for the 
boy's mother, and is a free gift. He also presents clothes to 
the other relatives of the boy. The Brahman or Sunndr ties 
the kangan or bracelet on the boy’s wrist, and marshalled by 
the Nai the procession starts. At this point among the Jats 
the bridegroom’s sister seizes his stirrup or the nose string 
of his camel as if to op ri and she receives a small nt 
as an inducement to let him proceed, Jhdpas or handmarks 
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CHAP. 1,C. of red geru are put on the wall of the png of both bride 

Population. and bridegroom onthe first day on which the bins are given, 

Neola, also on the bride's house the day before the bardt reaches 
her village, and on the boy’s angan the day before it returns. 


On approaching the bride's village shortly before sunset 
the barét halts in the gora, and the village Ndi comes out 
to meet it with a vessel of water; he is followed by the Dhanak 
with a smouldering gosw or cake of cow-dung, and both get 
a small fee from the bridegroom's father. Among the Deswali 
Jats the bride’s father with his relatives then comes out to 
meet the barat, and present the boy’s father with some laddas 
or sweetmeats, Re, 1 and a cocoanut, while his Brahman puts 
4 tikw on the bridegroom’s forehead and a seré or cap on his 
head. Hakk gwér or gora (a fee of Re, 1) is often paid to 
the headman of the village. 

Among the Bagris the girl’s father and his relatives only 
come as far asthe village chawnk, the bardt advances and meets 
them there, and the presentation of the cocoanut, &e., takes 
place there. When all this has been satisfactorily accomplished 
the bardt advances to the bride’s house for the ceremony of 
dhukio. The bridegroom dismounts, and among Deswali Jats 
there isa mimie scuffle, in which the boys of the village 
attempt to mount his horse. The bridegroom with a branch 
of the ber or jhdérberi then strikes the toran, a small wooden 
frame made by the Khati for Re. 1, and suspended over 
the bride's door; her father seizes the jharberi branch and 
pulls it into the house. The bride’s mother and sister then 
measure (mdapna) the bridegroom with a° cloth, and the former 
performs the ceremony of drafa by waving a dish containing 
a lamp and other articles round his head. The bride’s mother 
and sister are presented with Re. 1-4-0 each, and the bridegroom 
and his friends then return to the jandalwdsa, or place in the 
village set apart for the members of the marriage procession. 
The above ceremonies take place about sunset or a little 
after, | After this the bride’s mother and her other female relatives 
take rice to the jandalwdsa for the members of the barat. 


roars ‘The actual marriage ceremony ( hera) always takes place 
eet atter nichtfall at the Ooride’s ona in the paket of which 

4 manda or canopy is erected. The Brahman parohits or famil 

priests of both parties are present. The bridegroom and his friends 

and relatives proceed to the bride’s house. The latter is brought 
in, dressed either in clothes previously sent by the bridegroom's 
lather from the jandalwdésa or in those presented as a bhdt by 
her maternal uncle. The bride and bridegroom sit down, she 
on’ & pira or high stool on his right hand, and he on a patra 
or low stool. The Brahman makes a chaunk, and lights the 
Hom or sacred fire, Mantras or sacred texts are read, and 








- 
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the boy's right hand is put into that of the girl on which some 
menda has been rubbed. 


The girl’s Brahman then calls upon the girl’s father to 
perform the kanyddhan. The latter then putstwo paisas into 
the boy’s hand and the girl's Brahman pours water on them; 
the father then says that he gives his daughter as a virgin 


(kanya) to the bridegroom who accepts in a form of words 


called s#sat. The girl’s Brahman then knots her orhna to the 
boy’s dopatia, and the phera or binding ceremony then takes 
place. The girl and boy both circle slowly four times round 
the fire, keeping their right sides towa it. Among the 
Deswali Jats the girl leads in the first three phera, and 
the boy in the last; the Bderis reverse this; with them the 
boy leads in the first threa and the girl in the last. After 
the fourth phers the boy and girl sit down, their positions, 


however, being changed, the bridegroom now sitting on the 


girl's right. 
While the pheras are going on the Brahmans of both 


parties recite their respective genealogies, and that of the girl 
alls upon the girl’s father to do géoddén, upon which the 


latter presents the Brahman with a young calf or cow, and 
the girl's relatives give similar presents to the boy's father 


(samdfi). The girl's Brahman receives Rs. 6 or Ks.7 for his share 


in the ceremonies. The bride is then given some /addus and 


i into the inner apartments. The boy's sera is received 
oy hi 


s mother-in-law, who gets Ke. 1, and he then returns to 


the jandalwisa leaving his dopatta still knotted to the orhna 


at the bride’s house. 


__ The day succeeding the phera ceremony is called bandhar or 
badhar, the bridegroom with the bariét is fed both morning and 
evening at the expense of the bride's father, and the 
same is the case on the next day when the bida or 


formal departure of the bardt takes place. On that day 
_ the bridegroom’s father proceeds to the bride’s house, and 


presents the bari or present of clothes, jewels, &c. In the 
evening the bardt assembles at the bride’s house, and the 
bride's father brings the din, which consists of a bedstead, 
or charpai, under which are placed all the brass household 
vessels which the bride is to take with her, The boy’s 
father gives the kamfns some fees, and the neofa is collect- 
ed from the bride’s guests just as was done previously in 
the boy’s villaze. The actual departure of the bardt takes 
placa next morning. As the procession moves off the 
virl's mother puts a red handmark (thépa) of geru on the 
ack of the boy’s father. | eer S. 





CHAP. I,'C, 


Porulation. 
The marriage 
Ceremony, 


After cere 
mon ira, 


CHAP. I, 
Population: 
After cere- 

monies, 


Mukla wa. 


* 
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The village néin and the bride's brother accompany 
her to the bridegroom’s village. On approaching the latter 
the bride and bridegroom with the ndin stay outside, and 
the rest of the procession enters the village. The women 
of the village then come out singing. A vessel of water 
is placed on the girl’s head, and they proceed to the bride- 
groom's house. At the door the bridegroom’s mother mea- 
sures Jboth bride and bridegroom with a cloth and with 
the bilona or (churning stick), and sprinkles some water out 
of the vessel on the girl's head, the rest she throws away. 
The boy’s sister then bars the door (béharrukdi) and re- 
ecives a small present in order to induce her to open it. 
Inside the house seven thalis or dishes are placed on the 
ground in a row, the bridegroom walks along and pushes 
them on either side with his foot. The bride then has to 
pick them up and put them inside one another without 
allowing them to make any sound by knocking together. 


The game of kangan khelna then takes place ; the bride 
unties the bridegroom’s kengun or bracelet, and the bride- 
groom does the same for her. These are put into a pardf, 
a flat dish containing water or lassi, into which also a ring 
(chialla) has been put. The bride and bridegroom then 
make snatches into the dish, she with two hands and he 
with one, in order to get out the ring, whichever of them 
catches the ring first 1s supposed to win. The bride is 
then taken off to worship the village deities, such as tha 
Bhumia and the Sitala, &e. On her return the ceremony 


of munhdikhdi is performed. The bride receives small ws 
na 


sents from her relatives as inducement to remove her or 
and show her face. Next day gotkundila takes place. In 
this the bride is received into the bridegroom’s clan or gét 
by eating out of the same dish as the bridegroom’s sister 
and his brother's wives. 


The following day the bride returns with her brother hn 


and the ndin to her village, where she stays till mukléwa 
takes place some time, perhaps several years, afterwards. 


The mukldwa ceremony is performed after the bride has 
reached puberty, and an odd number of years after the 
actual marriage. After the mukldwa the bride finally settles 
in the bridegroom’s house, and they live as man and wife. 


» The above is an outline of the marriage ceremonies as prae- 


Marriage cere- 


tised among Jats, and with minor and unimportant differences 
it applies generally in the case of other Hindu tribes, except 
Bishnois. ¥ 


Among them the proposal for a betrothal comes from 


Eishaois, the bridegroom's relations, and not from those of the bride, 
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as in the caso of other Hindus. If matters are satisfactory, “#455 © 
the deputation returns and fetches the bridegroom’s  rela- Population. 
tions. They proceed again to the bride’s house and present nite sno 
Re. 1 and a cocoanut, which the bride accepts and the Bishnols. i 
hetrothal is complete. When the date or Jagan has been 

fixed, in place of the tewa or pili chitthi, a yellow string 

(dhora) with a number of knots on it, corresponding to the 

date fixed for the marriage, is sent by the bride's relatives 

to those of the bridegroom. 


After the arrival of the bardt at the bride’s village 
the dhukdo takes place as in the case of other Hindiis. 
Instead of the foriin, a rope is suspended over the door of 
the bride’s house. 


The marriage is performed at night. No. phere are 
performed ; the binding ceremony is the pfri badal, or ex- 
change of stools by the bride and bridegroom, who also take 
each other's hands (hathlewa). 


The marriage ceremony among Musalman Rajputs differs Musa!mana, 
somewhat from that in vogue among Hindtis, although it 
is easy to see that they were one and the same, and that 
the Musalmdin ceremony is the Hindu one changed to 
make it fit in with the Musalmdn creed. ) 


As in the case of Hindus, after preliminary arrangements 
between the two fathers, the bride's father sends his Nai to the 
bridegroom's father, the Nai presents the bridegroom with Re. 1 
and clothes, and distributes sugar. A ¢thali or dish is placed on 
the ground into which the by-standers put money, and out of this 
the Nai takes Re. 1 asa neg or fee. The boy's father gives him 
Re. 1 also and a than or piece of cloth. Theceremony is called 
ropna, and the betrothal is then complete. The next cere- 
mony is the sinddra. This consists in the boy's father going 
| with -his Naito. the bride’s house, taking with him a fjasls 
and a garment for the latter, and also ahansli. The bride's 
father in his turn presents the bridegroom's father with a 
pagri and a chadar or thin. 





When the girl is sold, the betrothal (ropna) consists 
merely in an offer, and an aeceptance of the girl for a 
price, together with part payment of the latter, amounting 
to at least Rs. 20. - 


When the date of the marriage is fixed the Nai is 
sent by the bride’s father with a yellow letter announcing 
the date, and in the case of a sale he is instructed to 
deliver this letter only on payment of the balance of the price. In 
an ordinary marriage the Nai takes Re. 1 and a reza, a kind 
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CHAP. 1,0. of garment, with him for the bridegroom. The Nai gets 
Population. Rs. 2-4-0 and a garment, as neg (fee) on this occasion. é 


The bin ceremony is performed, and neondha (neota) 
collected as in the ease of Hindts. The bardt or janet on 
reaching the boy's village goes atraight to the jandalwdsa, 
and does not halt in the gora. At the former place they 
are met by*the bride's people with their Nai who gives 
the members of the bardt sharbat to drink (serba). Re. 1 
and a reza (garment) 1s given to the bridegroom, and the 
latter’s father distributes Rs. 4 among the amfns. The 
bardt must reach the village shortly before sunset. After 
sunset the bridegroom and his friends go to the girl's house. 
The nikéh or Musalman marriage service is then read 
first to the girl who is in the inner apartment and then 
to the boy bridegroom who is outside. The ab kabil or 
acceptance of the contract of marriage then takes place. 
The ceremonies on the day of bids are much the same as ‘ 
+» ¢he case of Hindis, As among Hindis the bridegroom's | 
sister tries to bar the house door when the barat returns 
to his village, and has to be appeased by a present. 


Among Ranghars, +. ¢., Musalman Rajptits, the girl 
stays for good in the bridegroom's family after marriage, and 
no separate muklawa takes place; when, however, s1x months 
or a year after the phere she goes to see her parents, they 

ive her some presents which they call muklawa. It is evi- 
flontly a relic of the Hindu ceremony. 


Among Musalmin Gujars the betrothal seems to be 
more of the nature of a bargain in which the bride is sold 
for a price. The bridegroom's father sends a male relative, — 
or a female of the bride's village to arrange matters with 
the bride's father. Formerly the messenger used to present 
Rs. 2 to the girl’s father and used to receive a garment 
from him. Now the custom is for the messenger to give 
Rs. 21 to the bride’s father and to receive some clothes in / 
return. The Ndi apparently takes no part in the betrothal. | 
When the date of the wedding has been fixed, which is 
alvays a Thursday, the Nadi is sent with a string in which 
are tied as many knots as Thursdays will intervene between the 
date, of despatch and the wedding. The rest of the ceremonies 
are much the sameas in the case of Ranghars. 





The foregoing ceremonies are only practised in the case of 
the first marriage of the boy and girl. In case of widowhood 
the ceremonies are much curtailed, and, as a rule, the karewa 
form ot marriage takes place. In this form there are practically 
no ceremonies beyond the feeding of the brotherhood, f 


7 
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even this is often omitted. The mere fact of cohabitation and ‘™4' 5°: 
the acknowledgment by the man that the woman is his wife Population, 
is ordinarily deemed sufficient to bind both parties. Korawa, 


Polygamy is exceedingly rare in this district even among 
-Muhammadans, and polyandry, acknowledged as such, is non-exist- 
ent, though it is not uncommon among Jats and lower castes 
for a woman to be shared in common by several brothers, 
- though she is recognized as the wife of only the eldest of them. 


.The marriage ceremony bears distinct traces of having grown Meaning ot 
out of a primitive system of marriage by capture and some customs ‘"* “*"°"* 
connected therewith, which have only lately been given up, 
point even moreclearly to this. When the bardt halted on the 
outskirts of the bride’s village, a mimic battle with hankar (peb- 
bles) used forraerly to take place between the members of the 
procession and the village boys. The meeting of the bride's 
father and the bridegroom’s father in the wyora, or in the 
village chaunk, looks like the vestige of a panchayat in which 
the village comes to terms with an attacking force, The red 
hand-mark put on the bridegroom's father as the bariit leaves 
the village is certainly a token of the forcible abduction of the 
bride, and the ceremonies at the bridegroom’s village after the 
return of the barit were evidently originally meant to indicate 
, that the bride was henceforth bound to render services to her 
captor. 


The languages or rather dialects of the district, as tabulated Language, 
in the Census returns, may be properly placed into three 
broad classes: the Hindi (Hindustani) dialect or dialects, the 
_ Bagri, and the Punjabi. 


Hindustani includes Urddi, which is, of course, nowhere a Urdi, 
rural dialect, but confined to the more educated classes in towns, 
and it is needless to dwell on its characteristics here. 


| The Hindi, in which is comprised a large portion of Hindi, 
the dialects of the district, may be taken to mean the 
common speech of the peasantry of the south-eastern Punjab, the 
1 ag standard type of which is, or perhaps rather was, the Brij 
dialect of Mathra. It is, of course, not the case ‘that tho 
Hindi of the district conforms entirely to that standard, 
but it does so sufficiently to be differentiated thereby from 
the neighbouring Bagri and Punjabi dialects. . 

The most important characteristics of the rural Hindi 
are perhaps too well known to require detailed treatment 
here. 

The boundaries of the tract in which a more or less 
pure Hindi is spoken in this district may probably be de- 
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UHAP. 1,0. fined as follows, viz., all that portion of the district south 

Population. of a line drawn from Fatahabad to Tohdna and east of a line 

Hindi, through Fatahdbid, Hissir and Kairu. This includes con- 
neeiyae Anes than half the area of the four southern tahsila 
of the district. 


| Across the northern boundary of this tract, we come 

| to Eunysbiapsr es Pachhadés of the Nali tract, and to 
the north-west of Fatahdabad lies the Sirsa tahsil in which 
pure Hindi is practically unknown. ) 


Bagel, Across tho western boundary of the Hindi-speaking tract 
we come to what may be regarded as debateable ground 
between Hindi and Bagri. There 1s no hard-and-fast line 
at which Hindi ends and Bagri begins. The change takes the 
form of an even broader pronunciation 0! the vowels than 
<1 Hindi, and then a gradual change in the vocabulary, but 
within the limits of tahsils Fatahibad, Hissar and Bhiwani 
the change is so slight that it is doubtful whether if can 
be said that true Badgri is spoken anywhere in these tahsils. 
A. considerable part of the debateable tract is held by 
Bagri immigrants, and the effect of the immigration has been 
to introduce a decided Hindi element into their Bagri rather 

than the reverse. 

True Bagri, as distinguished from Hindi, is probably 
spoken in the south-west of the Sirsa tahsil. 

The original or standard type of Bieri, the language of 
the Bagar, appears to be the dialect of ‘drwar or Jodhpur 
which is prevalent through Western Rajpitana. It is. some- . 
times said to be adialect of Hindi, and this is true if Hindi | 
is taken to mean the language of Northern India; in the 
sense, however, in which Hindi has been used above, the 
fact is not so much that Bagri is a dialect of Hindi as 
that Hindi and Bdgri are sister dialects which fade away 
into each other at thoir point of junction. 


Ponjébl, On crossing the northern boundary of the tract defined 
above we first meet with Punjabi among the Pachhddas 
of the Ghaggar valley ; the same language is fuund all the 

way down the length of the valley into the Sirsa tahsil, 
and nearly to the point where it crosses the Bikaner border. 
In the portion of the Sirs4 tahsil south of the Ghaggar val- 
ley, Bagri is the ordinary speech which changes to unjabi 
on the north of the Ghaggar. Thus the Punjébi speaking tract 
embraces the valley of the Ghaggar° and the portion of the district 
to the north of it. 

Pachhhdl, In tahs{l Fatahdbéd Punjabi, asspoken by the Pachhadas, 

and the Hindi are brought into contact, while in Sirsa this 
same form of Punjabi and the truco Bagri meet each other. 
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The Punjabi of the district may be divided into two dialects — CHAP. I, G.. 


Punjabi properly so-called, the natural tongue of the Sikh Population, 
Jat, and the speech of the Musalman Pachhdda from the west, ****“ 
which is known as Pachhadi. 

Both the real Punjabi an the Pachhadi are characterised by 
shortness of the vowels; but Pachhddi is distinguished from 
true Punjabi by the still greater prevalence of nasal sounds, 
and by a slight admixture of Hindi and Bagri words. The 
true Punjabi is spoken by the Sikh Jats in the Sirsa tahsil, 
north of the Ghaggar, in Budhlada, and by the colonies of 
Patidla Sikh Jiits found here and there along the Ghaggar 
in the Fatahdbdd tahsil. Pachhadi is, showever, the common 
form of speech on the Ghaggar along the whole of its course 
in this district, and is found in villa at considerable dis- 
tances to the south of that stream. _ 

Punjibi and Bagri are not different languages, but 
different dialects of what has been called the Western 
Gaudian group of the Indie languages, both closely connected 
with Sanskrit. The most striking difference between the two 
dialects is perhaps the difference in accent and in the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels which makes the speech of a 
Jat from the Bagar sound so different from that of a 
Sikh Jat from the Malwa, even when the words they 
use are pretty much the same. The vowel a especially 
is pronounced differently by the two classes; for instanee, 
the Sikh calls himself Jat with the short a pronounced 
much like the English word “jut,’ and the Bagri calls 





himself Jat, with the long @ pronounced like the a im “ far,” 


——— 


or rather like the a@ in “saw”; and so all through, the 
Punjabi shortens his a’s as much as possible, and the 
Bagri pronounces them as broadly as possible. Even the 4, 
which ts the termination of so many words is pronounced 
by the Bagri more like o or aw, eg. the word “kaka” 
—“father’s younger brother,” is pronounced “caweaw,” and 
the people themselves in writing Bigri words often spell 
this sound with o and not 4. Similarly in pronouncing the 
other vowels the Bagri makes them as broad as he can 
and the Punjabi euts them short, at the same time often 
doubling the following consonant, e. g., Bagri “ tdbar” (child), 
Punjabi “tabbar” (wife); Bagri tiba (sandhill), Punjabi tibba ; 
Bagri dt (bruise), Punjabi “futt.” Bagri is very free 
from nasal sounds which are common in Punjabi and Pach- 
hadi, especially in the latter. In many words Bégri has 
dropped the r which has been maintained by the® Panjabi 
of the Satlaj, eg., Bdgri ‘gim’ (village), Punjabi ‘granw; 
Bagri pota (grandson), Punjabi potra; Bagri often hasb 
for the sound pronounced » or w by Punjabi, eg., Bagn 
bint (divide), Punjabi vand. Bagri has a greater tendency than 


CHAP. I, 6, 
Population, 
Pachhadi. 
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Punjabi to adopt words with cerebral letters, e.g., Bagri ‘kathe, 
(where), Punjibi “ kitthe.” Bagri pronounces some of its surds like 
sonants, «.g., the Urdu affix ‘ké’ is pronounced and even 
written “ go.” A similar tendency is sometimes seen in Punjabi, 
e.g., the participial termination ‘dd’ for ‘td,’ but aspirated sonants 
are often pronounced like surds, e.g., ‘ ghar’ (house) sounds very like 
Khar, Bhatti like Patti, and “ Dhdriwdl’ (the name of a clan 
of Sikh Jéts) like “ Théliwdl.” The result of these differences is 
that Bigri is distinguished by its broadness and coarseness, 
Punjébi by its sharpness, and Pachhddi by its nasal_sound. 
Bagri seems to be spoken from the back of the head, Punjabi 
from the front part of the mouth, and Pachhidi through the 
nose. 


There is a great difference in the vocabulary of Punjsbi and 
Badcri, many of the commonest objects being called by totally 
diffarent names. Indeed, there is an extraordinary variety 
of words within each dialect for the objects and H gored of 
a peasant ’s every-day life, for domestic animals in all stages and 
conditions, for clothing of every kind, for utensils and implements, 
articles of food and ordinary operations in the house or in the field. 
ren the prepositions and conjunctions differ in the different 
dialects. 


Notwithstanding these difforences the structure of both dialects 
is essentially the same. Yet there are also great differences in 
the inflections. The Hindustani affixes of the possessive case 
ki ii ke become in Bagri go gi ge or rather ro rf ore, and in 
Punjabi dé df de, fem. pl. diyén; the dative affix in Hindust- 
fini ko becomes in Bigrine, in Punjabi nin. The affix denoting 
the agent of a past act, in Hindustini ne, 1s often dropped in 
Bagri and almost always in Punjabi. The ablative affix mstead 
of the Urdii sv, is in Bdgri sn and in Punjdbi thon or simply 
on. The plural base in both dialects generally ends im 4én_ 
instead of the Urdd om, and isoften retained in the nominative © 
of a masculine noun ending in a consonant where the Urdi. 
drops it. The pronouns and their oblique eases are expressed 
very differently. In Bagri the tense which in Urdi is the 
subjunctive is used for the present, while in Punjibi as in 
Urdu the present tense is expressed by a participle with some 
form of the verb ‘hai,’ eg., Urdi‘karta hai, Bigri, ‘ kare, Punjabi 
‘karda hai’ (he is doing). The present tense of the auxiliary 
verb is much the same in Punjabi as in Urdi, but in Bagn 
the h gives place to s, e.g., Urdii ‘hai’ (is), Bigri‘ se, Punjabi 
‘hat. Thee past tense differs in all three, Urdu ‘ tha’ (was), 
Bagri ‘hd, Punjabi‘ sa’ or ‘si. The gerund which in Urddi ends 
in na, ends in an in Punjabi and in bo in Bagri, 4g., Urdu 
khand (eating), Bagri kidbo, and Punjabi khdwan. Their very 
lnterjections arg different, ?. Oey instead of the Urdu an for 
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‘yes, the Bagri says hdmbe and the Sikh ‘ho. The syntax of CHAP. 16 
both dialects is very much the same, the most noticeable Population. 
difference being the peculiar use made in Bdgri of the phrase Pachhadi. 
ko nin== the Urdi koi nahin (‘not at all’),eg.,diéna ko hoya 

nin, with the emphasis very much on the ko, meaning “no 

grain was produced,” or ko gaya nfn—“ he did not go.” 


The Bawariyds have a dialect 
sometimes been considered a sort 
to facilitate their combination for 


of their own which has «=. 
of thieves’ slang, kept up 
purposes of crime; but 


the great mass of the Biwariyds in this district are 
not at all given to crime, and have no desire to conceal 
their dialect; moreover, it is spoken most commonly by 
the women and children, while the men, at all events in 
their intercourse with their neighbours, speak in ordinary 
Baeri or Punjibi. It seems probable that it is simply 


the dialect of the country of their 
their wanderings. 


The Nats, Sdnsis and some 


origin” kept up by them in 


others of the wandering 


tribes also have dialects of their own. 


The statistics showing the local distribution of tribes and 
castes are contained in Table 15 of Part 3B. 


The general distribution may be briefly summarized thus- Trivs and 


Cnslea, 


The eastern half of Bhiwani contains a large number of Hindi Gocal distribu. 


Rajput villages, while the rest is 


Deswalis to the east and Bigris to the west, and also by a 


a aw os | . tion of 5 tribes 
occupied by Jats who are O°) Ac. 


large number of Musalman Rajpits of the Jatu clan. Hansi 
tahsil is almost wholly occupied by Jats except for a group 
of Musalmin Jatu Rajput villages to the south-west. 


In Hissir Jdts and Rajputs, the latter mostly Musalmans, 
are intermingled, but Jats predominate on the east side of 


the tahsil. 


The southern half of the Fatahdbad tahsil is held by Jats 
for the most part, who are Deswilis on the east and Bagris 


on the west. North of the Jats w 
and north of them again, along the 
with some admixture of Sikh Jats fr 
Dogars from the north. 


e find Musalman Kanghars 
Ghaggar valley, Pachhadas 
om Patiala and Musalman 


In Sirs4 the Bigri Jats are found alone to the south of 


the Ghaggar, the Pachhidé along 


Jit to the north of the Ghagga 


the western lower of the latter, 
Bagri Jats, 


the Ghagyar and the Sikh 
r in the Rohi tract. On 
there are a few villages of 


CHAP. I, 0. 


Population. 
Pormar inhbabi- 
fants. Histor 


= 


y 
tribal coloni- 


tion, 
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The limits of tribal territories as at present in existence 
are the result of a comparatively very recent colonisation. In 
regard to the former inhabitants little is known, and but little 
can be gathered from what wedo know. The settlement of 
tha Tunwar Rajpits from Delhi in this district is probably 
the earliest tribal movement of which we have any authentic 
record. This has been dealt with in Chapter II, and will be 
noticed below. They appear to have been followed by Chauhan 
Kiaypits, who did not apparently, however, come in large numbers, 
or if they did, only made a temporary stay. The Jdtu Réjpits, 
a younger branch of the Tunwdr clan, entered the district 
from Kajpiitina after the expulsion of the clan from Delhi. 
The Puowar Rajpits made their appearance in the south-eastern 
corner of the district at an early date. Tradition says that 
they were allied by marriage with the Chauhans of Delhi 
from whom they received a grant of territory around Kaldnaur 
and Rohtak. Thence they found their way into this district 
where they came into conflict with the Jdtis who stayed their 
further progress. 


The predecessors of the present tribes of Deswali Jats 
appear to have advanced into the district from the south-east, 
and many of their villages on the eastern border are very 


old. 


The Sirsd tahs{l was no doubt the seat of a fairly advanced 
civilisation in ancient times, but when the tract came under 
British rule, it was, and had been for a long time, an 
uninhabited waste, and there is practically no information 
available as to the former distribution of tribes in that part 
beyond this that the non-le<cript collection of tribes, How known 
as Pachhddas, have for ages led a wandering predatory life 
with their herds of cattle along the banks of the Ghaggar. 


Tho four southern tahsils of the district thus present” 


more or less definite traces of ancient tribal colonisation, but 
the limits of the ancient tribal territories have been greatly 
obliterated by the widespread desolation ensuing upon the 
famines and political disturbances which the district experienced 
before the establishment of British authority. The condition 
of thedistrict at that epoch has been sketched in Chapter I, 
and it is from that epoch that the modern colonisation and 
development of the district dates. 


_. That colonisation was in part a return of the former 
inhabitant# and partly an immigration of entirely new tribes. 
Some of the larger and stronger village communities on the 
Ghaggar along the Western Jumna Canal and in the eastern 
ortions of the modern tahsils of Hdnsi and Bhiw4ni managed, 
but with difficulty, to maintain their existence through all 


ee 
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the troublous times which preceded British rule. Many of CHAP. I, G. 
their inhabitants, it is true, threw up their land and fled, but popniation. 
the villages, as a whole, continued to exist as inhabited units Meéere o> 
(basisat). The smaller and weaker villages, of course, disappeared, ion, 
the inhabitants either flying towards the districts on the east 
or else congregating for safety in the larger villages in their 
vicinity. 

With the restoration of law and order the former inhabitants Bagi Jaw. 
in many eases returned to their lands, and thus the rough 
features of the ancient tribal distribution were to some extent 
maintained, but at the same time a very large influx of Jit 
clans from the Baigar took place. and these form the present 
Bagri Jats of the district. They are of various géis which 
will be noticed below. The Bigri Jats are confined, roughly 
speaking, to the western portion of the district. In Sirsa they 
are, with few exceptions, found only to the south of the Ghaggar 
stream; in tahsils Fatahdbad, Hissdr and Bhiwani they are 
sattled in a more or less well defined strip along the western 
border. The Bagri Jats have not penetrated as proprietors 
into the east of the district, but they are often found there as 
tenants. 


The fact is that at this point of junction it 18 rey diffi- 
eult to distinguish between the Bigri and the Deswali Jats, 
their language, manners and customs; these are so similar that 
itis only where the Jats of the eastern and western borders of 

the district are compared, that the differences between them 

| become apparent. 


While the Bdgri Jats were advancing into the district from 5! Jats 
the west, the Sikh Jats of Patidla and the Malwa were pressing 
on from the north-east and occupying extensive areas of land 
in what are now the northern parts of the Sirsd and Fatahabid 





\ For generations previous to the modern colonisation of the Baiety ribek 
Sirsa tahsll, the tract had been the battle ground of wandering — , 


Musalman Rajput tribes, Bhattis, Joiyds and Wattis, whose per 
manent homes, so far as they could be said to have been settled 
permanently anywhere, were, in the case of the two former, the 
territories to the west now included in the States of Bikaner 
and Jaisalmir, and, in that of the latter, those along the bank 
of the Satlaj in the presentdistricts of Montgomery and Ferozepore. 
Upon the establishment of British supremacy largg numbers 
off these tribes settled down in the present Sirsé@€abail. 

_ The non-descript class of Musalmdn tribes known as 
| Pachhddds, who appear to have come in early times from the 
: riyerain tracts in the south-west of the Punjab to the valley of 
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CHAP. 1.0. the Ghaggar, and there carried on a perpetual! predatory 
Population. warfare as wandering marauders, frequently penetrating far 
Musalmin Bij- sonthward into Hissar, also had to abandon thesa migratory 


habits and settle down. Their occupations up to that time had 
been largely, if not entirely, pastoral, and so they continued for 
many years, they have, however, now for some time taken to 
less congenial agricultural pursuits, although they have by no 
means entirely handeued their pastoral habits. 


The above sketch will give some idea of the lines upon 
which the modern colonisation of the district, so far as the more 
important agricultural tribes are concerned, has proceeded. 


In regard to the less important tribes there is not much to 
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The Aheris, a vazrant tribe, present some points of Interest. 
They are also called Naiks and Thoris, the former of which is an 
honorific term and the latter somewhat contemptuous. Aheris 
are divided into numerous géis with Rajpit names, some of 
which are given below with the tracts whence the géls aré sat 
to have come; Bhattis from Jaisalmir, Rahtor from Jodhpur 


and Bikaner, Kachwds from Jaipur, Kandals from Bikaner, ™% 
The Aheris claim Rajpit origin, and say 


Kalaj from Jaipur. 


that they have sunk socially, hence their Rajpit names. The 
Jaipuri Abheris do not intermarry with the Jodhpuris and 
Bikdueris, but the 


selves. 


latter do intermarry among 


them- 


The traditional account of the origin of the Aheris is as 
follows: Damba and Jhanda, Rahtor Rajputs, were servants of 
Pabu, anof@er Rahtor, who was a worker of miracles. One day 
Pabu sent Damba out to graze his camel. Damba, who was 
blessed with a large appetite, slew and ate the camel, but sub- 
sequently brought him to life again, Pabu then outeasted 
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Damba and Jhanda, and made them Aheris with Naik as an SCHA4F- 14: 


es 


honorific title. Damba and Jhanda belonged to Jaipur. The Population. 
wes 


Aheris worship Pabu, Dimba and Jhanda as devatas. Their 
tombs are at Kioli Kabra in Jodhpur, whither Aleris make 
pilgrimages. Aheris marry only in their own tribe, and marriage 
in the usual four gits is avoided ; they also practise karewa, 
They cultivate land as tenants, and are often village chaukidara. 
They make baskets and the chajt for winnowing, and they also 
scutch wool (rui pina). Their Brahmans are -f the Chamarwa 
sect. Their claim to be Rajputs is doubtful. They were probably 
menials attached to various Radjpit tribes whose names they 
have assumed. 


_ The Ahirs are properly a pastoral caste, their name being 
derived from the Sanserit Abhira, or “milkman” In this district 
they are now almost wholly agricultural. They are uf the same 
social standing as the Jat and Gujar, who will eat and smoke 
with them. The west coast of India and Gujrit would appear 
to be their ancient homes, but they are also numerous in Behar 
a and at one time there was an Ahir dynasty in 


According to their own tradition the Ardins or Rains of 
the Ghagear. were originally Rajpiits living near Uch on the 
Panjndd, near Multan; but some four centuries ago, when 
sayyad Jalliladdin was ruler at Uch, their ancestors were 
overthrown by some powerful enemy from whom they escaped 
only by disguising themselves as market gardeners, the occupa- 
tion followed by the Ardin or Musalman Kambohs of the 
neighbourhood. The name Rdin has stuck to them ever 
‘since, and they have taken to agriculture, but have not 
forgotten their Rajpit descent. Their ancestors from Uch 
eame and settled on the Ghaggar about Sirsa, and until the 
famine of 1816 Sambat (1759 A. D.)j, they held the whole of 
the Sotar or Ghaggar valley from Bhatner upwards to near 

Tohdna, being at that time in possession of 117, or, accord- 
ing to some, of 360 villages. The famine of 1759 A. D. 
ruined many of them, and as the Mughal empire decayed 
they became more and more exposed to the predatory attacks 
of their neighbours, the Bhiattis, and at last the famine of 
1840 Sambat (1783 A. D.) broke them altogether, and 
drove most of them from the country to settle across the 
Jamna near Bareli and Rampur. The tew who remained took 
refuge in Sirsd, Rania, Sikandarpur, Fatahabad and Ahrwan, 
and it was only when the country came under British rule 
that they ventured again to settle villages of their own. 
They deny connection with the Ardins of the Satlaj and the 
Punjab proper, and endeavour to maintain their exciusiveness 
‘a intermarrying only with Rdins of the Ghagyar and of 
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The Ariing, 
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‘OHAP.1,0 Bareli, It seems, however, robable that these Ghaggar Ardins 
Population are an dffshoot of the Satlaj Ardins (who again may be 
‘Tho Artin. ‘\fysalman Kambohs), and that they came to this neighbourhood 


Baniia. 


in comparatively recent times from Multan, and settled in con- 
siderable numbers'in the Sotar valley about Sirsa and Rania, 
but were driven out by ‘the famines of the last century and 
the raids of the Bhattis, and that the Bareli Ardins with 
«whom they intermarry are really emigrants from near Sirsa. 

‘On the introduction of British rule, the remnants of the 
‘tribe, whe ‘had not lest their instincts of industry, took up 
Jand in the Sotar valley, where the tribe now owns, in whole 


‘or ‘in part, some 20 villages. They speak of themselves, how- 


ever, as “the 12 villages.” Until very lately they were strictly 





at ous, allowing intermarriage only with Ardins of the 
12 villages and their near relations of Bareli. The Arains 


in this district are, as a rule, middle-sized men with intelligent, 
pleasant features. Their dress and language are similar to those 
of the Satlaj Musalméns. They are very thrifty and industrious, 
and have been for generations devoted to agriculture, especially 
on irrigated land. On the Ghaggar the rice cultivation is either 
an their hands or hasbeen learnt from them. Their villages pay 
‘a comparatively high assessment, but they are, on the whole, a pros 
serous community. Numbers of them take land as tenants 
in other villages, and they often carry goods long distances 
for hire in their large carts drawn by good bullocks. Their 
houses and villages are kept clean and tidy, many of them being 


. tastefully built of pakka brick. mma are unusually intelligent, 


and, upon the whole, further advan in civilisation than any 
other tribe in the neighbourhood, but unfortunately rather 
given to quarreling and litigation, though this ma be due to. 
the greater value and more complicated nature of their nights 
in their favourably-situated and well-cultivated lands. 


The Arords claim to be of Khatri origin, and they follow | 
some of the Khatri subdivisions. The Khatris, however, reject 
the claim. They are divided into two main divisions, Utaradui 
and Dakhana. Thereis no intermarriage between these sections, 
each division being endogamous, while each clan within each 
division is exogamous. All Arords are said to be Kaérab gotras. 
The Arords are practically confined to the Sirsa and Fatahabdd 
tahsils, and appear to take the place of Banids in the villages 
where they are settled. | 


The word Banid is from the Sanscrit bani, which simply |) 
means “ a trader,” and is more the name of aclass or occupation | 
than of a tribe. The Banias form by far the most important | 
commercial caste in the district. They appear to trace their 
origin to Rajpitépa, and it seems not unlikely that their 
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ancestors ware the trading community among the inhabitants 
of Rajpitaua, while the tris and Arerds performed similar 
functions in the more northern and western portions ot the 
Punjab. Inside the caste the three most important divisions 
are the Aggarwils, the Oswals and the Mahesris, and these 
appear to be real tribal divisions, because none of these will 
intermarry, nor will the members of one division smoke or eat 
with the members of either of the other two. 


Of the Aggarwals there are 174 géts ;each gét is exogamous 
with all other géts. The traditional origin of the Aggarwals is 
as follows:—Réja Aggar Sen was a descendant of Rabrattan, a 
Rishi; he had 17 sons, and after his death his widow, at his 
wish, married them tothe 17 daughters of a Rishi, whence sprang 
the 17 gétsof the Aggarwdls. Brahma is said to have given 
Rabrattan a magic grain which would procure its possessor 


whatever he wanted, and this came into the hands of the Agear- 


wals who thus became shopkeepers. Another tradition is that 
Tula Das of Bendres was a religious man, from whom was descend- 
ed Raja Aggar Sen ; the latter went as an ascetic to the Nilgiris 
and prayed that he might have issue. A Brahman took pity 
upon himand eonverted 17 tuftsof the Kusa grass, which were 
growing in front of him, into 17 sons, and these were married 
to the 17 daughters of Raja Basakh Nag, the snake king; 


whence sprang the 17 géts. On one occasion a boy and girl of 


the Goy gét were married by mistake, and the mistake not having 
been discovered till the phere had been performed, the officiating 


| Brahman made them into a new gét, called the “Gond ” which is 


known as the half gt. Aggarwals who lose caste are « Dasa ” 


| Banids, while pure Aggarwal are called “ Biso.” 


The Aggarwils are said to have immigrated to this part and 


| founded a town which they called Agroha after Raja Aggar Sen ; 


it was subsequently attacked and destroyed by the Musalmans 


o after which the Aggarwals dispersed to the south and east. The 
_ ruins of Agroha, in this district, certainly show that at one time 
itwas a large and important city, and it is very likely that it 


was a wealthy and prosperous settlement of Banids from Eastern 
Rajputana, at the time that the Ghaggar was a perennial river 
and fortilized a far larger area than if does now. Unable to 
advance in face of the northern Khatris and Arords they spread 
back in a south-easterly direction. | 
The Oswals trace their origin to Jodhpur. As stated above, 
they appear to have no connection with Aggarwdls; a possible 
explanation of their pas is that ey were the trading classes 
of the western Rajputs of Marwdrand Jodhpur as the Aggarwals 
were of the eastern Rajputs, 
_ The Mahesri Banids claim to be descended from Rajptits, 
and have clans or géts with Rajpit names. It is quite possible 


CHAP. I, Cc, 
Population: 
Baniis, 
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CHAP.1,0. that this may be true, and that they were Rajpiits who took to 
Population: commerce, and so sank to the level of other Banas. 


Nearly all the members of the Jain sect are to be found in 
one or other of the divisions of the Bdnids. All the Oswals, 
with very few, if any, exceptions, appear to be Jains of the 
Swetambara sect. Of the Aparik a few are Jains; all the 
Mahesris are Vaishnayas, none of them Jains. 


The Banid of the district differs but little, if anything, from 
the standard type of his caste. He is probably the best abused 
person in native society, but with all his meanness and money- 
grubbing propensities he fulfils functions of the utmost import- 
ance,and without him the zaminddr would often be in the direst 

The Bawaryds of this district are classed as a criminal tribe, 
and the adult males have all been registered. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the Bawaryds do not appear to be more criminal than 
the other agricultural tribes of this district, and they are certainly 
not as criminal as the Pachhddds, Ranghars and Gujars. Some of 
them are fond of a jungle life and given to wandering, livin 
in wretched huts and feeding upon lizards, jackals, foxes an 
other jungle animals; but it is said they will not eat fish. Most of 
them are fair cultivators, and a few are employed as village | 
watchman. The Biwaryds are seemingly an aboriginal tribe, be- | 
ing of a dark complexion and of inferior physique though resembl- 
ing the Bagri Jats. | 


They are divided into four sections—(1) the Biddéwati from | 
Bikaner territory, claiming connection with the Bidawat Rajputs 
and giving Chitor as their place of origin; (2) the Deswali, living | 
in the country about Sirsa; (3) the Kapriya to the east PAROS 
Delhi ; (4) the Kalkamaliya or black-blanket people, who (especially 
the women) wear black blankets, and are found chiefly among 
the Sikhs of the Jangaland Malwa country. These four sections 
do not eat together or intermarry, but say they all came originally 
from the neighbourhood of Bikaner, They are most numerous | 
in vel tdi and the distriets bordering on it, but extend up 
the Satlay to Firozpurand Lahore. The name of the tribe seems 
to be derived from the bdwar or snare with which they catch | 
wild animals, but many of them despise this their hereditary | 
occupation, and indeed it seems now to te practised only by the 
Kalkamaliya or Punjabi section. : 


The sections are subdivided into clans (gé or nak) with Rajput 
names such as Chauhdn, Punwar, Bhatti. The Biwaryd4s who 
live among the Sikhs (Kdlkamaliya) wear the hair long (kes), 
and som of them have received the pdhul and become regular 
Sikhs. The black-blanket Biwaryds speak Punjabi and the Biddwati 
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speak Bigri, but they have besides a dialect peculiar to themselves, C24P. 1.0. 
and not understood by the ordinary peasants. Bawaryds consider population. 
themselves good Hindus, and say that regular Brahmans as officiate }4v*74. 
at their marriage ceremonies, the same Brahmans officiate for Jdts 

and Banids. ‘They hold the cow sacred, and will not eat beef ; they 

burn their dead, and send the ashes to the Ganges. They are said 
sometimes to admit men of other tribes to their fraternity, and 

an instance is given in which a Banid for love of a Bawaryd 

woman became a Bawarya himself. 


The Bishnois are the followers of a particular form of P#=°% 
Hinduism, the leading feature of whichis the worship of Vishnu 
_incarnated as Jhambdaji. They are nota distinct tribe, but 
"are made up of Jats, Khatis, Rajpits and Badnids, but they 
)always try to sink their tribe in their religion, and give their caste 
as Bishnoi merely. They retain the language, dress and other 
characteristics of the Bagris. 

The first three classes appear to be confined mostly to 
Kajpttana and the Bania SBishnofs to Moradibad in the 
North-Western Provinces. The adoption of the Bisinoi religion 
does not appear to absolve the members of originally diverse 
tribes and castes from- the prohibition as to intermartiage, 
and marriave outside the caste is, of course, forbidden; thus 
Bishnoi Jats and Bishnoi Khatis will not intermarry, and 
they in all cases retain the géts of their original tribes. 
They abstain entirely from meat, and are particularly careful 
of taking animal life in any form, They are forbidden the 
use of tobacco, and on the first and fifteenth day of each 
month no spinning or ploughing is allowed. Unlike other 
Hindis they cut off the cholt or scalp lock and shave the 
whole head. The customs of the tribe connected with birth, 
marriage and death have been noticed elsewhere. 


The Bishnois are thrifty, frugal and industrious; agricul- 
ture is by no means their only resource, and they are ever 
ready to turn every chance of profit to advantage; the 
consequence is that they are probably in more comfortable 
circumstances than any other peasantry in the district. 
They are, however, of an overbearing and quarrelsome dis- 
position, and somewhat addicted to litigation, which often takes 
the form of false criminal charges. They are as lax in the 
matter of truth as any tribe or a caste in the district. 


The sections of the Brahman caste most commonly met Brbmans 
with in the district ara the Gaur, the Sarsut, Khandelwal, 
Dahima, Gujréti, Dakaut, Achirj, Chamarwa and Pushkankar. 
Except in the case of the last, the above order represents the 
order of the different sections in social rank. The Gaurs are 
the highest, and among them are included most of the agricul- 
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OHAP.1.0 tural Brahmans. They say that they came origmally from 

Population. Bengal, but it is much more likely that they came as the 

Srabmass. oarohits or family priests of the various immigrant agricultural 
tribes among whom they are settled. They are divided into 
so-called géts or gotrds, but these appear te be religious rather 
than tribal divisions 


As usual the Gaurs are fed on the 13th day after death, 
they will not take offerings of black colour (tala dan), nor offer- 
ings on the oceasion of an eclipse (grahan ka ddn), nor those 
made on Saturday. Gaurs will take offerings from most 
agricultural tribes and from Khatis, Nais, Lohdra, Kumbars; 
Jogis and Bairagis, but not, of course, from Chuhrés or 
Chamars. | 


The Sarsut Brahmans are probably the indigenous Brah-— 
mans of the Ghaggar and the tract north of it; they are of 
high caste, but apparently below the Gaurs than whom they 
are less strict in observance of caste rules. The Gaurs neither 
eat, drink nor intermarry with the Sarsuts. 


The Khandelwal Brahmans apne to be little, if at all, 
below the Gaur and Sarsut in rank, in fact. they state that they 
area branch of the Gaurs,and this is notat all improbable. 


They are fed on the 13th day after death and take neither 
black offerings nor gralan ka ddn; this also applies to the 
Dahima Brahmans, who appear to be much on a level with 
the Khandelwdls. It is said that the above four classes of 
Brahmans will eat in company, but not out of the same dish, 
nor smoke from the same pipe stem. 





Gujrdti Brahmans are inferior to the Gaur and Sarsut, 
they take “grahan ka ddn,” but not black offerings, and are 
fed on the 12th day after death, or before the Gaurs. Dakauts 
will take offerings on a Saturday (sanichar kaddn), at an eclipse 
and also “kdla ddén.” The Achdrj is the lowest of all the 
true Brahman sections, he receives offerings on the llth day 
after death, | 


The Chamarwa Brahmans are probably not Brahmans at 
all, they are often called Chamarwa Sddhs and officiate in the 
religious ceremonies of Chamdrs, Chuhras and other low castes 
for whom Brahmans of higher castes will not perform such | 
gervices, 





Pushkankar Brahmans apparently come from near Ajmer ; 
they are not included in the two great divisions of Brahmaus, 
the Gaurs and the Daraurs, and they have no intercourse with 
either Gaurs or Dakauts., 
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In Bikdner they are said to have originally been Beldars "4": LG, 
who helped to excavate the Pushkar lake at Ajmer, and s0 Populstion. 
became Brahmans. Brahmans, 


The great majority ef the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans are 
not “pddhds,” i. ¢., directly engaged in the discharge of reli- 
gious functions, but have adepted agriculture as a profession, 
still their inherited instinct ef superiority to the other castes 
around them makes them anything but good zamindars. 


_ The Brahman, especially the Gaur, is, apart from his 
, religious status, held in low estimation by na «6people §=at 

darn but while fully alive tohis unscrupulous rapacity they 
still regard him with the superstitious reverence which 1s 
firmly based on the traditional belief of ages. 


Chamdrs form the third largest caste in the district; but Chsm4™ 
in‘social importance they rank only above the scavengers and 
<hatiks. The Chamars of this part are divided into four great 
xétions called Zdts, which do not intermarry. Their names 
are, respectively, Chandor, Meghwal, Jatya and Chambar. 


The Chamars of Hissdr and Sirsa belong nearly all to 
the Chadndor section who will have nothing to do with the 
Jatya Chamars who belong to the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
The reacon alleged is that the latter work the skins of camels 
and horses which no Chandor Chamdr will touch. He confines 
himself to the skins of buffaloes and cows which are cloven- 
hoofed animals. The Meghwals are the Chamars of the Bagar, 
and are again divided into two sub-sections, the Bimbis and 
the Jatés, who do not interm . The Bambis are said to be 
the Chamars of the Rajputs et the Jdtas those of the Jits. 
| | The Bambis are not uncommon in Hissar. 








The term Chamér is evidently an occupational one and 
}/ inno sense tribal; and the subdivisions which have been given 

aabove are the true tribal castes. Each of the subdivisions 
} Tk again divided into géts or clans. Each subdivision is 
condogamous, and marriage is avoided in the usual four géts. 


_ The primary occupation of the Chamars is leather work, 
_ but he does not tan; thisisdone by the Raigdr and Khatik, 

_ as noted above. In addition to his primary occupation the 
| Chamdér weaves the common country cloth, performs begdr 
' labour for the village and receives as remuneration the skins 
( of the cloven-hoofed cattle which die, works as a permanent 
} 





labourer in the /énds or agricultural partnerships, and also asa 
| daily labourer at harvest time. He frequently cultivates land 
| as a tenant. In the towns he and his women-folk work as 
; labourers by the job,and are called kwlfs. The Chamars are 
‘ almost entirely Hinds. 


CHAP, I,@ 
Population. 
Chabrag. 


Fakirs. 


Byrigis, 


Gosia, 
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The Chuhras or sweepers form the lowest of all the castes. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Chuhra is the village sweeper, and his 
is the only caste which will touch night-soil. The Musalman 
Chuhrds, of whom there are only a few, are called Dindar. In 
addition to sweeping the Chuhra carries burdens, works as\@ 
labourer at harvest time, or is taken on asa permanent labourer ‘ 
by aldna or cultivating association. The Chuhra will eat the 
flesh of almost any animal, and receives the skins of animals 
which do not divide the hoof,such as horses and camels. 


Dhanaks will not touch night-soil, and on this account 
are considered to be slightly superior to Chuhrés. They are 
primarily scavengers, but in addition to this practise several 
other occupations. A considerable portion of the village weaving 
is done by them, and they are very frequently employed as 
the daura or village messenger. All evil tidings, such as news 
of a death, are carried by them and not by the Nails. They 
also cultivate as tenants, and work as field-labourers. 


The Chhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps colour- 
ed patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country. Besides print- | 
ne in colour he dyes in madder, but, as a rule, in no other colour. 

e is purely an artisan, never being a village menial except as a 
washerman, in which case he is usually classed as a Dhobi. As a 
rule, he only washes the clothes of villagers of the higher castes, 
because among Jats and castes of similar standing the women 
generally wash the clothes of the family. 


The Dogars of the district are all Musalmans. They are 
confined almost entirely to that part of the Fatahabad tahsil 
lying to the north of the Ghaggar and including the Budlada 
ildga. There is, however, a considerable colony of them in the 





Hissar town. 
The term fakfr includes persons of all tribes and religions who \ 
are devoted to a life of religious mendicancy. A few of the- 4 

more important sects are noticed below. fe 


The Byrdgis are divided into four classes, viz., the Nimawat 
Ramanandi, Bishn Swdmi and Madhava Acharya, who are di 
tinguished by special devotion to Krishna, Rama, Vishnu anc 
Madho, ‘scaabhg & The Byrdgis abstain from meat and spirits. 
They are allowed to marry; those who do so are called gharbdr, 
while those who remain celibate are called nagar. The Byragis 
are generally pujdris of Vishnu, Krishna and Handimdn, but | 
not of Siva. They are often called Swami, as atitle of respect. 
The Ramanandis wear red and the Nimawats white bhindés in 
their filaks or caste marks. 


Gosdins are a subdivision of the Sanydsi sect of fakirs. 
The founder of the Gosdins was Shimbu Achdrj who had ten 
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chelas, each of whom originated a separate section of the Gosdins. CHAP. 1, 
The name of every momber of each section ends in the same Population 


syllable such as gir, piri, tfrath, asram, asan, nath. And the 
nameisgiven by the guru to the chela at initiation. These 
sections are not different géts, but merely indicate that a parti- 
cular Gosdin is under a particular guru. They, however, have 
their géts. Gosdins are both celibate and married. The latter 
are called gharbari, and they engage in agricultural and worldly 
occupations. Gosdins marry only within their religious sections, 
ie.,8 gir may not marry a pri or vice versd. Tho celibates 
are called matdiri or asanddri. The Gosdin’s house when inside 
a village is called maf, when on the outskirts asin. Matddrs 
Gosains may engage in all worldly pursuits, but may not marry. 
The matddri Gosdins are generally pujdrfs in the temples of 
Siva (shiwdlds) and take the offerings made. The celibate 
Gosdins who wander about begying are called “abddt.” They 
are forbidden to beg at more than seven houses in one and 
the same place. The only veasel which they carry with them 
isthe ndrial” or cocoanut shell. They are only allowed to 
receive alms of cooked grain which they must immerse in water 
before eating; and they may not halt more than three days at 
any place except it be at a térath or place of pilgrimage or in the 


| Of the religious section mentioned above those most commonly 
found in the district are the pdé:is or giris. The guru of the 
pris resides at Kharak, and that of thé giris at Balak, both in 
this district. The Gosdins are generally clad in garments coloured 
pink with gerw. 


: Dddupanthis are a sect of fakfrs distinct from Gosiins, 
Their founder was one Dddujiv, a Brahman of Ahmedabad, who 
became a fakér and founded the sect some 350 years ago. His 
tomb is at Naraiya in Jaipur. The Dadupanthis worship Ishwar 
alone, and reverence the “ pushtaks” or writings of Dadu. As 
a rule, they abstain from spirits, and animal food and are celibates. 
They practice money-lending, and are often wealthy. They avoid 
, eolours, and are generally dressed in white. There isa section of 
' them called Vtarddhi whose guru resides at Rattia in this district. 


Jogis genorally trace their descent to one Gorakhnath. 
| In reality he appears to have been a chela of one Mohendra 

Nath, Jogi, Ho was, however, a famous member of the sect, 
and itis generally regarded as having started with him. 


Jogis appear to be celibate,and marriage involves exclusion 
from the caste, They abstain from flesh and spirits. Jogis ara 
divided into two sections, the Kanphatte or ear-pierced Jogis, 
who have a hole bored in the ear and wear aglass ring in if, 
and the Augar, who do not pierce their ears, bat wear a small 


Gosdins, 


Dadupaathis, 


Jogis, 
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CBAF. 5° wooden whistle called ndd which they use before eating. Amon 

Population. themselves the word “ Kanphatte "is not used, for it is suibotitatat 

Cine the term “ Darshana.” They appear specially to reverence Siva and | 
worship him with the words“ sheo gorakh.” They are often pujdrls . 
in the village shiwd/ds. There appear to be 12 panths or subdivisions _| 
of the Jogis said to have sprung, asusual, from the 12 chelds | 
of Gorakhnath ; they have names such as Aipanthi, Nathpanthi, 
Maipanthi, &c. The chief monasteries of the Kanphatte Jogis in 
this part of the country are at Bohur in Rohtak and Nohur near 
Bahadra in Bikaner. There is also a monastery, an offshoot 
of the former one, at Busan in Bhiwani tahsil; it contains a 
shiwedla and the praves (sametahs) of several gurus. The } 
Jogis are pujdris of the shiwdle, while the cheléds wander 
about beggin : 


oe. 

Gujers. A complete account of the Gujars will be found in paras. | 
480 to 482 of the Punjab Census Report for 1881. The ‘\ 
Gujars haye been ident'fied by Cunningham with the Kushan : 
or Yuehi or Tochdri tribe of eastern Tartars. This tribe 
entered India about a century before Christ, and about the 
middle of the 5th Century A. D. there was a Gujar king- 
dom in south-western Rajpitana. It is to Rajpiitina that 
the Hissar Gujars trace their origin. Most of them are Hindus. 
They are generally of good physique, but of poor moral character, | 
They seem to devote most of their energies to cattle-keeping 
and cattle-stealing, and they are very bad cultivators, | 





Tata or Jats, By tar the most important group of agricultural tribes in 
the district, socially and economically, if not politically, are the 
Jats or Jats. They comprise 25 per cent. of the population of the — 
district, and may be divided roughly into four broad classes 
thus :— 


(i). The Deswdli Jats of Haridna or the Des country, 
a tract which extends roughly over the eastern 
half of the four southern tahsils of the district, — 


(it). The Bagri Jats who are immigrants from the Bacar 
country of Bikaner. 


(ii). The Sikh Jats of Sirsa who, as already stated, have 
come from the Malwa country in the north and 
from Patiala. 


(wo). Musalman Jats from the west who form a small 

part of the Pachhadds of the Ghaggar valley. 
This classification is not tribal or religious. The Deswdli 
and Bagri Jats are practically all Hindiis, and social inter- 
course, and, as a general rule, intermarriage, takes place between 
them. It is difficult to draw the line between Deswali and 
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of the eastern border differs markedly from the Bagri of Sirsa Population. 
and the western border of the district. Jeia or Site, 


The Bigri Jat, though a thrifty and industrious acriculturist, 
is of slighter physique and duller intellect than the Deswali 
who looks down upon him. This difference is not a racial 
one, but due probably to the harder conditions of life which 
prevail inthe Bagar. The Deswali Jat, on the other hand, is 
a lusty specimen of humanity, a thrifty and excellent agriculturist, 
and far superior in everything, but perhaps social rank, to the 
other agricultural tribes of the district. 


There is another division of Deswdli and Bagri Jats, commonly 
recognised throughout the district, viz., that into Shibgotra and 
Kasabgotra Jats. The Shibgotras are so named from the fact 
that their ancestor is traditionally said to have sprung from the 

' matted heir of Siva. The Kasdbgotra, on the other hand, claim 
that their forefathers were originally Rdjptits, who took to 
agriculture and the remarriage of widows and so sank in the 
social seale. The Shibgotrds, on the other hand, assert that 
they are as) Jats, and donot claim Rajput origin. There are 
said to be 12 gétsof Shibgotra Jats. The tradition as to their 
origin is as follows :—One Barh, a Shibgotra, made himself master 
of a large portion of Bikaner, he subsequently founded a town 
named Jhausal,and from his 12 sons s ang the 12 géts of 
| the Shibgotras, of whom only three or four are to be found in 
| this district. Theydo not intermarry with each other, but only 
/ with the Kasabgotra Jats. This difference of traditional origin 
| may not improbably, point to a real difference in descent, and the 
Shibgotras may have been originally non-Aryan aborigines, 
whose chief deity was Siva, and with whom the less militant 
tribes of the Aryan invaders intermarried adopting at the same 
| time to some extent their social customs and worship, thereby 
{| sinking to their social level and becoming Jats. This would 
also account for the prevalence of the worship of Siva among 
the Jdta. 
| The principal tribes of Deswdli and Bagri Jats to be found Erinoipal tribes 
| in the district are the following as returned in the census of Hagd fee an 
1891 :— 


Bhainiwal -+. 4,823 | Puniya ... --» 7,625 
Chahil ..  ... 3,291 | Sangwain ess 1,467 
| Ghatwdl...  ... 2,064 Dall4l ...  ... 2,310 
4) Jakhar ... .+» 2,991 | Shoran ... .. 4,899 


Bieri in the tract where they intermingle, but the Deswdli CHAP-1, ©. 





Min ...  ... 1,244] Goddra ... .... 4,597 
Nain -- 1733 | Sahrawat -. 868 
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CHAP. I, ©. The Bhainiwal Jats are a Bagri tribe, seth claim to be 
Population. Deswdlis. They appear originally to have been Chauhin Raj- 


Bhaiviwal. mits of Sambhar in Rajpiitana, whence they spread into Bikaner 
: and Sirsd, and thence in small numbers into, tahsils Fatahabdd 


and Hissar. 
Chabils, The Chéhils are one of the largest Jat tribes in the Punjab, 
but comparatively few of them are to be found in this district. 


They aresaid to be descended from Réja Agarsen Sirajbansi. 
Aecording to another story their ancestor was a Punwar Rajput 
called Raja Rikh, who came from the Deccan. His son Birsi 
married a Jat woman, settled at Mattiin the Malwa about the 
time of Akbar, and founced the tribe. 


Ghatwals, The Ghatwals are a tribe of Deswdli Jdts, also known 
as Malaks. They claim to be Siroha Rdjpiits, and to have 
come from Garh Gazni in Afghanistan. The Ghatwals state 
that they settled in Mohra in the Rohtak district, where they 
were under the heel of the Rajputs to such a degree that their 
women had to wear noserings of straw. The Jats attacked 
and overcame the Kalinaur Rajpits in a dispute arising out of 
&marriage procession, but peace was made, and both parties 
settled down. Subsequently the Rajptits invited the Ghatwals 
to an entertainment and treacherously blew them up with 
gunpowder ; one Ghatwdl woman who was not present was the 
sole survivor. She happened to be in the fields at the time, and 
was found there by a Brahman of Depal, now in Hansi tahsil, 
which also was the place where the woman’s family lived. The 
Brahman conducted her in safety to her father’s home at Depdl. 
While refusing all reward he stipulated that the child with 
whom the woman was pregnant should be his jajmdén. The 


woman gave birth to two sons who founded the villages of 


Sultdnpur and Umra, now in the Hansi tahsil, and the Brahmans 
of Depal are to this day the parohits or family priests of the Ghat- 
wal Jats of those villages. 


Jakhars. The Jakhars are Deswalis, and are said to be sprung from 
a Kajpit tribe variously state! as Chauhdn and Udha. An 
ancestor, Jaku, appears to have settled in Rai Bagri in Bikdner, 
and thence removed to Jhajjar in Rohtak. It is related of him 
that a Raja of Dwarka had a large heavy bow and arrow made, 
he promised that whoever oa l : 
rank abovea Raja. Jaku attempted, but failed, and for shame 
left his native country and settled in Bikaner. This story, 
puerile though it appears, is very possibly a mythical version 
of the true facts, viz., that the Jakhars became Jats by degrada- 
tion from the military caste of Rajpits. They take their name 
from their probably mythical ancestor, Jaku. They own the 
large village of Kheri Gangan in Hansi. ee 


ift it up should be raised in 
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_ Another story isthat they are descended from a Chauhin °M4E 4° 
Rajpit twenty generations back. He is said to have come Population. 
from Bikaner, and his four sons are said to have founded the ““™ 
Gakhar, Sdngwan, Piru and Kadian Jats. 


The Man, Dallil and Deswal Jdts are said to be descended ™*™* 
from Man, Dille and Desal, the three sons of one Dhagna Rao of 
Silanthe in Rohtak by a Badgujar Rajpit woman. They are 
evidently closely connected, as they do not intermarry. The 
Mans are found both among the Sikh Jats of Sirsa and the 
Deswali Jats of Hansi and Hissdr, but the former are sligutly 
more numerous. 


The Man Sikh Jats of Sirsi give the following traditional 
account of their origin. They state that their ancestor Man, a 
Punwér Rajpit, came from Garh Gazni and settled in 
Patidla in the time of a Raja Bhainipdl. His descendants 
form the Man tribe, and are connected with the Sindhu 
Jats, who are descendants of Sindhu, one of the twelve sons of Man. 


The Nain Jats claim to be of Tunwdr Rajput origin. If Naios, 
ny Bt came probably from the south-east from the direction 
af Delhi. 


_ The Puniyds belong to the Shibgotra section of the Jats, Puniyas, 
being descended, as they state, from Puniya, the eldest of the 
sons of Barh. They claim no Rajput origin. 





The Sdngwan and Sheoran Jdts are apparently closely g¢newins and 
connected, and have an identical tradition as to their origin. Sheorine 
) They say that their ancestors Sanga and Shora were Chauhan 
_ Rajptits of Sirsd ; these Chauhdps emigrated, the Sangwdn into 
Dadri where they held 40 villages and the Sheoran into Loharu, 
with 75 villages. They settled down and married Jat women, 
and so became Jats. | 


Another account (see above) connects the Sangwins with 
the Jakhars. 


| ‘The Dalldlsclaim descent from a Rathor Rajput who settled p,nue 
- in Rohtak and married a Bargujar woman some thirty generations 

back. By her he had four sons, from whom the Dallal, Deswal, 

Man and Sewdg Jats have sprung, and these four tribes do not 
intermarry: but compare the account of the origin of the Mans 
given above. 


The Sahrawats claim to be descended from Sahra, a S00 gahriwate, 
' or grandson of Raja Anangpdl Tiinwar. 

The Godaras are a Shibgotra clan, and trace their descent Godiras. 
from one Nimbuji who founded a village near Bikaner. They havea 
tridtion that as they could not agree on one of themselves to rule 








CHAP. I, 0. 
Po mia! jon. 


Sikh Jats. 


Dhariwals, 


Dhillons, 


Gils, 


Bidhus. 
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over them they asked the Raja of Jodhpur to let them have 
one of his younger sons to be their ruler. Their request 
was granted, and they were given Bika in whose honour Bi- 
kaner was founded. It is said that even to this day the tilak 
is placed on a new Raja of Bikaner's forehead by a Goddra 
Jat, and not by the family priest. The Goddra Jats are a pros- 
peti clan; and own large areas in the Sirsd and Fatahabad 


_ In addition to some of those mentioned above, such as the 
Chiahils and Mans, the following are the principal Sikh Jat tribes 
to be found in the district :-— 


Dhariwals ... 1,004 | Sardis ». 1,394 
Dhillons ... 1,124 | Sidhtis ww. 5,491 
Gils -» 1,264 | Sindhu oe 2,597 


The Dhariwdls are almost entirely confined to the Sirs4 
and Fatahdbdd tahsils. They state that they are sprung from 
Tunwar Rajpits by marriage with women of inferior tribes. 
They are numerous in Ferozepore and Patiala, where they trace 
their origin to Daranagar, which was apparently somewhere in 
the direction of Delhi. 


The Dhillons are chiefly found in the Sirsd tahsil. They 
claim descent by social degeneration from the Punwar Rajputs. 
The present Dhillonos of the district appear to trace their 
origin to Basin in the Lahore district, 


The Gil Jats are another Sitsd tribe; they trace their de- 
scent to a Raja Bhainipdl, a Biradh Rajmit. They appear to have 
come originally from Bhatinda; whence they dispersed in the 
chalfsa famine of Sambat 1840. In Ferozepore the tradition 
appears to be confined to the Wadan section of the Gils, 
and it is probably this section which has settled in Sirsa. 


_ ‘The Sardis appear tobe descended from a Punwdr Rajput. 


The Sidhu Jats are closely connected by local tradition 
with the Hindi Bhatti Rajpits. It is said that the ancestor 
of these Rajpits, by name Bhatti, together with his brother 
Sunrija, came into this part of the country from the direction 
of Mathura. Risdlu, a descendant of Bhatti, had two sons, 
Jaisal and Dusdl, the former of whom was the ancestor of 
the Hindi Bhatti S| Sur Dusdl had a son, Junhdr or Jdunra, 
who married wives of inferior castes by whom he had sons, from 
whom various tribes of Jats are sprung. The whole of the Sidhu 
tribe including the Bardrs are sprung from Batera, a son of - 
Junhdr, intermediate ancestors being Sidhu and Barar. 2 
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_ No doubt this legendary descent expresses what is the CHAP. 10, 

fact, viz., that the Hindi Bhatti Rajptits and the Sidhu and population. 

Barar Sikh Jats are closely connected. But, as will be shown Si4b%. 

below in the case of Musalmdn Bhattis, who are also con- 

nected, the common ancestor came immediately, probably not 

from Mathura, but from the upper Punjab. 1 | 
Most of the Sidhis of this district call themselves Bardra 

and insist on their near relationship with the founders of the 

Patiala, Nabha and Jind States. 


The Sindhu Jats appear to be connected with the Man Jats, Sindbis 
and claim descent from Sindhu, one of the twelve sons of Man, a 
Punwar Rajput of Garh Gazni, who settled in Patidla in the 

time of Raja Bhainipdl. He adopted the custom of harewa, and 

so became a Jat. 


There are probably many Muhammadan Jats from the west Muslmén Jite 
intermingled with the so-called Pachhddas of the Ghaggar, though 
most of them now claim to be Rajputs. There are alsoa few 
Musalmin Bacriand Deswali Jats to be found in the district. 
They are commonly known as Mula (unfortunate) Jats, Their 
ancestors were apparently forcibly converted to Islam, 


The Jhinwar (also called Kahar) is the carrier, waterman, 7>‘9wWar 

fisherman, and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab, His 
/@ social standing is, in one respeet, high, for all will drink at his 

hands. He 1s also the common baker for the peasantry, the 
| village oven being almost always in the hands of a Machhi for 
Muhammadans and of a Jhinwar for Hinds. The term Michbhi 
ss asa rule, applied to, and is almost synonymous with, Musalman 
| Jhinwar. 


The Julihds or weavers are probably of aboriginal extraction ™4> 
} and of the same stock as Chamars. The present position of 

the two castes is, however, widely dissimilar. The Julaha does 

not work in leather, he eats no carrion, he touches no carcases, 

and he is recognized both by Hindiis and Musalmdns as a fellow 
believer, and admitted to religious equality. The real fact seems 

to be that the word Julaha is the name of the highest occupation 

| ordinarily open to the outcast section of the community, and 

| that in process of time those who take to weaving drop their 

caste names and call themselves simply Julahdas. 

Khatiks rank slightly above the Chuhrds or scavengers, but Ebstks 
are iar below the Chamdrs. They are great keepers of pigs and 
werwth which a Chamér will not keep. They dye and tan 
eather. 





Kumbhar is certainly more an occupational than a tribal term, 2o=>4. 
and under it are included members of several distinct tribes. The 


\ 
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Kumhars of the district are divided into the Mahar, Gola, Magre- 
chi, Bidawati, Nagori, Bhandia, and other divisions, and all these 
appear to be really different tribes and not separate clans of one and 
the samo tribe or caste. The tribes all smoke and eat together, 
but will not intermarry. In Sirsi the Kumbhdrs appear to be 
divided inta Jodhpuriaand Bikaneria or Desi. Several of the 
Kumhar tribes have abandoned pottery, and taken to py 
as an occupation, and have thus risen in the social scale. In appear- 
anee the members of these tribes differ little from the Bagr Jats, 
and like the latter they are good cultivators, 


Lohdar is also an occupational term. The Hissir Lohdars 
are divided into three main classes ; first, there are the mea of Jat 
or even Rajptit origin who from poverty have taken to blacksmith’s 
work and have become Lohars ; second, men of the Suthdr tribe 
who have a tradition that 12,000 ofthem were taken to Delhi by 
Akbar, and there forcibly circumcised and made to become black- 
smiths. These men trace their origin to Sindh where, they say, 
they held land, and they are usually called Multani Lohdars in 
contradistinetion to men of the first class who are called Deswal. 
The Multani Lohara are subdivided into two sections, the Barra 
and the Bhatti, who intermarry. Third, Gadiya Lohars, so-called 
from the eart of peculiar shape in which they carry about all their 
belongings in their wanderings from village to village. These 

eople neither smoke, drink nor eat with other Lohdrs, and are far 
low them in social status. It is probable that they are an abo- 
riginal tribe. 


The Lohars, as a rule, confine themselves to blacksmiths’ — 
work, and are true village menials. Hardly any of them own 
land, but many have occupancy rights in small plots in their native 
villages. 


The Malis are exclusively Hindi. They are divided into 
four sections, viz., Gola, Napabansi, Kachi, Machi, which are again 
subdivided into various géis. There is no social intercourse among 
the sections, but the Golas, who appear to be the highest of the 
four in social rank, say, that they smoke and eat with Jats and Raj- 
pits. The Malis practise sarewa marriage, the elder brother can- 
not, however, marry the younger brother's widow. 


The traditional origin of the Maliis as follows—They | 

were originally .Kshatriyds ; in order to escape the wrath of Paras 
Ram, while he was slaughtering the Kshatriyds, their ancestors 
in common with other Rajpits abandoned their social rank, and 
took to various callings, the Malis selected market gardening, which 
is still their tribal occupation. The Malis have probably no claim 
to Rajput descent. (Cf. Account of Ardins), 
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Looking at the restrictions on social intercourse inside the 





CHAP. 1, G, 


tribe they would appear to be a combination of various tribes of population. 


low and diverse social rank, who have probably immigrated from a 
south-eastern direction, and are now united by a common occupa- 
tion. 

The word Mirdsi is derived from the Arabic mirds or in- 
heritance. The Mirisi is the genealogist of Jitg and inferior 
icultural tribes. It is his duty to attend at weddings and recite 
he history and praises of ancestors and the genealogy of the 
bridegroom, Hesides this, he is also the musician and minstrel of 
the people. There isa lower class of Mirisi whose clients are 
people of impure castes. Although such Mirisis do not eat or drink 
with their clients, they are considered impure by other Mirisis who 
will not eat or drink with them. The Bhat is the genealogist 
of the Rajpdts, and higher tribes, and also of some of the superior 
Jét tribes. The Bhits are probably descended from Brahmans. 
Both Mirdsis and Bhits are hereditary servants of certain families, 
and the Mirisi is frequently called in todo the Bhit's work when 
the occasion is not of sufficient importance to summon the latter. 
The Mirasis are also known as Dims. 


The term Mochi as used in this district means the skilled 





worker in tanned leather as opposed to the Chamér or tanner. The 


fochis are usually only found in the towns and large villages. 


The Mughals are not numerous in this district. They are to 
be found chiefly in the towna of Hiansi, Hissar and Sirsa, and most 
of them are either in Government service or have relatives in Gov- 
ernment service. There is a notable family of Mughals at Hiinsi 
who have considerable property in land there. The Mughals have 


| been notified as an agricultural tribe. 


The Nai (4,150) or Hajjim is the barber of the country, and 
may often be seen shaving his customers in the openair. He is 


| also greatly in request at olldomestic ceremonies, such as cireum- 
‘} cision, betrothal and marriage. He often, along with, or in place 


of, the family Brahman, goes on formal deputation to arrange the 
nuptials of his clients, and he is also the bearer of messages from 
village to village, such as news of weddings and other auspicious 


-events. ll ill-tidings are, however, borne by Chuhnis and not by 
| Nais. The Nai is one of the menials of the village community. 


Theterm Pachhida is applied collectively to the miscellane- 


i ous Musalmiin tribes who inhabit the Ghaggar valley and villages 
¥ adjacent thereto in the Sirsi and Fatahabad tahsils. The word 
™ jsdarived apparently from “ pachlam,’ meaning west, and has 


bean bestowed on these people because they have within compar- 
atively recent “imes migrated into the country from the west. 
The name “ Rdth,” meaning “ hard,” “ cruel,” “ violent,” is also ap- 


Bilis, 
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plied to these same people because of their supposed characteristics. 
At the census of 1901 the Pachhidis were enumerated as a 
separate caste, and, I think, this was a mistake. Neither 
the name Pachhida, nor the name Rath is used by these people 
when speaking of themselves, unless, indeed, the person who calla 
himselfa Pachhada isa man of low caste such as a Mochi or a Lohar, 
in which case the natae Pachhada is used to conceal the real caste. 
The majority of the persons called Pachhidas claim to be Rajputs, 
and when asked their caste usually answer “ Pachhdéda sadaunde” 
“ they call us Pachhddas.” When asked to say what his real caste or 
tribe is he willanswer“Wattu” or “Joya” or “Kharal” or“Bhaneke” 
or give some other tribal name, It would seem, therefore, that the 
names Pachhida and Raith are used in much the same way as the 
name Ranghar. The Ranghars, however, are all of undoubted 
Rajput origin, while the claim of the Pachhidés to be considered 
Réjpiits in most cases rests on very weak foundations. Besides, 
the Wattu and Joya tribes, which will be noticed later on, the term 
Pachhada is used to designate the tollowing principal tribes, 
namely :-— 


(i) Sohus.—These men claim to be Chauhin Rajpiits, but! | 
the traditions as to their origin appear to be various. The Sohus 
of Bhirrina, the head-quarters of the clan, state that their ances- | 
tora Came some eight fi snerations ) from Rawalpindi, under r } 
leader named Jatu, vid Bhatnerand Rania to Bhirrina. Jitu returr 4 
ed to Rawalpindi, while Lal, his son, remained as leader, and he — 
is regarded as the founder of the present Sohu clan. , I 








Another version 1s that the Sohus are Chauhiins who came 
vid Delhifrom Jilopattan near Jaipur, and settled on the Ravi, 
whence they again migrated to Sirsi. On the whole, the tradition 
as to Rajput origin is too hazy to allow of it being regarded as satis- 
factorily established. | 


(n) Sukheras.--These men claim to be descended from the | 
Tunwér Rijpits of Bahtina. Thirpdl, a Tunwiér of that place, 
married a Jatni, and was in consequence outeasted. Thirpdlissaid )\. 
to have settled in Basti Bhiman near Fatahibid, and his descen- |}/ 
dants subsequently spread into Sirsd and as faras Abohar. They ) 
were, however, driven back again and settled in Bigar, which and | | 
Basti Bhiman are their chief villages. They take their name 
from Sukha, an alleged son of Thirpél. They intermarry with | | 
Wattus, but will not give their daughters to othor Pachhidas | 
though they will take their wives from among them. 

| 

(iii) Hinjrdons—This clan claims descent from the Siroha 
Rajpiits, and is said to have migrated from the banks of the Ravi 
into this district. Their principal village is Hinjrioy in the Fatah- 
abid tahsil, They intermarry with Sohus. 
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(iv) Chotias or Bhanekas—These say that they were origi- OMAP, } © 
‘Wits, who were converted to Islim a few venerativns vo, The ecisige 
Dandiwils themselves tlaim to have been originally Ghaubéas, end Senha. 
state that they emigrated from Delhi vid Jaisalmir to Sirsa. 


The Pachhédés have obtained a very bad name throughout 
the district as cattle thieves. They are very bad agriculturists, 
being lazy and indolent to a degree, and quite improvident. 


The Pathéns in this district are for the most part deseen- Pathans 
dants of the military settlers who were established in the district 
about the beginning of the last century. They have no political 
__ importance in the district, and their numbers are probably swelled 
| by the inclusion of many persons who prefer the title Pathin to 
| that of their own castes. Mostof the Pathan settlers have come 
into the district from Rohilkand. 4 


The Réjpiits are in point of numbers the next largest group Hilpain, 
of tribes after the Jats. They comprise 9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the district, 78 per cenf. of them are Musalmans and the 
rest Hindtis. Politically speaking, they have been of more import- 
ance in the history of the district than the Jiits, and though this 
importance is fast waning, they are still commonly held to be of 
higher social rank than all other agricultural tribes. 


The Réjput of the district retains, but not perhaps m un- 
diminished vigour, the military instincts of his ancestors ; beyond 
+his not much can be said in his favour. He is generally a lazy 
and very inefficient agticulturist, very often up to the ears in debt, 
but withal extravagant and fond of litigation, especially those who 
are Hindtis. He still retains his pride of ‘birth, which leads him 
to look down on the far more worthy Jt, who ts immeasurably 
his superior in industry and its reward, easy circumstances. Above 
all, the Musalméin Rajput or Ranghar has an mnate instinct for 
/ eattle-litting,ard has reduced this pursuit froma romantic past 
time to a science.’ 


The following are the principal Rajput tribes to be found in Be Reece 
the district :— 


Baria as we L451! 
Bhatti ew we 6,982 
Chauhin ... ws 31,003 
Jitu as ve 18,408 | 
J 018 ie) eeec, opon 
Mandahar ... ap, 980" 


Punwar Ase we «=£,405 
Rigbansi . .... .. 1,436 
Rathor ye - S506 
Batracik. cs. lilies el 
Tunwir nd «» 9,985 
Wattu ous w» «=: , 85D 
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| The Bariis are said to be solar Rajpiits descended from 
Raja Karn of the Mahabharat. The tribe is most numerous in the 


| Patiila and Nabha States. There is some doubt whether they 


- are really Rajpits or Jats. . 


Bhatti, 


The Bhattis were at one time perhaps the most important 
Rajprit tribe in the district. They are almost entirely Musalman. 
Like the Hindi Bhatti Rajputs, they are closely connected with the 
Sidhu Sikh Jits. Tradition has it that the Sidhu Bardrs are de- 
scended from Batera, a son of Raja Junhdar, as has been stated be- 
fore in connection with the Sidhu Sikh Jats, and that the Musal- 
man Bhattis are descended from Achal, another son of Junhdr or 
Jaunra, through a later descendant, Barsi, who extended the Bhatti 
doniinion from the south to Bhatner which the Bhattis held till 
they were expelled in the present century by the Rathor Raja of 
Bikaner. The Bhattis subsequently became the dominant power 
in the tract corresponding to the present Sirs4 tahsil, and the 
northern part of tahsil Fatahabéid, to such a degree indeed that up 
to the time of the Mutiny the tract was known as Bhattidna. 
They are now to be found principally along the Ghaggar valley 
as far as Bhatner. = ? : 


The traditional descent of the Hindi Bhatti Rajputs 
from Jaisal, the brother of Dusdl, ancestor of the Suihu 
and Bardr Sikh Jats and the Musalmd4n Bhattis has 
already been noticed, Jaisi) in A.D. 1156 founded Jaisal- 
mir and its present Hindi Rajpitdynasty. Whatever may be 
the amount of truth in these traditional renealogies, it 
seems clear that Hindi Bhattis, Musalmdn Bhittis and 
Sidhu and Bardr Sikhs are closely connected. 


‘According to Tod, Bhatti, the common traditional 
ancestor of these three tribes, was the leader or chief of 
the. Yadu race. The Yddus were Somavansa or of the 
lunar race,"nd appear to have emigrated originelly from J 
Mathura, and Allahabad (Praydg) to the countries beyond 
the Indus. After several centuries they returned under 
Raja Salvihan, and extended their dominion over the Punj- 
ab, and Bhdtti,a descendant of Salvahan, rave his name to 
one branch of the Yédu race. Kehar, a descendant of Bhatti, 
led the Bhiéttis into Réjpiitina, and Jaisdl, another descend- 
ant, founded the dynasty of Jaisalmir. The Hindi Bhattis, 
Musalman Bhittis and Sidhu Jits are thus, no doubt, all offshoots 
of the Yidu race, and the local tradition which makes Bhatti, 
the common ancestor of the three tribes, come direct from 
Mathura to R«jpiitina probably refers to the fact that that 
tract was the original RY of the race, while om itting 
all reference to the temporary emigration of the Yidus 
from Ind:a, 
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The head-quarters of the Bhittis are, or were, at CHAP. 1,¢. 
Bhatner now in Bikaner territory. Parsi, a Bhitti, is said to poputation, 
have seized it in 1285 A.D. Whether or no this fort took 
its name from the Batti tribes is a moot point. Native 
tradition says that the name originally was Bharatner, and 
that it was founded by one Réja Bharat. The only reason for 
preferring to accept this derivation rather than the more 
obvious derivation from the Bhittis, is, that it is less 
likely to have been invented. However this may be, 
there is no doubt that the first Bhatti chieftain who establi- 
shed himself at Bhatner was Barsi. The story is that the 
fort had been neglected for many years, had fallen to ruin, 
aud was in the hands of some Jit marauders. At length, 

in the reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (1246—1266) it was 


Bhattis, 


restored, as a barrier to the inroads of Afghin and other 
| invaders; the fort of Bhatinda, 40 miles to the north-east, 
and now in Patiala territory, being restored at the same 
time. At this period Zangez Khan was in charge of the 
Suba of Lahore. He was assassinated by order of Ghayiis- 
ud-din Bilban, who succeeded Nasir-ud-din on the 
throne of Delhi: and it was in the confusion that followed 
that Barsi succeeded in occupying the fort of Bhatner. The 
fate of Barsi is variously narrated. Sir Henry Elliot's Glos- 
sary relates that the son of SBarsi was, after his father’s 
death, compelled to sustain three several attacks of the 
Muhammadans, and on the third occasion was reduced to such 
straits as to be obliged to consent to conversion as the condition 
of retaining his conquest. On the other hand, Munshi Amino 
| Chand, the former Settlement Officer of the district, re- 
lates most circumstantially that Baresi held the fort till 
1331, when a foree being sent aainst him from Delhi, his 
sons took part against him and caused him to be assassinated. 
One of these sons, by name Bhairu, curried favour by _be- 
coming a Musalmin, and was left in charge of the fort. 
Bhairu’s descendants for four generations continued to 
hold Bhatner, but at last Fateh Khan, the reigning 
chief, becoming turbulent, was expelled by a force sent for 
his reduction by Bahlol Lodi, whose reign commenced in 
1450. The Bhatti rule at Bhatner thus lasted for about 
160 years. 





Fateh Khan, after his expulsion, retired in the direc. 
tion of Sirs’, and betook himself to agricultural tea nor 
do his descendants again emerge into notice until the reign 
of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719—1748). In this 
reion Shahdid Khan, Nazim of Harriina, married a daughter 
of Muhammad Hasan Khan, and procured the grant of cer- 
tain estates to his father-in-law. Hasan Khan was  succeed- 
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ed by his son, Muhammad Amir Khan, and this chief in 
turn, gaining influence by marrying a daughter to the cole- 
brated Najib-ud-daula, procured the title of Nawab, and 
was appointed Nizim of Harriina. This was a time of 
disaster for Harriina, what with the incursions of the Sikhs 
from abroad, and the internal fights and forays of the Bhat- 
tis and other wild tribes, the whole country was devastated 
until, it is said, only eight imhabited villages existed be- 
tween Hissir and Sirai. Nawib Amin Khan died some 
years before the English conquest of the Marathis in 1803, 
and was succeeded by his two sons—the Nawab Kamar-ud- 
din and Khan Bahidar Khan. After a while these brothers 
divided the Bhatti territéry; Fatahibid fell to Khan Baha- 
dar Khan, and Sirsi and Rinia to Kamar-ud-din, The lat- 
ter died not long after the separation, and was succeeded 
by his son, Nawéb Aabta Khan. The Bhiétti chiefs though 
nominally becoming subjects of the English Government in 
1803, in fact maintamed their independence for several 
years; Khan Bahidar Khan was the first to fall, his territ- 
ory being confiscated in 1810. He afterwards obtained a 
life pension of Ra. 1,000 per month, aud some representatives 
ef his family, who still reside at the village of Majra, 
are recorded as proprietors of two or three villages. Nawab 
Zabta Khan, by a timely submission, escaped punishment — 
in 1810, His turn, however, came in 1818, when, as_ has 
been already related, his estates were confiscated. A pension 
of Rs, 1,000 per month was granted to him for life, which 
he held until 1827, when it descended, reduced to Rs. 500, J 
to his sen, Ghulim Farid Khan. Ghulim Farid died at | 
Rinia in 1847, and his pension was divided; Rs. 200 per | 
month was given to his son, Mir Samad Khan, and the 
remainder to other members of the family. In the mutiny } 
of 1857, however, the spirit of the Bhatti blazed up. Mir Samad | 
Khan proclaimed himself independent, plundered Sirs’, and — 


made incursions in various directions. After the suppres- 


sion ofthe mutiny he, together with his uncle, Gauhar 
Ali Khan, was apprehended. Both were tried and hanged, 
and the family pension, with the exception of small life stipends 
to the wife and mother of Mir Samad Khan, was finally 
confiscated. 


The Bhattis of the present day are almost all Muham-— 
madans. The date of their conversion is differently attribut- 
ed to the reign of Akbar and the time of Taimir. The 
most probable epoch, however, of the change is the conquest 
of Bhatner in the time of Barsi at the end of the 13th 
ceutury, as it is clear that either Barsi himself or his son, 
Bhaira, accepted the creed of Islim as the price of retain- 
ing Bhatner. : 
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_. The Chauhén is one of the Agnikala tribes, and also one C#4?. 1.0. 
of the thirty-six royal families. Tod calls them the most valiant Population 
of the Hindi race, and to them belonged the last Hindi gi.”, 
ruler of Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was | 
moved to Delhi, Ajmer and Sambhar in Jaipur seem to have 

been their home. After their ejectment from Delhi they are 

said to have crossed the Jamna to Sambhal in Murddabad. 
Chauhan being the most famous name in Rajpit annals, many 

people who have no title to it have shown themselves as Chau- 

hins. The ascendancy of the tribe in this district doea not 

appear to have been permanent, and the true Chauhdans to be 

found here now have drifted in from time to time. They may 

be divided into two branches, the Nimrana Chauhan, and 

those of Sidhmukh, or as they call themselves the “ Barah 

_ Thal” Chauhans. 


The Nimrinis are the descendants of Raja Sangit, 
Se erandeen of Chihir Deo, the brother of Pirthi Raj. 
hey again are dividel into two clans, the Réths 
and the Bigautis, the former being apparently the older 
branch. The Riths of the district trace their origin to 
Jatudsna and the Bigautis to Khatauli, both in the Gur- 
gion district. 


The Barah Thal Chauhdns appear to have had a settle- 
thent of “twelve villages” near Sidhmukh in MBikiner not 
far from the shrine of the famous Chauhin warrior, Guga, 
and to have immigrated thence into this district. 


The Jétis appear to be a branch of the Tunwér tribe, /“ 
' and their traditional origin is somewhat as follows :— 


| On the establishment of Chauhin ascendancy in the 

Tunwir kingdom of Delhi under the great Chauhin Bisaldeo, 
the Tunwirs emigrated from Delhi to Jilopattan in the 
Shekhawati country, north of Jaipur. Dul Rim, a son or 
descendant of Auangpdl, reigned there, and his sons Jairat, 
extended the Tunwir dominion to Bagor in Jaipur. The 
present reigning family of Jilopattan are Tunwérs, and the 
tract is callod han war rhe or the country of the Tunwars. 
By a Sankla Réjpit woman Jairit had a son, Jitu, so-called 
because he had hair (jdfa) on him at the time of his birth. 
Jéta subsequently emigrated to Sirsi where he married Palit 
Devi, the daughter of Kanwarpil, Siroha Rajput, the 
Rija of that part. Anotha® daughter of this Raja 
is said to have been the mother of the famous Guga Pir, 
who was originally a Chauhén. Kanwarpil made over the 
Hinsi i/éka to his son-in-law, and the latter summoned his 
two brothers, Raghu and Satraola, from Jilopattan to share 
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the tract with him. It was divided into three tappds or 
sub-divisions called after the names of the three brothers which 
ara still well known among the peasantry. 


Jitu had two sons, Sidh and Harpal, and Soong 
an ancient saying, Sddh founded the present village of Rajli, 
and Harpél that of Gurina. Ié was about this time that 
the Chauhan, Rai Pithaura (Pirthi Raj), fell before the invad- 
ing Musalméns under Muhammad Ghori, and the Jatis seizing 
their opportunity widely extended their power over parganis 
Acroha, Hiinsi, Hissir and Bhiwani. One Amrita seized 40 
villares in Kanaund ida, and it ia to this day the proud boast 
of the Jatu that his ancestors once ruled over 1,440 kkerds or 
villages, 

_Righu and Satraola Rajputs, traditionally descended from 
the brothers of Jatu, are also found in the district. That the 
tribal connection of the Jatis, Raghis, and Satraolis is close 
is shown by the fact that these tribes do not intermarry. 


The Joiya Rajpits are confined almost ertirely to Sirsi. 
Tradition states that they are deseended in the female line 
from Seja or Sumija, who is said to have accompanied Bhatti, 
the common ancestor of the Hindi Bhsttis, Musalman Bhatti, 
and Sikh Sidhis in his immigration from Mathura. As in the 
ease of the Bhattis this probably means that the Joiy4sare an 
offshoot of the Fddu race who separated off after the return 
of that race to India. The Joiyis of the district are all 
Musalmiins. 


The Mandahar are said to be descended from Siwa, a son 
of Rim Chander, and therefore to be Solar Rajpits. The tribe 
is not numerous in this district. 


According to local tradition the Punwirs emigrated from 
either Jilopattan or Darandgri and intermarried with the 
Chauhins of Delhi, who gave them a grant of villages round 
Rohtak and Kalanaur. This brought them intoa contact with 
the expanding Jitis, and a severe struggle ensued, which was 
stopped by a rough demarcation of their- respective territories, 
a PeLbill between Mehim and Bhiwéni being fixed upon as 
the boundary. 


The Raghbansi are the same as the Raghis, of whom 
an account has given under the Jdtus. 


The Rithors are one of the thirty-six royal races, and solar 
Rajputs. Their old seat was Kanauj, but their more modern 
dynasties are to be found in Mérwir and Bikdner. They are 
not numerous in this district. The Satraolés are ¢ osely 
connected with the Raghts or Raghbansis and the Jitis. (See 
under Jitus). 
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The Tunwirs are a subdivision of the Jddubansis, but are #4. 5° 
usually reckoned as one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpuits. Population. 
They undoubtedly form the oldest Rajpit tribe in the qunwirs, 
district. There are two strata of the tribe to be found 
representing two different waves of Tunwir emigrants. The 
first entered the district when the Tunwir dynasty, in tha 
person of Anangpdél I, was in the aseendant at Delhi and 
had not yet fallen before the Chauhin. The descendants of 
these acta emigrants still hold the villaces of Bahtina and 
Bosti and others, adjacent to them, and are specially notorious 
for their cattle-lifting propensities. 


The second stratem consists of the Jdtus, Raghiis and 
Satraolis, who are all off shoots of the Tunwér tribe, and who 
entered the district after the fall of the Tunwdrs at Delhi. 


The Wattws are, as faras the district is concerned, confined Watts. 

almost exclusively to the Sirsd tahsil, but beyond the district 
they extend into Firozpur and across the Satlaj into Montgomery. 
The Sirsi Wattis are all Musalmiins, and appear to have come 
some four or five generations ago from Montgomery and taken 
up land in the then uncolonised parts of Firozpur and Sirsa. 
Traditionally they are closoly connected with the Musalmin 
Bhittis and Sikh Sidhiis, being deseended from Rajpal, the son 
of Achal and grandson of Junhér or Jaunra, from whom also 
the Bhattis and Sidhus are said to be sprung. 


Whatever may be the literal truth or falsity of all these 
nealogies, this much would appear to be clear that Hindu 
‘Bhatti Réjpits, Musalmén Bhattis, Watts and Joyids, and 
Sikh Sidhu and Barar Jits are all sprung from the great Fddu 
Rajput race, and all separated after the return of the Yddtis to 
India from beyond the Indus. 


The Rangrez, who have been confounded with the Nildris, "8a. 
-\ arg the dyers of the country. They dye in all colours except 
-madder which appertains to the Chhimba, Strictly speaking, 

the Nildri dyes only in indigo and the Rangrez in other colours, 

but this distinction does not seem to be kept up in practice. 


The Sénsis trace their origin from Marwér and Ajmer where ** 
they are still numerous. They are essentially a wandering tribe, 
sities or never settling for long in any one place. They are great 
hanters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unelean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, ts, pigs and 
donkeys, work in grass and straw and reeds, and Tee ; and their 
women very commonly dance and sing and prostitute themselves. 
They have some curious connection with the Jat tribes of the 
Central Punjab, to most of whom they are the hereditary genealo- 
gists or bards. They are said to be the most criminal class in the 
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CHAP. 1.0. Punjab, and they are registered in this district under the Criminal 
Population. Tribes Act. Very often Sdnsis live under the protection of some 


Sete 


Sayyads, 


Tarkhins of 


| Bhat, 


Telis; 


mfluential Pachhida or Ranghar to whom they give a share of their 
pilferings. 


The Sayyads are supposed to be descendants of Ali, the son-in 
law of Muhammad, Asa matter of fact, many persons who have 
no claim to the title have adopted it because they have risen 
in the world. The great majority of Sayyadsis to be found 
in the Hissir tahsil, and especially round the large village of 
Barwiila. They are described as lazy agriculturists and bad revenue- 
payers, and I do not think this description dees them injustice. 


The term Sheikh can properly be applied only to those persons 
who are of Arab descent. I do not think, however, that any 
one of the persons calling themselves Sheikhs in this district is really 
entitled to this description. The name is commonly adopted by 
persons of non-(lescript class who aro ashamed of their true origin, 
and who have not the assurance to call themselves Pathins or 
Sayyads. 

The Sunir is the gold and silversmith and jeweller of the 
village people. He also derives considerable profits by lending 
money at a high rate of interest. Although really one of the 
artizan class, he is also one of the twice-born, and is entitled to 
wear the janeo or sacred thread. The ut majority of the 
Sunirs are Hindis. The few classed as Sainreraalons probably 
call themselves zargars, and are confined to the cities. 





The terms Tarkhén and Khiti include the Hindu carpenters of : 


the South-Eastern Punjab and the Suthérs or carpenters of the 
Bigar, who belong to quite a different tribe. The Suthirs do 


not intermarry with other Tarkhins or Khitis, and their women 


do not wear a nose-ring. The Suthirs have, to a considerable 
extent, given up carpentry and taken to agriculture. They own 


three or four large villages in the Sirsé tahefl, and are fair agri- “ 


eulturists. They affect a certain superiority over the ordinary 





jews 


Khéti or Tarkhin. I+ will be seen from this that the terms Khati — 


and Tarkhan are the names of an occupation, and do not denote a 
true caste. 


The Teli is the oil-presger of the country, but as there is not 
much oil tobe pressed, the Teli has usually taken to other occu- 
pations. The name seems to denote atrue caste. Many Telis 
who clo the work of butchers, are called Ne ast b, and these have 
been entered as a separate caste, though the name is probably 
only occupational. Of the Qassibs a large number call themselves 
beopdris or merchants, because they deal largely in cattle, In 
parts of Sirsi the Telis have taken to agriculture, but with in- 
cilferent success. 
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Each main tribe and each tribal element of an occupational S4F. 1° 
caste is subdivided into clans or gé's which may be taken to Popalstion. 
mean subdivisions of the tribe,each including all thedescendants  v,_ nissticn 
through males, of a real or supposed common ancestor. of | tribes “and 
| =a , cag Fi ticns Of IOAr- 

The tribe or caste asa very general rule is, whether Hindu risge 
or Musalmin, strictly endogamous, 1.2, marriage between 
aa of diffarent castes or tribes is absolutely prohibited: 

e issue of a marriage between persons of different tribes or 
castes would follow the tribe or caste of the mother and not 
that of the father, and it isin this way that many of the Jat 
clans account for their social degeneration from the rank of 
Rajpat. Such a marriage is, however, now almost out of the 
question. The issue of a eonenbine of a different tribe would 
be of the tribe of their father. 


The Bishnois though forming a single caste on the strength 
ofa common religion were originally of diverse tribes, and the 
memory of their diffrent tribal origin is preserved not by 
retaining the names of their tribes, but of the clans or subdivisions, 
and marriage between Bishnois of different tribal descent is 
forbidden : thus a Bishnooi whose ancestors were Jits will not 
marry one whose ancestors were Khatis. 


Binia is, as has been shown above, an occupational term, 
and Biniis of the Aggarwal, Oswal and Mahesri sections will 
not intermarry. 


Again the great subdivisions of the Brahman caste already 
enumerated will not intermarry ; thus a Gaur will not intermarry 
‘witha Kandelwal, nor a Sarsut with a Gujariti. It has been 
| already mentioned that tho tribal subdivisions of the Malis, such 

as Michi, Kichi, Gola and also those of the Chamirs, Jatya 

| Chandor, Bimbi, Mezhwal do not intermarry. The same is the 
~ / ease among the Kumbiirs. Inshort, where the name of 4 caste 
is an occupational term the caste is generally found to consist 
of distinct tribal elements which do not intermarry, and the 
tribe is thus, as an almost universal rule, endogamous. In some 
eases there are groups of clans or subdivisions within the tribe 
er race which form phratries, based on real or supposed common 
ancestry, among whom Loin ot 8 isnot permitted. Among 
the Rijpiits we kave the Jatu, Raghu and Satraola clans said to 
be descended from three brothers, and no intermarriage Is per- 
mitted among them, while Jitus avoid marriage with Tunwars, 
of which clan they are themselves an offshoot. The Mian, Dalal, 

Jeswil and Siwél Jats do not intermarry on account of alleged 

common descent. (Lbbetson’s Karnél Settlement Report, para- 
graph 186). 
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SHAE as ie The clan itself isin all cases exogamous, that is, no man 
Population. can marry a woman of hisown clan, but in many cases the 
Oresnization TeStriction goes much further than this. Among the following 
of tribes ond Hindu tribes—Jidts, both Bigri and Deswali, Bishnois, Malis, 
sony Sena Brahmans, Khitis, Sundre, Kumbhirs, Lohars, Nais, Chuhris 
TLBKe. and Chamirs—a man is not permitted to marry a female either of 
his own clan or of those of his mother, father’s mother or mother’s 
mother. Among Biniis and Hindu Réjpits the restriction ex- 
tends to the man’s gét only, while among Hindu Gujars marriage 
| is avoided in one’s own gét and in those of one’s mother and one’s 
mother’s mother. 


To Sikh Jits the man’s own gét only is forbidden. Among 
| Musalmin Jits and Rajpits the prohibition includes only the 
one gét, but among Musatmin Gujars, Lohirs and Telis it 
| extends tothe four géts. Dogars do not marry in their own 





gét, and some also avoid the gé into which the father’s sister has 
married, but both these restrictions are falling out of use. After 
marriage a woman among all tribes retains her own gét, and does 
“ not enter that of her husband. 


There appear to be no particular marriage restrictions 
among the Pachhidds, whose social relations are of a somewhat 
confused character. There are indeed apparently certain nominal 

restrictions on intermarriage between the different tribes 

of Pachhédés, such as that Sukherdés can marry their daughters 
to Wattu Rajpits, but cannot themselves marry Wattu women. | 
Sukheris also marry women of other Pachhada tribes, but do 


— 





| ynot give their daughters to the latter. Hinjrions say that/) 
/ they marry their daughters to Bhanekds, but cannot take wives | 
. from among them. These restrictions are probably enforced with) | 
great laxity. In short, marriage among Pachhidds generally ) | 

consists of a sale of the girl to the highest bidder. | 





. Among the Deswili Jats of the eastern portion of the ™ 

| district there is, in addition to the prohibition against marriage on 

the ground of relationship, a further prohibition based on vicinage 

| by which a man is forbidden to marry a girl not only of an 

adjoining village (simjor), but also of any village in the neigh bour- 

hood, i. e., within a distance of 15 miles or so, The Bign 
Jits do not apparently observe this rule, though marriage with 
a near neighbour is probably rare. Marriage witha girl of the 
same village never takes place. | 


| Marriage between persons of different religions is forbidden, 
| i.e.,a Hindu can under no circumstances marry a Musalmin. 
| Biniis, however, who are Vaishnavds, can marry Binids of the 
same subdivision who are Sariogis or Jains; for some time this 
practice was abandoned owing to disputes between the two sects, 
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The principal index of the social rank occupied by any 


CHAP. I, 0, 


particular Hindu tribe or caste is supplied by a consideration Population. 


of the tribes or castes with which it smokes, drinks or eats. 
There is the usual distinction between pakki and kachhi roti. 
The former is made with ghi, and on account of its purifying 
influence pakki roti can be eaten fromthe hands of those trom 
which kachhi roti could not be taken. Jits,Gujars and Ahirs 
will smoke out of the same pipe stem (neva), and the same 
bowl (kali or ndrial). The above tribes will smoke out of the 
same bowl, provided the pipe stem is removed, with Khitis, 
Malis, marioatinral Kumbhiars, 1. ¢., those who keep no donkeys, 
and Lohars; and Rajpiits will smoke in the latter method with 
any of the above tribes excepting perhaps Lohérs., 


The Nai is regarded as somewhat inferior, and the above 
castes will not smoke with him, but will smoke out of his huéka, 
if the stem is removed. wag abe Jits, Miélis, Ahirs, Gujars, 
agricultural. Kumhirs and Khitis will eat each other's roti, 
whether pakkior kachhi, but i stom Jits and probably Abhirs 
will not eat the kachhi rofi of a Lohr, as the fact that he em- 
hie akund or water reservoir in his work like a Chamar ren- 

ers him impure. Brahmans and MBinidés will eat the pak, 

but not the kachhi, reti of any of the above castes, and a Brahman 

will not eat kachhi roti from a Bainia, The general rule is that 

all Hindus, except those of the lowest or senicl oaates will eat each 
_ other's pekki roti. 


out of the same metal vessel; a Brahman will drink water from 
the metal vessels of any of these tribes, provided that they have 
n scoured (manjna) with earth, or he will drink water from 
in earthen vessel belonging to them if it is new and unused. Jits 
ad the other tribes on a social equality with them will not drink 
rom a vessel belonging to a Nai. 








n From an economic point of view, the agricultural population 

of Hissdr cannot be said to be badly off. So far as the 
eastern and central portions of the district are concerned it 
would perhaps be nearer the truth to say that prosperity 
is the general rule. Towards the west, on the light sandy 
soil of the Bigar, the conditions of life are certainly harder, 
but even here it would be difficult to say that poverty was 
prevalent. The standard of living among the Béegris is 
certainly lower than it is among the Jats to the east, but 
its requirements are not inadequately met by their surroundings. 
The Jk » whether Bagri or Deswili, is, as a rule, well conducted 
and peaceably disposed, crimes of violence are rare, and those 
that are perpetrated are generally the result of a sudden 
quarrel, and committed without premeditation. Cattle theft, 
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which is common among other tribes, is rare among the Jats. 
The J&t is, of course, unsurpassed in the pursuit of agriculture, 
and his chief desire is to be let alone in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of his toilsome industry. He is loyal and contented, 
but an over-refined system of jurisprudence and the artful 
wiles of the native pleader are daily teaching him to become 
more and more litigious and quarrelsome. In fact this 
remark applies to most, if not all, the agricultural classes of 
the district. 


The Réjpit, Hindu and Musalmin, onthe whole, compare 
unfavourably with the Hindu Jit. They are for the most 
part thriftless, extrayagant and improvident. Pride in their 
real or fancied superiority of descent precludes them from 
healthy manual toil in the field, and shuts their women up 
in a more less strict pardah. Cattle-lifting is the hereditary 
pursuit of many Ranghars or Musalman Rajpiits, and is 
regarded as at the most a very venial offence among them. 
Though more than indifferent as tillers of the soil, many of 
them make good cavalry soldiers. 


The Pachhida or Rith of the Ghaggar valley and the tract 
adjacent thereto is, perhaps, on the whole, the most inferior 
< apts of the agriculturist to be found in the district. 

8 ig a miserable farmer, more extravagant and improvident than 


the Ranghar, and far more addicted to crime, especially cattle 


theft. Among other tribes the Pachhida is known as Rath or 
hard-hearted. 


The Bishnoi is a class of Hindu agriculturist who has 
acquired for himself a distinct place in the ethnology of the / 


district. He is an admirable cultivator, shrewd, intelligent, 


thrifty and prudent, keen in the pursuit of his own wealth ) 


and advancement, and not very scrupulous in the methods 
which he employs to attain it. The tribe or caste is pro- 
bably the most quarrelsome and_ litigious im the district, 
and it is rare to find a Bishnoi villace in which there are 
not deadly internal feuds. The Bishnoi, though a strong 
proprictor, is a most trouble i 
ed the most prosperous in the district, not excepting even 
ihe Jat. 





The Sikh Jits of Sirsiare by no means unworthy members 
of a fine nation. They are thrifty, industrious and intelligent, 
find though apt to be violent when their passions are aroused, 
withal generally orderly and quiet. They are especially addicted 
to opium-eating, a practice which prevails also more or less all 
along the western border of the district. 


some tenant. The caste is, a8 a 


i 
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_ The Bagri Jat is probably behind all the other tribes 
in intelligence, and there is a certain coarseness about his 
manner which seems to mark his intellectual. inferiority to 
most of the other tribes of the district—a result no doubt 
of the hard conditions of life in his native sand-hills in 
Rijputina. He makes up for his want of intellect, however, by 
thrift and industry. 


; Indulgence in spirits and drunkenness is practically unknown, 
but opium is consumed in fairly large quantities by Sikhs and 
Hindu Rajpits, The Bishnois are not allowed by their religion 
either to eat opium, smoke tobacco or drink spirits, and ex- 
cess in these matters is very rare in the district as a whole. 
The sexual and moral relations in the villages are far purer 
ae would expect, looking to the obscenity of the language 
80m 88 cl. 


_ Education, in the strict sense of the word, is very backward, 

though the agriculturist is not slow to learn what are his 
rights or how far our law will support him in an attack on 
those of his neighbour. 


The agricultural portion of the population of the dis- 
trict can boast of few or no families of note. The family of 
the late Colonel James Skinner, C.B., are collectively the 
largest land-holders in the district. 


Colonel Skinner, the founder of the family, was born in 
1778. His father wus a native of Scotland in the service 
of the East India Company, and his mother a Rajpitni, 
from the neighbourhood of Bendres. In 1796, through the 
influence of Colonel Burn, he received an appointment in the 
army of the Mahratta chief, Sindhia, under his commander, 
the Frenchman DeBoigne, and was stationed at Mathura. 







| ____He almost immediately began” to see active service in 


Sindhia’s army against the chiefs of Réjpitana, In 1798 he 
was severely wounded at the battle of Uncarirah and taken 
peener by Sindhia’s forces, but he was subsequently set at 


As has been alrtbady related in the last chapter, the 
increasing power of George Thomas in 1800 and 1801 excit- 
ed the je: ousy of Sindhia’s commander, Perron, and led to 
a fierce struggle in which Thomas was overthrown at Hinsi. 
Tn this campaign Skinner took an important part, and made 
his first uaintance with the Hariina country with which 
he was to be so prominently connected in the future. In the 
beginning of 1803, Skinner received command of a regiment in 


Sindhia’s army. In the latter part of that year war broke 
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CHAP. 1,6. ont between the Mahratta chiefs and the British, and ten of 
Population. the British officers serving under Perron refused to use arms against 
History of “Heir countrymen. This led to the dismissal of all Siodhia's Eng- 
oot?EY nc lish officers including Skinner. This was a blow to Skinner who 
at this time appears to have had no intention of taking service under 
the British, nor any objection to fighting against them. Perron 
was, however, obdurate, and shortly befure the battle of Aligarh, 
Slinner, still unwilling to desert his former master, was foreed 
reluctantly to come into the British camp. There, on con- 
dition that he should not be employed against his former 
master, he received command of a troop of native cavalry, 
the nucleus of the famous Skinner’s horse, who had come 
over from Sindhia, In 1804 Skinner, with the rank of Captain, 
was sent with his iment towards Sahiranpur to oppose | 
the Sikhs which he did successfully, and with much credit ! 
to himself. In the same and following year Skinner was | 
actively employed in the war against Holkar. In 1806 on | 
the introduction of the economizing régime of Sir George 
Barlow, the reduction and disbandment of Skinner's Corps, | 
the “Yellow Boys” as they were called, took place. Skinner 
himself was retired with the rank and pension of 4a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He then resided for a time at Delhi, 





and after his pension had been commuted ‘into a jigir he K 
. employed himself in the improvement of his estate. 

Meanwhile the disturbed state of Hariina, the nominal 
head-quarters of which were at Hansi, was attracting the 
attention of Government. AAs has been already related, the 
Honourable Edward Gardiner was in 1809 despatched thither 
to restore order, and the services of Skinner, with the rank 
of Captain and with 300 sowdrs of his old regiment who 
had n continued in employment as Civil Police, was - 


placed at Mr. Gardiner's disposal. The strength of the 
corps was increased to $00. © kinner with his horse was 
present at the capture of Bhiwani, and he remained station-— [ = 
ed in the district from 1809 to 1914, and assisted im the & 
restoration of order. It was at this period that the founda- 

tion of the family estates was laid. Skinner received 
considerable grants of waste land from Government on which 

he founded villages and settled cultivators, others he took upon 

farm for arrears of revenue, and others again were volu tarily 
transferred by the original cultivators who preferred to be his 
tenants, and under the protection of his name, to having the 
doubtful privileges of proprietors. | 


Skinner's’ corps was meanwhile increased to 3,000 men, 
and he himself received the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
took part with his corps in the Pindhéri campaign. After 
its conclusion in 1819 the corps was reduced by 1,000 men, 
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Of the remainder 1,000 were stationed at Hinsi under S4°.1, ©. 

Colonel Skinner and 1,000 at Neemuch in Central India population. 
under his brother Major Robert Skinner. In 1819 the jagir History. ot 
which had been granted in the neighbourhood of Aligarh to — 
Skinner in lieu of pension as a retired officer of the Mahratta 

ariny was made perpetual. 





Between 1822-24 Skinner's corps was slightly reduced and 
was employed in quieting outbreaks in Bhattiina. In 1824 the 
strength of the corps was again increased, and it served under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Skinner with Major Fraser as his second-in- 
command in Lord Combermere’s army at the siege of Bharatpur. 
In 1829 Skinver received a commission in the Britisharmy with 
the rank of Colonel, and was at the same time made a Companion 
of the Bath. He thereafter spent his time mostly at Hansi 
employed in the management and improvement of his estate. 
Under the name of Bara Sekunder,” the latter word being a 
corruption of his name, he was widely feared, and at the same 
time much respected by the native population. He died in 
December 1841, leaving 5 sons, Joseph, James, Hercules, Alexan- 
der and Thomas. By his will the property was left undivided 
to be managed by one member of the family on behalfof the 
others. Mr. Alexander Skinner, the last surviving son of Colonel 
Skinner, was the manager of the Skinner estate so long as it - 
remained unpartitioned. The management was principally con. 
ducted at Hanai. 


In 1887 the family agreed to partition the estate, and this , Freamt oon. 
was accordingly done in the Court of the District Judge of Delhi Shinn eee 
by order, dated August 30th, 1888. The numerous villages in | 
this district which formerly were part of the joint estate ara 
now held separately by the various members of the family. 

The largest proprietors are the widow of Mr. James Skinner, a 

__ grandson of Colonel Skinner, Mr. Rébert Hercules Skinner, and 

| other minor children of Mr. Alexander Skinner, som of Colonel 

James Skinner, Mr. Richard Ross Skinner and Mr. George Earls 
Skinner, sons of Mr. Thomas Skinner. 


Except in a few instances, the system of management has 
deteriorated much since the partition, and the proprietors, who are 
mostly absentees, leave everything in the hands ot their karindas 
or local agents. 


The chief native gentleman of rank in the district is Bhai _ The Bhai ot 
Zabarjang Singh of Sidhow#l in the Karnél District, who holds a “"™ 
jégir of 14 villages in the Budlida tract, transferred to this district 
from Karnalin 1888. Heisa minor andhis estate is under the 
Court of Wards in the Karnal District. 


-__ 
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The district of Kaithal, as it was constituted when it passed 
into the hands of the British, had been acquired for the most 
ee by Bhai Desu iva the fourth son of Bhai Gurbakhsh 
Singh, himself a descendant of a Rajpit zaminddr of Jaisalmer. 
Desu Singh died inSambat 1835-36, while his son Jal Singh 
was, a hostage at the Delhi Court. Bahdl Singh, another son, 
succeeded to the rule of his father’s possessions. Lal Singh was, 
however, released, and on his return drove his brother away. 
The latter at this time acquired the Budilada tract, but was soon 
afterwards murdered at his brother's instigation. 


The treaty of Sarji Anjangion m 1803 and the subsequent 
treaty of Poona made the British nominal masters of territories 
to the west of the Jumna. a eae after the battle of Deihi 
in 1803, the chief of Kaithal, Bhai LAl Singh with other Sikh 
chieftains, had made his submission to the British. Under the 
licy of withdrawal inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
ellesley’s successor, the tract west of the Jumna was parcelled 
out among the Sikh chiefs, partly in the form of jigir grants 
and partly in full sovereignty. But the increasing power of 
Ranjit Singh subsequently drove them into the arms of the British, 
and they were taken under protection in 1809, while in 1810 
the git grants of 1805-06 were declared grants for life. 
-hey were gradually resumed at the death of their 











only. 
holders. 


Bhai Lal Singh of Kaithal died in 1806, and was suc- 
ceeded by Bhai Ude Singh, his minor brother, under the 
regency of his mother. His rule was oppressive and tyrannical. 
He died in 1843 leaving no issue, and his State was held to 
have lapsed to the protecting power. After considerable opposi- 
tion Kaithal was occupied and the administration of the lapsed 
State taken in hand by Major (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence. 
It was ruled that the collaterals of Bhai Ude Singh could 
only succeed to the acquisitions of Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, the 
foynder of the family, and to those of Gulab Singh, second — 
cousin of the deceased Bhai, and claimant of his estates. The 
extent of these was not determined till 1844. They included 
a jigir of the Budlada tract, and were made over toGulib Singh, 
the head of the Arnauli branch of the family. 


The Bhais of Arnauli came under the reforms of 1849, and 
have since then ceased to exercise any administrative functions. 
The estate have continued to be held in jagir. The Budlada 
estate of 14 villages is now held by Bhai Anokh Singh, a mem- 
ber of the Arnauli family, who resides sometimes at Budlada and - 
sometimes at Sidhow4l in the Karndl District. Heisan Honorary | 
Magistrate, and is permitted to collect his jagir income direct, 
The following genealogical table shows his connection with the 
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Bhais of Kaithal :— 


BHAI GURBAKHSH SINGH 
Desu gi ab Sukha Singh. 
a | 
Lal Singh. Bahaél Singh. Basiwa Singh. 


Sangat Singh, 
Ude Singh. Bhat Anokh Singh. 


There is also 4 jégir of five villages in the Sirs Tahsil held by 
Sardar Jiwan Singh of Shahzidpur in the Ambila District. 


_The following is a list of the native gentlemen who are 
entitled to a seat at Divisional Darbars :— 


Bibi Bishoda Nand Singh of Rori, a descendant of Biba Janki 
Dis who was rewarded with a small mudfi grant for his services 
to English officers in the mutiny ; Rai Sihib Rim Sukh Dis, trea- 
surer of the Hissir District, who owns about twenty thousand 
acres of land in various villages in the Sirsa Tahsil; Lala Sohan 
Lal, treasurer of the Hissir District, who owns part of the village 
of Fatahibid. Lila Jai Rim Dis, Banker of Bhiwéni, Lila 
Shogan Chand, Banker of Hissir ; and Lila Narsingh Dis, Banker 
of Bhiwini. Besides these there is an increasing number of Indian 
commissioned officers, all of whom are entitled to a seat in 
Darbirs. The most distinguished of these is Rasaldar 
Major Umda Singh of the 22nd Cavalry, who lives at Bapaura in 
the Bhiwani Fahsil and has served as aide<le-camp to His Majesty 
the King. 


Over two-thirds of the whole population of the district are 


returned as Hindus, the definition embracing all persoms who did 
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not return themselves as Musalmans, Christians, Sikhs, Jains or 


Zorastrians. Among the persons classed as Hindus are nearly 
116,000 Baurias, Chubras, Chamars Dhanaks and Sansis. 
These persons are really outcastes from Hinduism, and though they 
may in a few cases call themselves Hindus, they are denied the 
right to that title by all orthodox believers in the Hindu faith. 


Hinduism in Hissar does not differ in any material particular 
from the standard type prevalent in the south-eastern districts of 
the Punjab. The ordinary Hindu peasant, though, as a general 
rule, he returned himself or was returned at the census as a Waish- 
naya, is entirely ignorant of the more esoteric doctrines of the 
religion which he professes. He, of course, knows the names of 
Kam, Vishnu, Krishna and Narayan, and habitually repeats them 


Hindis sod 
it pects. 
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in and out of season, but the deities with which he is practically 
concerned are the godlings or local saints and heroes, and in their 
worship it might almost be said that any idea which he may have 
of belonging to a distinct religious body or organization disappears, 
for many of the godlings of the country side are reverenced 
equally by Hindus and Musalmans. Beyond an oceasional visit to 


the local shiwdla or thakurdwdra the principal concrete shape . 


in which the idea of being included within the pale of Hinduism 
enforces itself on the mind of the peasant is the obligation which 
he is under, as much perhaps a social as a religious one, of feeding 
the Brahmans on every available opportunity. Beneath all the 
superstition by which he is aiisalied the average Hindu peasant 

resarves in his own mind theidea of a supreme Being, whether 
He be called Allah, Néréyan or Parmeshar. But neither this 
belief nor the mass of superstitions which do duty for his every 
day religion have probably the least effect on his rural life. For 
him morality and religion are completely divorced, religious ob- 
servances being for the most part but a set of expedients to escapes 
from the often undeserved wrath of a superior order of a 
The sanctions of his mora] system are far more social than reli- 
ous, and as his social horizon includes only his village or at most 

is tribe, to the same extent is the scope of his moral obligations 
limited. The Hindu of the village is by natural temperament far 
more than by religion inert and peace-loving, his one object wai | 
to be allowed to enjoy in quiet the fruits of patient toi) anc 
industry. | 


The Hindu of the towns is, of course, slightly more acquainted 
with the inner doctrines of his religion, but viewed from a moral 
standpoint his position is much the same, if not lower, than that 
of the Hindu peasant. 


The Hinduism of the rural tracts is far more a collection of 
the cults of national deities and local godlings (using local ina 


somewhatextended sense) than an organized ¢ Sega of theology ; 


and the worship of the local godlings is afar more important 
element than that of the national deities. To the mind of the 
zamindir the former are much more nearly concerned with him 
and his affairs than the latter, who are far removed from him on 
the heights of the Hindu pantheon. if 


In a very large proportion of cases, if not, as a general rule, 
the sect of rural Hindiis who eculd not be ch aondvitl s60c | 

belonging to any well-known definitely distinct religious body, was 
entered at the census as Vaishnava or Bishni ; but it not must be 
supposed that one in a hundred or even a less proportion of the 
persons whose sect was so returned had the least idea that they 
were Vaishnavas, or wherein the latter differed from any other 
sect or religious body. Judged by the standard of orthodox Hin- 
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duism, the classification was probably not incorrect, but its result CES ae 
was to obscure completely the statisties relating to the real and Population. 
every day religious belief of the mass of the nia The Hisaér irsects , 
| t isin no sense an orthodox Hindu. He feeds and vene- 

rates, though he does not respect the Brahman, he knows of the 
existence and acknowledges the power of the great gods of the 

Hindu pantheon—Siva, Vishnu, the incarnate Krishna, &c.. and 
occasionally worships them, especially Siva or Shibji and Krishna 

or Thakurji. The temples of the former are very common in the 

Jit villages, and have been generally built asan act of pun by 

Binias. The ceremony of temple worship is somewhat as 

followa. About onee in two months or oftener, if he is getting on 

in years and has time on his hands, the zamindar after bathing in 

the village tank proceeds to the village shiwdla or thakurdwira and 

makes an offering (cha: awa) to the deity, which is, of course, ap- 
propriated by the officiating priest or pujart. The worshipper 

then receives some Ganges water (Ganga jal), asupply of which is 

kept in the temple, aud some leaves of the ¢fulsi plant which will be 
growing in the enclosure ; the fulsi leaves are dipped in the water 

and then applied by the worshipper to his forehead, and if Siva is 

the deity who is being worshipped, some of the water is poured 

over thé linga or symbol of the god which is invariably found in his 

temple. The worshipper also makes obeisance (dhok-mdarna) before 

the idol of the deity. The act of worship is called darsan or ' 
viewing, and as it occupies a considerable time, is not to be entered 

upon unless one has ample leisure. Of the more strictly orthodox 

but inferior gods, perhaps Suraj Narayan is the one who most 
commonly receives adoration from the Hindu peasant. He is 
worshipped mostly on Sunday ; the more pious keep a fast (barat) 

in hia Scaie on that day, which consists in eating only one meal 

with one sort of grain and abstaining from salt. 


But although Siva and Sura) Niriyan are the two most im- 
portant personages in the Hindu peasant’s pantheon, they are too 
great for every day use. He lives as it were in an atmosphere chary- 
ed with the spirits of departed saints, heroes, demons and others 
who are ina position to, and as a matter of fact do, exercise a 
beneficent or malevolent influence on the affairs of mankind, and it 
‘s from them that he selects those who are to be the recipients of 
his every day devotion. It is not perhaps so much the case that 
he worships them with fixed ceremonies as he does Siva and Suraj 
Niniyan, but they are always, unconsciously almost, present to 
him as the beings who have the most immediate connection with 
his destinies. 


The more common objects of worship of this class are the 


Bhumia or god of the homestead, and Sitla, the goddess of small. 
pox, who is worshipped mostly by women who mix sugar with / 
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water and distribute it to children at her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated by some whodrop ghi into it. The pipal tree is. wor- 
shipped.at dawn after bathing ; a lotah of water is poured out at the 
foot of the tree and adoration made (divk-méirna), Khetrpdl is 
another deity who lives in the pipal tree, he is worshipped by 
women when their children are ill. 


A tirbaint or combination of the nim, pipal and bar trees 
growing together is specially sacred, and to plant such a ecombina- 
tion 1s an act of pun. The séair tree is also worshipped by women 
in the hopes of thereby getting a child. | 


One of the important developments of Hinduism in this dis- 
trict is the Bishnoi sect, which is of Bigri or Mirwér{ origin. 
The name Bishnoj is evidently derived from the prominence they 
give in their creed and festa tothe god Vishnu, though they 
themselves say it is derived from the twenty-nine (Bis-nau) 
articles of their creed as prescribed by the founder of the sect, 
It issaid that any member of the higher Hindu castes can be- 
come a Bishnof, but in this district at least they are almest 
all Jit or Khiti by tribe, and retain the language, dress and 
other characteristics of the Bagris; but they try tesink their 
tribe in their religion and give their caste as Bishnoi merely. 
The account they give of the founder of their sect is as 
follows :—At Pinpisar, a village south of Bikéner in the Jodhpur 
oti there lived a Réjpit Panwir, named Laut, who had 
attained the age of sixty years and had ne son. One day 
a neighbour going out to sow his field met Laut, and deem- 
ing it abad omen to meet a childless man, turned back from 
his purpose. This eut Laut to the quick, and he went out 
to the jungle and bewailed his childlessneas until evening, when 
jakir appeared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraculous power by 
drawing milk from a calf, vanished from his sight. At the 
time named achild miraculously appeared in Laut’s house and 
was miraculously suckled by his wife Hansa. This happened 
in Sambat 1508 (A. D. 1451). Forseven years the boy, who 
was an incarnation (autdér) of Vishnu, played with his fellows, 
and then for 27 years he tended cattle, bat all this time he 
spoke no word. His miraculous powers were shown in various 
ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for the delecta- 
tion of his companions, and ha became known as Achamba 
(the Wonder), whence his name of Jhimba by which he is gene- 
rally known. After 34 years a Brahman was sent for & vet 
him to speak, and on his confessing his failure Jhambaji again 
showed his power by lighting a lamp by simply snapping his 
fagers, and uttered his first word. He then adopted the life 
of a teacher and went to reside on a sandhill some 80 miles 
south of Bikiner, where after 51 years he died and was buried 
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' instead of being burnt like an ey Hindu. He did not CHAP LE. 
i marry but dev ted himself to the life of an ascetic teacher. His Population: 


sayings (sabd) (to the number of 120) were written down by his saligh ae 
disciples, and have been ianded down in a book (pothi) which 2 
ia written in the Nagari character, and in a Hindu dialect 
similar to Bégri, seemingly a Mirwari dialect. The “ twenty- 

nine” precepts given by him for the guidance of his followers 

are as follows :— 


Tis din stitak—pinch roz ratwanti nari 

Seri karo shnan—sil—santokh—suchh pyart 
Pini—bini—idhni—itna lijyo chhin. 
Dayi—dharm hirde dharo—garu batai jan 
Chori—nindya—jhiith—barjya bad na kariyo koe 
Amal—tamikui—bbang—lil dur hi tyago 
Mad—mais se dekhke dur hi bhigo. 

Amar rakhio that—bail tani na biho 
Amishya barat—rinkh lilo na ghao. 

Hom jap samidh pujé--bish baikunthi pao 
Untis dharm ki ékhri garu batai soe 

Pihal deo par chavya jisko nim Bishnoi hoo 


which is thus interpreted :—“* For thirty days after child- 
birth and five days aftera menstrual discharge a woman must 
not cook food. Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery. 
Be content. abstemious and pure. Strain your drinking- 
water. Beecareful of your speech. Examine your fuel in case 
any living creature be burnt with it. Show pity to living 
creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as the Teacher 
bade. Do not steal. Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell 
lies. Never quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco, bhang and blue clothing. 
Flee from spirits and flesh, See that your goats are kept alive 
(not sold to Musalmdns who will kill them for food). ‘Do not 
plough with bullocks. Keepa fast on the mr before the new 
moon. Do not cut green trees. Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. | 
Meditate. Perform worship and attain heaven. And the last 

of the twenty-nine duties prescribed by the Teacher—Baptize 
your children, if you would be called a true Bishnoi,” 


Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a 
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CHAP. 1,B. Bishnoi, if he isa servant of the British Government, 1s allow- 

Population. ed to wear a blue uniform ; and Bishnois do use _bullocks, 

The Bishooi though most of their farming is done with camels. They also 
seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in words) and given to use bad 
language. But they abstain from tobacco, drugs, and spirits, and 
are noted for their regard for animal life which is such that 
not only will they not themselves kill any living creature, but 
they f their utmost to prevent others from doing so, 
Consequently their villages are generally swarming with antelope 
and other animals, and they forbid their Musalman neighbours 
to kill them and try to dissuade Kuropean sportsmen from inter- 
fering with them. 

They consider it a good deed to scatter grain (chiefly bajra 
and moth) to pigeons and other birds, and often have a 
larce number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Subbath and fast-day, 
doing no work in the fields orin the house, They bathe and pray 
three times a day, in the morning, afternoon and in the even- 
ing, saying “ Rishno Bishno, instead of the ordinary Hindu 
«R4m Raém.” Their clothing is the same as that of other 
Bigris, except that their women do not allow the waist to be 
seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing, They 
are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary 
Hindtis are, and itis a common saying that if a Bishnoi’s food 
is on the first of astring of 20 camels and a man of another 
easte touches the last camel of the string, the Bishnoi will con- 
sider his food defiled and throw it away. The ceremony of 
initiation (pd%-l) is as follows :—A number of representative 
Bishnois assemble, ard before them a Sidh or Bishnof priest | 
after lighting a sacrificial fire (40m) instructs the novice in the | 
duties of the faith. He then takes some water in a new - 
earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form (Bishno- 
gdyatri), stirring it the while with his string of beads (mdld) 
and after asking the consent of the assembled Bishnois, ha 
pours the water three times inte the hands ofthe novice who 
vrinks it off. The novice’s sealp-lock (chot#) is then cut off and 
his head shaved, for the Bishnois shave the whole head and 
do not leave ascalp-lock like the Hindus; but they allow the 
bear to grow, only shaving the chin on the fathers death, 
Infant-baptism is also practised, and thirty days after birth the 
child, whether boy or girl is baptised by the priest (Sidh) in much 
the same way as an adult ; only the set form of prayer is different 
(Garbh-qdyatrt),;and the gem pours a few drops of water 
into the child’s mouth, and gives the child's relatives each three 
handfuls of the consecrated water to drink ; at the same time 
the barber okey of the child’s hair. This baptismal. ceremony 
also has the effect of purifying the house which has been made 
impure by the birth (sitak). The Bishnois intermarry among 
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themselves only and by a ceremony of their own in which it 


» binding ceremony among the Hindis generally, is omitted, 
/ They do not revere Brahmans, but have priests (Sadh) of their 
own chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their 
dead, but bury them below the cattle-stall or in a plaee-frequent- 
ed by cattle, sach asa cattle-pen. They observe the Holi in a 
different way from other Hindts. After sunset on that day 
_, they fast till the next forenoon, when after hearing read the 
' account of how Pahlid was tortured by his infidel father 
Harnakash for believing in the god Vishnu until he was de- 
livered by the god himself in his incarnation of the Lion-man, and 
mourning over Pahlid’'s sufferings, they light a sacrificial fire 
and partake of consecrated water, and after distributing unpurified 
sugar (gur) in commemoration of Pahlad's delivery from the fire 
into which he was thrown, they break their fast. Bishnois go 
on pilgrimage to the place where Jhimbiji is buried, south of 
Bikaner, where there is a tomb (mat) over his remains anda 
temple (mandir) with regular attendants (pwdris). A festival 
takes place here every six months in Asau) and Phagan, when 
_ the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which Jhimbaji lived and there 
* light sacrificial fires (hom) of jandi wood in vessels of stone and 
offar a burnt-offering of barley, éi/,ghi and sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the 
attendants of the temple and distribute moth and other grain 
for the peacocks and pigeons which live there in numbers. 
Should any one have committed an offence, such as havin 

killed an animal, or sold a cow or goat to a Musalmén, or allowec 

an animal to be killed when he could have prevented it, he ia 
fined by the assembled Bishnois for the good of the temple 
and the animals kept there. Another place of pilgrimage Is a 
tomb called Chhambola in the Jodhpur courtry, where a festival 
is held once a year in Chait. There the pilgrims bathe in 
the tank and help to deepen it, and sing and play musical 
instruments and scatter grain to poacocks and pigeons. 


Another Hindi sect is that of the Sultdnis or votaries of 
Sakhi Sarwar Sultdn of Nigahaya, in the Dera Ghézi Khin 
district. He is extensively worshipped by Jats as well as by 
Musalméns and Sikhs. His followers will not eat the flesh 
of animals killed by jhatka or decapitation, but only that killed 
in the usual manner by falldi. The saint has a shrine at 
Nangthala in the Hissir tahsfl. The offerings are taken by the 
guardians of the shrine who are called pirdhis or bhardis. Images 
of the saint's tomb are to be found in the villages, and offerings 
of sweetmeats, either 14 or 54 maunds, are made thereat. 


= _ Nénak-panthis are often regarded as a sub-division of the 
4,  wikhs, but are more properly a Hinds sect. They venerate Baba 
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Nanak, the first Guru, and are supposed to follow his teachings. 
They differ from the true Sikhs, the followers of Gobind Singh, /) 






the choti,in venerating Brahmans and using tobacco, and they 
differ from the ordinary Hindu only in being more lax in regard. 
to caste rulesand ceremonial observances. They are often called 
munna or shaven Sikhs in contradistinction to the pahuliya or 
true Sikhs. 


The Sikhs of the district are confined entirely to the Sirsit 
tahsil and the northern part of the Fatehdbad tahsil. 


The true Sikhs are followers of the tenth Guru Gobind 
Singh and are distinguished by the five Kakka: (I) the kes or 
long hair and unshaven head ; (II) the’ Aochh or short drawers 
in place of the dhott of the Hindts and the fahmat of the 
Musalmans; (III) the kara or iron wath ae (lV) the kanga _.. 
or comb, and (V) the kard or knife. They are initiated by } 
pahul or baptism and are hence called pahulia as distinguished * 
from munna or shaven, an epithet of the Nanak-panthi Sikhs. 

The true Sikhs follow the Granth, venerate the cow per- 
haps even more than do the orthodox Hindtis, are forlndden 
the use of tobacco but are allowed to indulge in spirits * 
and drugs, a permission of which, as far as opium is con- 
eerned, they take the fullest advantage. 


They eat the flesh of animals killed by the jhatka or 
decapitation. The true Sikhs of the district are not strict 
observers of the precepts of Gobind Singh. The kes is in- 
variably worn, but the dott is often substituted for the 
kachh and the kard, kara and kanga are commonly discarded. 
They reverence the Brahmans to a certain extent and have 
no particular objection to the killing of cows by their Musal- 
min neighbours. Many of them smoke tobacco. The manly 
and stalwart Sikh contrasts strongly with his neighbours, ~~~ 
the puny Biigri Jat and the lazy Pachida. He is far less 6 
trammelled by the web of caste restrictions than the Hindu, 
but it by no means follows that he will mingle with the 
lower castes. 


In Sirsa the Sikh rpupion seems to be making some 
progress among the Bagri Jats, upon whom the example of 


their Sikh neighbours seems to be making an impression in 
matters other than religion, 


The Jains in point of wealth and education are a not 
unimportant class of the population, especially in the towns. 


Jainism is certainly a development of Hindtiism. The 
question has been fully discussed in the Census Report of 


i ; 
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1881, and it is not necessary to touch on it here. The 


Jains appear to revere the gods of the Hindu pantheon, population 
but. reject the divine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme ™ 


deity is Nirankar, corresponding apparently to the Hindu 
Nirtin, but their immediate objects of worship and rever- 
enca are the 24 arhdts or saints who have obtained final 
nirvan (mukfi) with Nirankdér. They do not appear to re- 
verence or feed the Brahmans, but they have Sddhis or 
priests of their own, and their pun or meritorious conduct 
consists to a large extont in worshipping, ,.Wirankar and in 
feeding the Sddhis. They do not wea Lune janeo or sacred 
thread, they have a certain amount of reverence for the 
cow, bathing is not considered any part of their worship 
nor do they appear to reverence the ling, the symbol of 
Siva. Their seriptures consist of the 32 Sutrds written by 
Mahavir, the last arhdt. The leading principle of conduct 
inculeated by their religion 1s abstention, not alone from 
taking animal life but from causing harm of any kind to 
any living creature (jt0). 


Of the 24 arhdts worshipped by the Jains, the most 
famous are Rikabdas, the first arhét, and Parasnéth and 
Mahavir, the last two. 


Of the Jains there are two main sections, the Mandirpan- 
this and the Dhundiapanthis. The distinction between them 
consists in this that Mandirpanthis worship images of the 
24 aridts in temples, while the Dhundiapanthis worship no 
idols and have no temples. The present Mandirpanthis are 
the successors and representatives of the original Jains, while 
the Dhbundiapanthis are a schismatie offshoot. 


(a2) In the temples of the Mandirpanthis are always 
found images of one or more of the 24 arhéis and*in any case 
that of Pdrasnath the 23rd arhat. 


The Mandirpanthis are themselves divided into two sections— 
the Swetambaras, whose images are clothed and adorned 
with jewels, and the Digambaras, who worship nude 
idols. 


- (i) The priests of the Swetambaras are ealled jatis. 
The Swetambaras believe that women can obtain salvation 
(mukti), while the other Jains deny that this can be unless 
the woman is first born again as aman. The sian caste 
who follow the doctrines of the Swetambaras ‘ains are the 
Oswal Baniyds. There is a_ tradition explaining how the 
caste came to adopt this form of faith. The’ Oswal Banryas 
were originally Rajputs of Osanagri in Rajpitana ; while 
they were yet Rajpits, a boy was bitten by a snake; a 
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CHAP. Swetambaras Sédhu sucked the poison from the wound and restored 


Population: the boy to life and the pzople of the place in consequence adopted 
the Jain religion and became members of the Swetambara sect. 





Digambaras, (ii) As stated above, the idols of the Digambaras are 
: nude; their Sddhis are called muns; they carry a sort 
. / chauri or brush wherewith to drive away Insects, ke., and no 
) leather of any sort, probably as being an animal product, 18 
: allowed in their temples 





Thore is a fupther sub-division of the Digambaras into 
(1) the Bispanthi section wie at axhdis the 
Guru and Shastras; and (2) the Teraphanthi section, who 
aceopt the arhdis and the Shdstras, but deny that there is 
now any Guru other than the Shastras themselves. The 
priests of the Digambaras are naked, except for a langols 
round the loins, 


“psec ne (b) The second great section of the Jains consists of 

| the Dhundiapanthis. It was originally an offshoot from the 

Swetambara section of the Mandirpanthis as noted above. 

The Swetambaras were originally ‘dlivided into 84 sub-<divi- 

gions ; of thesa one was the Lanka, which was again split 

up into three minor sub-divisions, or g.ddis, v’z., the Naan, 

Gujaréti and the Uttridhi, Under the influence and guidance 

of 22 men called Gurus, the Lanka Nagari developed into 

a large sect, distinct not only from the Swetambara section 

. but from the whole body of Jains as then constituted; its 

members, however, still retained the name of Jains, in or 

der to distinguish themselves from other Hindus. The section 

thus formed was called the Baistola and subsequently the 

sect of the Dhundiapanthis. The schism which led to 

its formation appears to have occurred in Sambat 1709 

| uear Ahmadabad under the leadership of Dharm Das and 
‘ Dharm Singh. . 


In Sambat 1817 the Baistola or Dhundiapanthis was 
itsel split up by the defection from its midst of the sect 
of the Terahpanthis under Bhikam Sen. The name of the sect 
appears to have arisen from the fact that at first 
it included only 13 men, and it must not be confused with 
the Terahpanthi section of the Digambaras. They have had 
five Gurus, whose seat is Réjnagar in Bikanir, yiz., Bhikam 


Sen, Bas Mal, R4i Chand, Jit Mal, Meg Kaj. 


The main features which distinguish the religion of the 
Dhundiapanthis from that of the other Jains is the absence 
of idol worship in their temples. | 


_ The Dhundias do not reverence Shiva, Brahma and 
Vishnu in any way apparently, nor do they make pilgrimages. 


——— om a 
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The Dhundias wear a cloth over their mouths, in order to 


CHAP. I, C, 


‘prevent the entrance and consequent destruction of animalculas; Population. 


probably for a similar reason the Dhundias will not drink 
water in its natural state (kacha péni), but only that which 
has been warmed or otherwise treated (pakka pdni). 


» 

The Baistola section of the Dhundias revyerences the $2 
Sutras of Mehavir, which form the Jain scriptures, but the 
Terahpanthis have a separate scripture consisting of 52 slokas. 
The Terahpanthis will not protect one animal from the at- 
tack of another, but the regard of Baistola section for animal 
life will rise even to the length of doing this. Or the 
whole the Terahpanthis, as compared with the Biistola, are a 
more advanced and more heterodox sect. 


A complete account of the Arya Samaj is to be found in 
the Punjab Census Report of 1891. A branch of the Samdj 
was established at Hissar in 1889,and a Mandir was built thera 
in 1893. In 1899 an orphanage was established at Bhiwani 
which has been the means of saving the lives of some 600 
children. The movement appears to be flourishing, 


Islim, looked at as a religious organization and as embodying 
asystem of religious belief, presents itself to its followers in a 
much more definite and tangible shape than is the case with 
Hindiism, and in go far as it does this, it would be expected to 
have a greater effect on the moral and social life of its adherents, 


Asa fact, the Musalmin isa far more staunch defender of 
his faith and far less tolerant of adverse criticism than the Hindu. 
As often as not the Hindu zaminddr when asked to explain 
points in his own professed religious belief will laugh with 
searcely concealed incredulity in that belief, remarking that his 
religion is a kacha one, made only for the profit and advantage 
of the Brahman, but will generally end by saying that after all 
* Narayan is the only one.” To the Musatats Islim is thus 
a far more living reality than is Hinduism to the Hindu, but its 
effects on morality are much the same, Without much reference 
toa religious standard, the Musalmin regulates his conduct by 
the standard of social morality existing around him. In map 
cases the social customs of the poannt have not been affected 

tmauch by Muhammadanism. Those tribes who were original! 
_ Hindu and were converted, whether forcibly or not,to Islam still 
retain their primitive social customs as to marriage, kc. But 
conversion to Muhammadanism has certainly had an effect 
on the character and temperament of the peasant which cannot 
be regarded as other than hurtful ; in place of work carried on 
with contented thrift and industry, as in the case of the 
Hindu Jats, we find among the Musalmén agriculturists a 


_ Dhundispan- 


| . 


Arya Samij, \ 


Musaim do 6 
ond their sects, | 


ra 
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CHAP. 1,0. disinclination for hard labour at the plough, careless cultivation, 
Popolation. prodigality and a finely marked propensity to appropriate other 
Musalm 40s people's cattle. 


and their sects, 
There is little to be said in regard to Musalmin__ sects 
| as far as Hissdr is concerned. The Musalmans of the district 
almost without exception belong to the Suni section, and 
Shidhs are almost entirely absent. But -although the orthodox 
+ sect is so predominant, it-must not be supposed that the Musalman 
feasant is in any sense a strictly orthodox follower of the 
“Prophet.” A. mosque, it is true, varying from a pretentious 
} three domed structure to a mud cottage with three mud pinnacles 
and three entrance doors is to be found in most villages. AC 
| fakir, often of the Kureshi sect, is entertained by the village as 
a Mullah. He proclaims the azdén, warms the water for the 
/ wuzu or ablution, teaches the village boys to read or repeat 
passages of the Kurdo in Arabic and reads the nitkah at 
weddings. For these services he receives a share of grain at 
the harvest and fees at ceremonies. The mass of the population 
‘\ do not, however, often go near the mosque, and it is uncommon 
to see & peasant saying his prayers in his field at any of the pre- 


seribed times, which are— 
Fajr avs if 4c ae Day-break 
j #ohr oon see one oem 2 P.M. 
(ia URES ees ath = ... Before sunset. 
. Maghrib ... aes ay ... After sunset. 
Isha fie Ae aa iy 8 P.M. 
y= In spite of verbal admissions of the unity of Allah, the 
} Musalmin agriculturist is to no small extent affected by the 
é) superstitious reverence for local saints, heroes and demons which 
o is so common among his Hindu neighbours, and, in spite of his! 
being included within the fold of Islam, he still preserves almost 
| intact the ancient customs of his tribe in regard to restrictions 
on marriage, rules of inheritance, &e. The ancestors of the mass 
of the present Musalman rural population of the district were 
converted in all probability in the time of the Mughal Empire 
as a general rule, if their statements are to be believed, of 
their own free will, but more probably in order to propitiate 


their rulers and to save themselves from confiscation of property 
and other disabilities. 


) Religion of The Chamdrs as a rule worship Ramdas, Rahdas or Reh- 
| [Bex menis! das, said to have been a Chamar, who became an ascetic 

(Bhagat) at Benares. Many of them appear to regard him 
as anancestor. Another special object of yenerence with them is 
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-peacock’s feathers, is often to be sean in the Chamdrs’ quarter popniation. 
| and ia also carried In proces sion by Chamars in August eden i 2 
' and September. Chamars also worship Devi and Mata and caste, 

reverence Guru Nanak probably without any very defihite / 


idea as to who he was. | 


ee Pir, and his jhanda or pole, surrounded by a tuft. of COB*E 1,0. 





The Chamars have a special class of Brahmans who are 
ealled Chamarwa Brahmans or Sddhs. No other Brahmans 
will hold any intercourse with them nor indeed are they 
wenerally regarded as Brahmans at all. The Chamars some- 
times burn and sometimes bury their dead. 


The special object of worship of the Chuhrds (sweepers) Chubris. 
or lowest caste of Hindu, is Lalbag or Lalguru, whom they 
regard as an incarnation of the deity. His shrine is to be 
seen in almost every village in the Chuhrds’ quarter, and 
consists of a mud platform (chauntra or chabutra) with a glare 
sunk therein and a pole planted in 1f as a symbol. Some 

_ of the Chuhras also reverence Balmik, who they say was a clela 
er disciple of Lalguru or Lalbeg. 


As noticed above the worship of village deities and Villa 
saints makes up the largest portion of the religious life of the eT" 
peasant of the district. An account of some of the principal ones 
is given below :—., 


4 


Perhaps the one most widely venerated is Guga_ Pir, 
the saint of tho Bagar, whose votaries inclade both Hindus 
and Musalmans of all castes and tribes among the agricultural 
population of Hissdr and the adjoining districts. Musal- 
_mdns do not, perhaps, worship him, but at any rate they 
regard him as a fit object for reverence. The Bishnois are 
propebly the only agriculturist caste who do not worship 

_ him, ; 


An account of tho saint is given at page 256 of volume 
I of Six H. Elliot's Supplementary Glossary. The local tradi- 
tion about him is as follows:— 


Guga was a Chauhan Rajpit of Garh Dadera in 
Bikdnir. His father's namo was Jeoji, his grandfather's 
Amarji and his mother’s Bachal. She was a daughter of 
Kawarpal, Setoha Rajput of Sirsi. He was miraculously con- 
ceived by the intervention of Gorakhndth who gave his 
mother some gugal to eat; Guga’s famous horse was born in 
the same way. When Guga grew up he had adispute about 
lands with his cousins Arjan and urjan, sons of Kachal, 
sister of Bachal, who had also been miraculously born. The 
cousins wished for a share of Guga'’s possessions but Guga 
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see her again. Guga left his country and wandered off; near 
Balfdra in Bikaner he wished that the earth might swallow him 
up; this could not be till he beeame a Musalman, he thereupon 
repeated the Musalman “Kalma” and the earth forthwith 
opened and swallowed him. 


His symbol or standard is a pole with a tuft of peacock’s 


feathers at its summit (Jhanda, chhari) This is carried about 
in Sawan and Bhadon by Chuhras begging for alms. In these 
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refused and they then induced the King of Delhi to attack. 
him. In tha course of the struggle Guga killed his two 
iss nephews. His sister, their mother, refused ever to let him 


two months fairs are held at his shrine in Bikanir,and a con- — 


siderable part of the country side turns out to be present 
at them, 

Another very favourite object of veneration in this dis- 
trict is Shamji. Like that of many others of the rural 
deities his worship has been introduced into the district from 


the Native States of Rajpitana. The account which local 


tradition gives of Shamjiisas follows. Like Guga he was a 
Chauhan Raja of Garh Dadera at the time of the war be- 
tween the Pandavas and Kauravas. Krishna told the Pandayas 
that the Kauravas would conquer them if Shamji joined the latter; 
thereupon Arjan and Krishna, disguised as Brahmans, went to 
Shamjt and asked him to give them whatever they asked 
for. He was famous for his generosity and consented. They 
at onee asked for his head which he gave on _ condition 
that he should witness the struggle between Pandava and 
Kaurava. This was agreed to and Shamjis trunkless head, 
suspended on a pole, lived on and saw the battle. Shamji’s 


shrine is at Katla in Jaipur. His worship is even more ” 


prevalent in Bikaner and lLoharu than in this district, 
M-las are held at his shrine on the 12th Chet and 12th 
Asau}. 


Ramdei is another saint of Rajpiitana and the Bagar whose 
worship is prevalent in the district. His father was a Tunwar 
Rajpit, who went on a pilgrimage to Dwarka so slowly that it 
took him a century to accomplish, On reaching Dwarka he 
worshipped the image of Krishna but not satisfied with this 
wished to make the god’s personal acquaintance. He was told 
that Krishna lived in a tank, upon which he jifmped in and 
obtained the interview which he sought. Krishna then expostu- 
lated with the man about the risk of drowning which he was 
incurring, this had, however, no effect, and he replied that he pre- 
ferred drowning to leaving the god’s presence, whereupon Krishna 
promised to give the man his heart's desire; he replied that he 
wanted a son like Krishna. The result was that Ramdei was 
born as an incarnation of Krishna. Ramdei’s shrine is at 


- 
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Riinich4 in Bikaner. Tn the course of the year one blind person 


CHAP. I, 0, 


and one leper are said to be cured at the shrine, weer are said to Population. 


“go there in the hope of being the favoured ones. 
oA and Chamérs often wear images of Rémdei suspended round 
the neck. There is a shrine of his at Rawatsar in Bikéner, 
; where there is a fair on the 10th Migh Sudi and also in Bhddon. 
He is a special deity of the Chamérs and they take the offerings 
made at his shrine. Small mud shrines erected in his honour 
and adorned with a flag are often to be seen in the villages in the 

' Chamars’ quarters. 


Bhairon or Khetrpal is a_ village deity, whose chief shrine is 
at Abror near Rewéri in the Gurgion District. He is the chief 
object of worship with the Hindu Gujars of the district. Their 
tradition is that he was born of a virgin. Many of the Gujars of 

the district attend a great festival held in his honour at Ahror 
in the month of February. 

The worship of the Bhumia, or presiding deity of the village 
site, is of course common, and his small masonry shrine with its 
domed roof is often seen within the village site. 


In addition to the above, there are many purely local heroes 
or saints, whose worship is confined to one tribe or a few adjacent 
villages, such as Kalapir, who is said to have been a Sidhu Jat, 
and is now worshipped by the tribe. He has a at Khot 
Kalin, a Sidhu Jat village in the Hinsi Tahsil. 


Another good instance of a tribal deity is that of Dahdada 
worshipped by the Lohan Jits, Lohan, the progenitor of the gét, 
had four sons—Mela, Tula, Ula and Chula. Mela and Tula 
founded Narnaund, the chief settlement of Lohans in the district, 
and Ula founded Bhaini, and adjacent village. Chula lived at Nar- 
naund as an ascetic and became a Bhagat or worker of miracles, 
and was thus converted into a village goddling. He is worshipped 

- ander the form of an oblong stone kept in a shrine at Narnaund. 
His Brahmans are Gaurs of the Indauria qét. They are fed on the 
Lith Sudi of each month. He is also venerated by the distri- 
bution of ten sérs of sweetmeats and the digging and carrying of 
101 baskets of earth from his tank. 


The subject of superstitions is intimately connected and in 





fact meres, as shown above, in the entire religious system of the 
Hindu. Religion and superstition are to a great extent the 


same thing in his case. 


here : 
Mangal (Tuesday) is a bad day for the commencement of 
ploughing (halotia) ; Wednesday, on the other hand, is an espe- 


yés, dts , Wilinse deities 


Superstitions, 


A few superstitions connected with agriculture may be noted — 
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CHAP. © cially good day. During the first 15 days of Asauj the Sr4ddh 
Population. or ceremonies for the re of the spirits of ancestors are celebrat- 
Superstitions. 6 The period is called (Kanéeat), and it is considered unlucky 
to sow in that interval. On the day of Sukhrint, in the month 
Mah, no wells are worked, noris any cart nor plough driven. 
The Brahmans are fed on that day and cattle are better fed than 
ordinarily, | 
When cattle disease breaks out in a village a rope is stretched 
across the palsa (a village gate), and an earthen saucer with a — 
charm written on it is fixed to the middle of the rope through 
which are stuck wooden pegs. The cattle after being ion under 
it enjoy immunity from the disease, . 


When a well is being dug, a small shrine to Hantimén is erect- 
ed near, in order to avert accidents during the construction, espe- 
cially the sinking or dislocation of the well cylinder, and to ensure 
that the water shall be sweet. 


The Hindtis of Sirs4, as a precaution against theft of Lae 
nh stacked in the fields, trace a circle of ashes round the 
1eap. 


Odd numbers are considered unlucky. A woman must not 
mention her husband’s name, nor should a man mention his wife's 
name. One should not mention one’s father-in-law (Susra), but 
should call him uncle. Should a Hindu be so unlucky as to kill © 
a cow, he must take her tail to the Ganges, there to be purified at 
considerable expense, and on the way he bears the tail aloft tied 
to a stick in order that all may know that he is impure. 


When a pakka house is being built the mistri suspends the 
figure of a parrot over the door ; this is supposed to bring good 
luck, and when it is first inbabited a string of nim leaves is tied 
over the doorway for the same reason, 

ieee Hissar falls within the diocese of Lahore. There is a church 
and Christian at Hissér and also one at Sirs4. The Sirsd church is visited about 
Missions, once a month by a Chaplain from the Rewéri branch of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission at Delhi and 
the same gentleman also visits Hissir about once in two 
months. The services are, of course, those of the church of 
England. At Sirsi there is a Roman Catholic Chaplain who holds 
services in a small bungalow used as a chapel. There are two 
missions In the district. One is the Zandna Baptist Mission 
at Bhiwani. Regarding this, Miss Farier, the head of the Mission, 
| writes as follows:—* The sect to which our Mission belongs is 
| that of the Baptists (English). It was in 1887 that work 
i was begun in Bhiwdni by Miss I. M. Angos, who lived for 
_ Some time ina native house in the city, and it has been un- - 
Wh 
born «. 





~ 
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dergoing gradual development ever since. At the present 
time our work includes the following branches :— 


“(1) Educational Work. We have two girls’ day-schools 
in the city, and zanna pupilsare taught to read in their own 
homes. The schools are under Government inspection and 
receive a small grant-in-aid from the Municipality. The zandna 
workers have usually invitations to teach in quite as many 
houses as they have time to go to, sometimes more. 

“(2) Evangelistic Work. This includes Sunday services, 
visits to wages and towns in the neighbourhood, teaching and 
preaching in Hospital and Dispensary, ete., ete. | 

“(3) Medical Work. Our first Hospital was a native house 
in the city, still used as a dispensary. This was opened in 
1891. Our present Hospital was opened in March 1899 by 
Major Dunlop Smith, and the number of in-patients promises to 
be considerably larger this year than in any previous one. 
That the medical work is appreciated by the people is shewn by 
the distances from which patients come, or are brought, for treat- 
ment. They have come from Hansi, Hissir, and even Sirsé : 
from Rohtak, Dadri, Rewari, Kosli, Tushim, Meham, Beri, 
Ching and many other villages far and near. For the last 
two years plague work has been a special feature of the medical 
work of our mission; it is mostly carried on by house to 
house visitation. The Hospital and Dispensary receive a small 
grant from the Municipality—only, Rs. 16 per month, 

(4). Care of the Orphan Children. We have now nine of 


these under our charge. We keep them until old enough to be 


sent to Boarding Schools for training. “The objects of our 
Mission might be summed up as follows :—The spiritual, mental, 
moral, and physical good of as many of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
as we can influence and reach, especially the women and children, 

“ As regards Finances, only a very small proportion of the 
expenses of the Mission is met by local contributions. I have 
already mentioned the Municipal grants to School and Hospital. 
A small and very variable amount is also received towards the 
expenses of the medical work in fees from patients visited in 
their homes, who can afford to pay. But most of the expenses 
are met from Mission funds raised in England. 

“ The attitude of the people is for the most part friendly, 
though their ignorance and superstitious prejudices often pre- 
vent our doing all that we would for them in times of illness 


and trouble. Miss Theobald’s famine relief work among them in 


1897 and 1900, and the plague work last year certainly hel to 
make them look upon us as their friends, But the actual num- 
ber of converts has hitherto been small.” 


CHAP. TI. G. 
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CHAP. I, 0, The second is a branch of the Rewari Mission at Sirsa. The 
Population. objects are entirely religious and educational ; and no medical work 
is done. 


Occupations, Almost exactly three quarters of the population of the dis- 
trict are engaged in agricultural operations and in occupations 
auxiliary thereto, or are dependent for their means of subsistence 
Upon persons so engaged. Excluding the persons in the service of 
the State and Railway almost all the remaining quarter earn their 
livelihood by supplying the wants of the agricultural population. 


i The villages in different parts of the district differ widely in 
appearance and in the air of comfort and prosperity which they 
wear. The best are undoubtedly the Jat villazes of Hansi, 
Bhiwini and parts of Hissir and Fatahdbid. They consist of 
collections of substantial and roomy enclosures containing good _ 
mud houses. A large number of them have many masonry brick 
houses and one or more handsome and lofty brick built chawpdls — 
(hithai paras) or rest-houses. The pakka haveli (or mansion) of 
the prosperous local Baniya is to be seen in many of them. 
the satelanes of the village site are the mud huts or hovels of the 
village menials, Chamirs and such like. The village, as a 
general rule, has one or at the most two entrances (phalsa), and 
there is generally no passage right through it ; in many cases it 
is divided into panés or wards between which there are no in- 
ternal means of communication. Outside the village will be — 
found one or more temples of Shiva or Krishna. Near the dabadt 
will be at least one large and deep tank (johdér) on the bank of 
which will often be seen a handsome ghat and a pakka well 

rovided with reservoir (kund) for bathing and watering cattle, 
Near the tank is often found the hut (deraA) of a fakfr who is re- 
garded asa guardian of the tank. The tank is generally sun 
rounded by a thick fringe of large trees, chiefly nim, stras, 
pipal, bar and kikar. | 








Scattered round the village are the thorn enclosures (gif- 
wara or bahra) in which the stacks (bitaura) of opla (cow-lung) 
are stored for fuel. The cattle are sometimes but very rarely 
pound in them at night. Round the tank is a wide patch of 
open kallarish soil, which is jealously preserved as a watershed 
for the tank ; often itis covered with trees which are carefully 
preserved and form a bani or plantation. 


The above is the type of the prosperous Jat village in the 
eastern, central and south-eastern parts of the district. Towards 
the west and south-west, the type deteriorates slightly not so 
much as regards the buildings as the surroundings of tlie 


village, 
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The trees round the éhédi are less numerous, the tanks not so 
sarge, nor in consequence of the greater proximity of light sandy 
soil so deep. At the same time we miss the large and handsome 


_ chaupdls and the masonry houses become less common. 


The houses in tho Musalmén villages are generally far 
inferior to those in Jét villages, and the surroundings, such as 


trees and tanks, distinctly so. They generally have, especially 


in the centre and southern half of the district, a more or less pre- 
tentious masonry mosque with its three domes and minarets. 


The Musalmin Pachhida villages in the north of tahsil 
Fatahabad and along the course of the Ghaggar presenta still 
greater contrast to those of the Jits. The houses are far poorer, 


often nothing more than thatched mud hovels and the villages are 


far smaller in size, less neat and less compactly arranged. 


Few trees are planted round the village site, and what there 
are, are of natural growth. The thorn enclosures and opla stacks 
of the Jat village are absent, and the mosque itself is only a 
mud house, a little more respectable than the rest, with an open 
platform of mud in front and distinguished from other buildings 
by its three mud pinnacles. Such villages do not generally boast 
of any chaupdél or rest-house. 


The Sikh villages of Sirsd resemble more or less the Jat 
villages of the southern part of the district, but are probably 
inferior to them so far as appearance of prosperity is con- 
cerned. Asa rule, owing to the dry nature of the climate, the 
villages are clean. Many of those, however, near the canal, are 
filthy in the extreme, and the zaminddr's attempts at sanitation 
are of the feeblest. 


The question of water-supply is one of pressing importance 
in most parts of the district. Except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the canal and the Ghaggar, the water-level in the 
wells is at a depth varying from over 100 to 60 or 70 feet, and 
well water is only drunk when the tanksor johars are dried up. 
The proper repair and excavation of the village tanks is a 
matter to which much attention is given. Many, if not most, 
villages have been built on low-lying sites (dabar), in which the 
rain water from the surrounding higher lands naturally collects. 
As the village increases in size and more mud bricks are 
required, the tank deepens, and some of the miscellaneous common 
income of the village, generally the proceeds of the sale of the 
right to work shora (saltpetre), and of dried fallen trees, 1s devoted 
to repairing and enlarging the tank, or a rate is levied by the 
villagers among themselves for this pu So long as the 
tank water holds out, men and cattle. dri ink from it and both 
bathe in it promiscuously, but some of the better villages reserve 
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car. 1.¢ one tank or partition offa part of a tank for drinking and bath- 
Population. ing purposes, and no cattle are allowed to enter it or drink 
Wauver-eupply. from it. 


When the tanks dry up, which often happens long before 
the rains, the only resource left isthe water in the wells which 
are in many parts few and far between, and in many of those 
which do exist the water is bitter and undrinkable. The 
majority of the wells used for drinking purposes are on the 
banks of the village johars and the filtration of the tank water 
has the effect of keeping the well water sweet. In Sirsd an 
aperture (bamba or mort) is left in the side of the well cylinder 
which communicates with the tank; when the latter is full, its 
water is let into the well, and this helps to keep the well water 
sweet. 


The water of the tank and wells is almost universally open 
to use by the whole of the villace population of whatever caste 
or creed. Well water is seldom frank anywhere while water, 
however filthy, is available in tanks; when the latter is exhaust- 
ed, men are appointed to draw water for the village and they 
received fees called pi. The scale of fees varies, in some villages 
it is 2 annas per matke or water jar and 3 annas per head of 
cattle is charged per month; in other villages, 1 anna per horse, 
1 anna per buffalo and 6 pies per other head of cattle per men- 
sem is charged. 


Houns The houses in various parts of the district differ very con- 
siderably in the style of architecture employed and the standard 
of comfort attained. The best are certainly those in the rich 
and prosperous Jat villages of Hiinsi and along the eastern 
border of the district generally, and also in some of the eentra} 
portions. / 

They consist of a covered gateway with side rooms (paole 
or deorht) which opens on to the lane (dl or galt); within this 
entrance is an open square or yard called variously dngan, sahan 
or bisdla, at the rear of this or on either side is a verandah ealled 
daldén or bichdla, and behind this again are the inner rooms for 
sleeping and living called kotha or sufa. The above is perhaps 
a fairly accurate description of the standard plan of a Jat house, 
but the variations are innumerable. Frequently two or three 
minor enclosures will be found inside the main enclosure and 
subdivided therefrom by walls (bAfnts). Within the enclosures 
are the chulis or hearths at which the bread is baked, and each 
distinct confocal group living within one enclosure has a separate 
chula. The arha or oven in which the daily porridge or dalia i 
cooked and the milk warmed is generally outside the paoli or 
entrance and built against the outer wall of the house in the 
galt or lane. 
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The household eattle are generally penned at night either 
in the dnganor in the paoli. Fodder is often stacked in the 
flat mud roofs. In some Jit villages the prosperous landowner has 
converted his mud residence into a substantial brick fAavely, 
while in most such villages, there will be at least one or two 
zamindar's houses with pakka gateways and fronts (munA). 


The houses in Rajput villages, both Hindu and Mussalman, 
are builf on much the same general plan asin the caso of Jits, 
but, asa rule, they are less neat, and in many cases, a far preater 
pai of families live together in one enclosure than in the ease 

ats. 


In some cases the household will consist of a large enclosure 
subdivided into minor ones which contain one, or more chulds, 
the outward and visible sign of a separate and distinct confocal 
group. Such groups are generally related more or less closely, 
but in some cases the family tenants and kamins are also allowed 
to live in the household enclosure. 


The type of house common in the Bagar shows a standard of 
comfort distinctly inferior to that prevailing on the eastern 
popon of the district. Asa general rule, the soil is not adapted 
ior the construction of mud roofs, as it is too light to withstand 
the rain, the roofs are in consequence made of the thatch of bajre 
(karbi), the walls being mud. Such ahouse is called chappur or 
kai, and several of them will be found arranged round the 
dngan or enclosure, which, if the inmates are fairly prosperous, 
will be provided with a mud polat or entrance thatched with 
straw. Another still poorer class of Bagri dwelling is the jhompri, 
which consists of a circular hut, the sides of which are made by 
interweaving the branches of various bushes and putting on a 
thatch of b4jra straw. Inthe better and more prosperous Bagri 
villages the type of house is similar to that in Jat villages, but 
13 inferior in construction and point of comfort. 


The lowest type of house to be found in the district is that 
which is prevalent in the Pachhdda villages on the Ghaggar tract. 
The villages in that part are very small and the houses far more 
seattered than in the larger villages to the south. The typical 
Pachhada’s house consists of a one-roomed mud hut called édi 
or kotha, standing in the middle of a thorn enclosure called 
dngan or sath. There is generally a smaller inner enclosure for 
the cattle called béhra ; the dngan also contains a thatch sup- 
ported by poles called chan, which is used for living in by day 
and for sleeping inin the hot weather. The class of dwelling- 
house found in the Pachhada villages to the south of the Ghaggar 
tract approximates more closely to the type prevalent elsewhere in 
the district as described above. ' 


GHAP. I, ¢. 


Population. 
Howse, 
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CHAE, 1, G The furniture of the average Jat householder consists of 

Populaton some chirpats or bedsteads (khdt or mano), stools (pidhids) to sit 

Furniture, on the charkha or spinning wheel for his woman, a kothit or mud 
receptacle in the shape of a bin for his grain, a large wooden 
mortar made out of the trunk of a tree and called ukhal with the 
pestle or mazsal used for husking rice on festive occasions. The 
chakki or hand-mill is used for grinding the grain used daily. 
In most houses the chinka will be seen suspended from the roof; 
food left over from the evening meal is kept upon it so as to be 
out of reach of the village dogs. 


An important part of the household furniture is the greater 
or less array of domestic vessels (bhdnda) of various kinds. 
The principal perhaps are the thdli or large flat dish of brass or 
kdnsi used for eating from; the katora or drinking vessel, also 
the bisola or jelua, a smaller form of drinking vessel; the lotah 
of brass used for carrying water; the tokni or large brass vessel 
with narrow funnel-like mouth in which water or milk is kept ; 
the ghara or maika, a large earthen vessel in which water is 
carried from the well on the women’s heads; the handia, an 
earthen vessel of much the same shape as the above in which the 
dalia is cooked and milk warmed. The tawa is a flat iron plate 
upon which the roti or bread is baked on the chula or hearth. 
In many villages huge iron caldrons called kardhis are to be 
found; they are Sie when culinary operations are required on 
a large oa as at weddings or funeral feasts (hy). 


The above description applies to the furniture of an ordinary 
Jat house in the south, central or eastern portions of the district, 
but that of an average Pachhida’s dwelling is probably less plenti- 
ful especially as regards the brass vessels. 


The Pachhbadis call their carn bin barola or baroli according 
to their greater or smaller size; while among the Bagris they are | 
known as khoti or khotliya. 


There is a considerable amount of diversity in the clothes 
worn by different tribes of the agricultural classes. The ordih- 
ary Hindu zamindar’s apparel consists of a dhoti or Loin cloth, a 
mirzat or jacket fastened with strings in front, and a pagri or 
turban. The richer class of zamindar substitutes the kurti or vest 
and the angarkha or long coat for the mirzai. The usual wrap is 
the chddar, and in the cold weather a thick blanket called 
lohi or a razdt or a cotton quilt called dohar is substituted. 
The khes is another wrap and is often used for yi 
grain or pala. On occasions of festivity, a kurta, a colts 
chidar and a sifa or finer sort of pagri are worn, In 
place of the chidar the Bishnois often wear the patty, 
which is generally handsomely embroidered and worked. 
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\Por the dhoti the Musalmdn generally substitutes the CHAP. 1% 
tahmat or lungi, a loin cloth worn like a kilt and not tied poputation! 
between the legs as in the case of the Hindu adhoti, Fursiture 
amy chédar is often of a blue colour and is then called 

lungi. 


' The characteristic garment of the true Sikhs is the kachh, a 
short drawers, but many of them have adopted the Hindu 
dott or the Musalman fahmat. As a wrap they generally 
wear the ‘ies which is made of cotton. | 

The Hindu women of the villages wear a gkagra or 
skirt of cotton; in some parts this is called ktaae Waxed 
females wear a bodice called angyd or choli, while those 
who are unmarried wear the kurti, and the wrap of cotton 
worn over the head is called chrna or dopatta. 


In the cold weather the Btshnot women substitute a 
woollen petticoat called dhabla for the ghagra and a woollen 
wrap called lénkdr. The latter is often handsomely worked. 


The Sikh women wear the drawers (pijdma or suthan) 
and over this a short skirt or ghagra. In placa of the 
angya, they wear the krrti. For the dopatta they often 
substitute an ornamented wrap called phulkdri. 


The majority of the Musalman women wear the suéhan or 
pdjémds in place of the ghagra, and the kurit in place of 

the angya. The Pachhada women, however, wear the 

_ ghagra. 

Jewels (gena) are common among the womenfolk of Jewels 
the wealthier agricultural tribes, such as Jats and especially 
Bishnois. If men wear jewels they comprise no more than 

a bracelet and a pendant round the neck. The following 

list gives the names, description and value of the ornaments 
worn by women in the district :— 


List of ornaments worn by women of Hissir District. 


— ——_ 
















IF MADE oF 
Names of orna- ke aE Re 
| ments, DErinition, | 
| Gold. | Silver, 
Heap OnsaMEnrs, Bs, Rs, 
Bor sm »» | 4 tound hollow ornament of thesize of a betel-nut worn | le l 
on the front of the forehead whera the hair is parted. 

$20 | a5 





Kanda... a A small flowery boss, shaped like a turtle skull, worn | 
braided into the to. hair, 
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CHAP.LC. List of ornaments worn by women of Hissar District—contd. 
Population —— : : —————— 
Jawals, | ESTIMATED Cost 
Names of orna- 7 | IF MADE oF 
sieatis. DeFtrrTion. : 
Hip Onxauexts.—concd, | 
Chak «. «| Atircular thin plate with hook worn on the top of 
the head, 
Chotiphil ... | Around semi-spherical stamped boss worn on the tap 
Of the head, 
Phulliin ,,, | Asmall pair of Choli phils, one worn behind olther ear 
on the hairs, 
Taga ws. » | Is & chain with a plate, the plate is tied with » thread 
to the hair and the chain ig left hanging, 
Chota 46 as A boss, wornon the topofthe head... a one 
FoRenEsap Osrawesrs. 
Banoli.. ... | A fringed trinket, pendant on both sides of the face by 
maand ofa chain. 
Morebindi .,, | Just the same as dindi, only that the central part rests 
Upon & rude imitation of the figure of m poacock 
(worn by Mahdjang), 
Sinkli ma Bia A chain onm a ne PT r fbi ane fae 
Bhowarla ... | A crescont-shaped ornament ea 7 or i 
Baragari «. | Aplaited chain running from earte car...  . «x. 
Tika nh bbe 


A crescent-shaped ornament (pendant), eet with jewels 
and fringed oi th pointed golden “ihe or pearls, 


A tassel-shaped Ornament ndant), with saven or 
eloven chaina, all hanging rom & chain just below it, 
each chain bearing a bead on ita end, 


A set of rings, about 12 or 14 in number, worn all round 
the edge of the ear, each about one Inch in diameter. 


A ‘tassel-like ornament, shaped like a marigold flower, 
| bung on to a bili in both the ears, | | 


J bumar ne 


Bingna a 


aa eek eae 


Bili (dandiy ... 
Jd humis _ 


Bila wt ow [A large thin ring with pearls perforated worn by men) 
s 


the heavy one, a fringed ear- @ is worn 





Paes) a Pe te frame-work, made with five chains and 


balls, worn either hung to a bli or atrung to it, | 
‘Turki. ,,, | A Smiallar ear-ring of the bili shape, worn in the oar... 


Eujlior barlis | A huge stamped round stud haying ajpound nail beneath, 
worn in the ear, 


Ram-phal .,. | A round stamped ornament, but cut in curves round the | 
Soe a & oail beneath like a bujli and is worn with 
o Bisi, 
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Kantha 


Jaa Mile 


adi 


one 








| A bet of three chains with 90 beadg nn Prt = 


Made of a set of chains with mo single jewelled pendant 


Achain of twisted silk, from which suspend rarious 


Jewels. 


ESTIMATED Cost 


A large nose ring, one side of the ring being ornamented | 
with « belt of jawels and gold spangles or a few pearls, 
& pendant (latkan) is bung to it, The ring is 
Bbout threa inches in diameter, made cither solid, 
hollow, or like a sword.. 


A gmall nose stud, let into the flesh of the mostril on | 


one cide, with a pearl or turquciaon it, 


| A pendant, in thashapeola spoon, worn in the nose 


ora leaf-shaped pendant nose ornament worn b 
rh girls and married women, but never by witiovat. 


| Just the same as laung but its handle (nail) is a hollow 


tube through which nose-ring (naff) is passed, 
4 Ting with fringes carved into the likeness of a fish ... 
NecKLaces asp Neck OnnAunEnra, 
A plaited ornament comprising three beads 4, 4, 
A <a plate cut into curves, worn plaited into a 


A collar or nécklace of a great number of chalng nes 


Aseboffivachains with 300 beads  .., ne ice 
A set of seven chains with beads .,, we on ons 


A linked chain eae ite = e6 haa ean 


(jugni) hanging from it, 
A net-work of chaing with star-shaped spangled | 
the chains running into a plate rae Fda te Fee | 
neck, linked with a chain over the neck, 
A necklet consisting of a string of twisted. silk, om the. 
edge of which a number (40) of long narrow tapering 
and pointed bends, like the dote ceed ara fixed, 


As above, but beads are round, bored through this f 
gloss to the neck. ng 


Keortof a rosary of bende 4... ues tus nes 


coing, flat square and rectangular hollow plates, 


A stamped ring or collar of silver, thick in the middle 
and thin at either end like a serpent's tail, 


The same as Hamdyal, bearing a few flat hollow plates, 





ist 
[Part A. 
CHAP, FT, Gi 


. Population 
Jewels, 





IF MADE OF 
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- (MCHAP,.I, 6. * 3 , . 1. a | 
we List of ornaments worn by women of Hissér District contd. 
Population. ——____ : 
Jewels, | 
Names cl orna- 
ments, DeFisrrion, 
— SS sa a ce eee ——— eS 
Bira ..,. + | Asquare plate with a stamped stod within. worn by a | 
twisted thread on the upper part of the arm, S 
Batia .. ++ | Two flat plates worn like a Adzu — — = 
Bisuband «.|A broad belt-like ornament having 18 rectangular | 
Plates, generally mounted on silk and tied on the 
Upper orm. 
Natnigs eo | A Bories of ming rectangular 3 : 
mounted on o twisted thread. sia eal hn 
Tid -e i A broad sil vor ring worn on the upper arm ill ih ae 
Tadia .. wn meas ring of silver, either solid or hollow, without : 
ne : 
Joushan e | Agorlea of octangular hollow tubes (stud), sho: 
hising pod, tied Dy a twinted sik uote ped 
mounted on « twisted milk inaad (a eaaker fitted 
with vases for holding attar or perfume eas¢nces). 
Ba acELer. 
Naugorl =... | Achain of a few beads larger than 9 Li 
a Seen < : rgor grain, monnted on 
Kangan a | Plate of metal (ring) with jingling balls ine tae 
Kari «: | A bracelet of stiff metal worn bent round the arm, the | 


Band wa. - 
Pouchi te 


Is & kare bot the edges are serrated abe nae 


Worn on tho wrist, the eamo as naugeri—a sori 
|  ateings of shells or emall gold elongated beacie * 


Khanjari — ,., | An impressed hollow, broad ring made of two parts, each | 


joined with clasps, 
A wristlet ws ae 1a 
4& broad kara ortamented with silver studs... on 


A flexible bracelet mad | Bea ee = 
silkthr made of round studs mounted on a 


A series of 12 or 14 fiat impressed bangles, bent r . 
bbalf of the series Worn on ascharae Se 


A long silver sloera cr tube worn on both arms like a lot 


Pachhell nm Cor noe id ees 


Kangni ieee 
Gajra Per ree 


Chhan aun . 7 
Jot rat | foe 


ee 


of churics fastened 
Ballara... oor 





A series of chains fastened together, worn ke the gafra 
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List of ornaments worn by women of Hissir District—concld, CuAr. 1, o. 
2 Sse Supe : = : Population. 
owe 





| EaTIMATED cost 




















Speen ot seonee Destarexin: iF MADE OF 
Gold, | Silver, 
| Fiscen Riscs, 
Arsi us «+ | A small cup of lHetle depth, ficted with a looking glass, 40 2 
: having a thin ring beneath, worn on the thumb, 
Chhalba hae A thin round ring, plain or sham ped hun 5 o4 
Anguthi A ring set with ono or more stones a: i 10 0-6 
Hath phil A flowery ornanient worn with chains on the outer Ue a 
part of the hand, _ | | 
Tagri .. A plea area a hook on both ends, worn all round the fins 20 
waist, 
ANELETS. 
Kari ee | A fine sort of kara, worn on the ankles ... a se ami 0 
Thanj . ow: | A large hollow bored ring with beads introduced inte 13 
the hollow, which rattles when the wearer walks, 
Tora ws: oe | A obain of links interwonved toget ther with broad clas Pa, ene 
worn on both the ankles. | a 
Pazeb ss Is a fore, with pendants of silver, which clink together ie 
wheu the wearer walks, ; ~ 
Churl 1 # Large! uped ka four oF ix, often fringed th : 
pendants, ‘iF LT a 
Bank ... : aoe ine Czven GOODE fo the natural form 30 
Bantilra » | A sortoffora of intermingled chaing ..., is ri 40 
Chhelkari .,, | A smooth fara like jhanj ... ots =. ie at 20 
“ Langar ww | A ring on ares ane oe any Tr 7 sen +e BO 
Chhalla ve | The same as finger chhalla but somewhat larger than O83 
Lanjir we | Att interlinked chain, worn noress tho toes A 4 
Bichhwa os | A Chhada fringed with tinkling balla ,., aa = +f 








Before going to his work in the fields in the early Divisions of 
Ti 


morning (kalewdr, lassivela and chiidvela) the peasant has a “™* 
slight breakfast on the remains of the meal of the previous 
night and drinks /assi or butter milk. Rabri is frequently 
“eaten at this, time, especially among the Bagris. It is made by 
mixing b@jra flour with water and whey or _ butter-milk 
(lJassi.) This is put in tho sun until it fermenis. Some 
salt and more lassi is then added and the whole put over 
& smouldering fire till morning when it is eaten with lassi. 


Fal 
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CHAP I, 6. The first substantial meal of the day is taken at about 

Population. 10 a. a. (kalewdr), or if the peasent has taken his early 

tine" “breakfast with him inte the fields and ate it there some- 
what late not till midday. This meal consists of scones 
(roti) with dil and any green stuff (tarkdri or sig), such 
as the green leaves of sarson, which may be available. 
Lassi or, failing that, water is drunk. The scones or round 
flat cakes are made of bijra or jowdér when in season and 
when they fail of gram. 


In the western part of the district among the Bagris 
the grain preferred is béjra and moth mixed, or if the 
peasant well off bdjra alone. The people of Harifna prefer 
jowdr, while those of the Nali make their roti of bhejar, 
cram and barley mixed, if Nene asis generally the case in 
that part. Wheat is of course beyond the means of most 
zamindirs, and as a fact they would not eat it if it were not 
as they prefer bajra and jowdr, When the bdijra and 
jowdr crop fails, gram is generally utilised for food. 

The midday meal is carried to the men at work in the 
fields either by the women or by a servant (chakidra), 
Where the women of the household are kept in pardah the 
ploughman has to return home forit. After this meal work 
is begun again and continued till after midday when a rest is 
taken. 


In some parts, as among the Pachhddas, any thing left over 
from the morning meal is eaten in the nietiiooh about oP. M. 
At sunset the peasant returns from the field and the prin- 
cipal meal of the day is then taken, It consists mainly of a 
porridge called kiehri or dalia according as more or less fine in 
quality. Aichrt is made of bdjra and ming, or one of them 
mixed with moth one bila Jowidr is also sometimes used, 
The gram is prepared by removing the husks by pounding 
in the ukhal. Daliais a porridge made of fina of bajrg, 
and is genrally eaten in the evening by the average zamindar ; 
the more wealthy, however, eat kichri. For dalia the oram 
is ground in the chakki in the usual way. The usual drink 
at this meal is water. 


In the hot weather after this meal the zamindér will 
go out to the villiage chaupil and there meet his friends. 
The whole village goes to rest early, and everything is generally 
quiet by 9 or 10 P.M. 


The above is a sketch of the daily life of the Hissdr peasant 
in seasons when there is field work on hand. At other 
times the Bagri Jaét and the Bishnoi will go off with 
their camels to carry for hire or to do a little speculation 
in grain on their own account. They will go to. the Nili 
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tract and buy grain, probably gram and barley or gram, and CHAP. 1, 6. 
carry it southwards or into the Bikdner territory where population, 
they may expect to realize some profit by its sale, | ag pivisions af 


The Deswali Jat and the Rajput comparatively seldom 
leave their villages in this way, and in the seasons wherein 
there is noagricultural work to be done they are, so far as 
the bardni tract is concerned, comparatively, idle for considerable 
periods together, 

The life of the village housewife, when not in pardah, is, 
on the whole,a hard one. She goes to the village well with 
the ghara on her head draws water twice in the day, she 
cooks the morning meal,and when the men are at work in 
the fields carries if out to them there; at the seasons for 
weeding and harvesting she does a considerable share of this 
work, and after going home has to cook the evening meal. In 
aldition to this she has to collect the ecow-dung from the fields 
and make it into opla, which is the almost universal fuel of 
the district and to spin the cotton (rut) into threads. The life 
of the Jat and Bagri women is one of practically unremitting 
toil. 

‘ The names given to the divisions—of the d: y vary consider- Divisions of 
ably in different parts oi the district. cas 
Shortly before sunrise +» Baghpati, pilabadal, lohipati, 
parbhit (Bagri), bangvela 
. (Pachhada), imratvela (Sikh). 


Sunrise.—Sunrise to 10 a.m. Dinnikale, ugmana (Bagar), 
kalewar, vadivela, lassivela 


(Sikh), 
Midday ... Dopahar, rotivela. 
Noon to 2 Pp. uw. .» Dindhale, 


Late afternoon to sunset ... Handiwar (Jat), pasldra (Bagri), 
peshivela (Pachhada), taori- 
vela (Sikh), 


Sunset.—7 p.u.toSp.M. ... Jhimanwar (Jat) = food time, 


9 pr. a. about .. Sota, sotavela (Sikh), 
Midnight vw» Adhirat. 
Midnight to 2 p. m. --- Paharka tarka or ratdhale, 


There are a fairly large number of children’s games known Amurements, 
in the district. The commonest are perhaps gend, which is prac- 
tically the English hockey, and tabbadi which much resenbles 


: 
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__ prisoners’ base. In tho latter game the two part re 
poser aay drawn up opposite one another in line ; a member of one rushes 
Population. across and touches one of the other and endeavours to get 
Amusement’. back without taking breath, if he can do this the person touch- 

ed is dead, if however, he is caught, and detained till he is ecom- 
pelled to take breath he himself is counted dead. 


Danda littt isa game much resembling the English tipeat. 
The stick is called danda and the small piece of wood pointed at 
both ends which is struck with the danda is ealled /itti.. A 
hole called gutta is dug. If the striker misses hitting, the 
lattt or the litte is caught by one of the other players, the striker 
has to carry one of them to the gutta on his back, 


Munakidri is a game much resembling that known in 
England as Tom Tiddler’s ground. 


Bijobandri is practically the English hopskotch, divisions are 
marked out on the ground, one is called bijobandri and the fur- 
thest samudraor the ocean. A brick is placed inside the latter 
and the object is to kick it into the other divisions while hopping. 
at sigan must not rest on a dividing line nor go into bijo- 

anart. 


Chil jhappatia.—In this game a boy holds one end ofa’ 
rope and another taking the other end wheels round and round 
at the full extremity of his tether, mean while attempting to catch 
the other players. 


Sonchi is a Sikh game. One player attempts to strike 
the other with the open palm on the breast without being caught 
and detained by the latter. If he can succeed in doing this 
three times running, he is considered to have won. Dhind hokra, 
celia 2 and dnkhk machduli are all forms of hide and 
seek, 


Games are practically confined tothe children. Their elders 
have few forms of amusement ; indeed their life is one of great 
monotony, broken at intervals greater or less according to prevail- 
ing seareity or plenty by a marriage, Sometimes a wandering 
band of Nats or acrobats will pay a visit to the village, and will 
give a performance for which they are remunerated from the 





village malba. : 

noreirs _fa The religions gathering of the district are numerous. 

io At Deosar, in the Bhiwini Tahsil,a fair in honour of Devi 
is held twice inthe year in Asauj and Chet, It only lasts for 
one day on each occasion and is attended by some 1,000 persons 


from the adjacent igs. 5? There isa small temple to Devi on 
a. hill close to the village. The proprietors of the village 


take the offerings made there on the occasion of the fair, 


ore)! — ric y a -* 
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A. fair in honour of Shibji is held at Jugan in the Hissdr CHAP. 10, 
Lahsil on the day of Sheoratri ( Phign Badi 13). It is attended population. 
by only soma 400 persons and lasts only for one day. A haar cones 
Similar fair on the same date is held at Muhabbatpur in the shrines, 
same tahsil, attended by some 600 persons. 

_ A fair in honour of Guga Pir, attended by some 8,000 per- 
sons, is held at Hissdr on the ninth day of the dark half of 
Bhidon. It lasts only one day. 


Three fairs, at which Rémdei is the object of veneration, are 
held at Talwandi Ruka in the Hissar Tahil during the year on 
the following dates; Magh Sudi 10, Bhadon Sudi 10 and Chet 
Sudil0. They last for one day each. The first is attended by 
some 300 and the last two by some 100 persons. | 

_ There isa temple in honour of Devi at Bhanbhauri in the 
Hinsi Tahsil, some 10 miles from Barwdla. The tradition is that 
the goddess became incarnate at this place in order to contend 
_ with the Rakshas (demon) Bal. Fairs are held there in her ’ 

honour on Asauj Sudi 6 and Chet Sudi 6. The fair is attended 
by some 6,000 persons, many of whom come from considerable 
distances. ~~ 

There is a shrine in honour of Devi Sitala (the small-pox 
voddess) at Dhanana in tahsil Hansi. Fairs are held there on 
every Wednesday in the month of Chet; the final one is the 
biggest. Devi Sitala is worshipped at these fairs principally by 
women and children as a prophylactic measure against small-pox. 
Offerings of coeoanuts, clothes and grain are made, and these 
are taken by Chamirs and Chuhris. From 2,000 to 3,000 
persons assemble at each fair. 

At Hansia fair known as the’ Miran Sahib ka mela or 
the Neza ka mela, is held inside the town, just below the fort, on 
the second Thursday in Chet. It lasts for one day. The popular 
tradition is that the fair is held to commemorate the death of 
one Bu Ali, a disciple of Kutab Munawar-nd-din, after he had 
caused a downpour of rainon the town when it was suffering 
from drought. Hedied on the second Thursday in Chet. The 
fair was originally held near the tomb of Bu Ali outside the Barsi 
Gate of the town, but subsequently for greater security was 
transferred to its present locality, where Saiyad Niamat-ullah, 
whose tomb is inside the fort, used to practise with the spear 
(neza), and this has given its present name to the fair. Visitors 
come to it from considerable distances, and some 6,000 or 7,000 
persons in all assemble. 

From the 11th to the 12th Shabdn a religious gathering is 
held at Hansi in front of the tomb of the four Kutbs, outside 
the enclosure, in memory of the death of Kutab Jaméal-ud-din. 
Some 1,500 people assemble, 
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Pern hy th A fair in honour of Guga is also held outside the Kutb 
Population. Gate on Bhadon Badi 9. It lasts one day and some 1,500 persons 


‘aire, fasts, = | 
hely places ang “5semble. 
chrings, 


There is a temple to Mahadeo at Kirmdra in tahs{l’ Fattah- 
abad. ‘The tradition is that the village was originally the resi- 
dence of ademon Rakshas, Kirmar, who used to go to Benares 
daily to worship Mahddeo. The god in order to save him this 
unnecessary trouble promised thatthe divine tee should miracu- 
lously appear at Kirmara ; it did so, and Kirmar continued his 
worship locally, Finally, Bhim Sain, Pandava, with the assistance 
of the goddess Devi, killed the demon for an outrage on his 
mother. Formerly there was no temple here, but in 1824 A.D., 
one Hari Singh of Patiala built one to Mahddeo, the site being 
chosen probably in consequence of the local traditions coins Gaal 
with Mahddeo (Shibji). 


The temple is supposed to be erected on the spot, where the 
‘god's toe appeared to thedemon. A fair is held at the temple 
about a mile distant from the village on the Sheordatri, Phagan 
Badi 13 or 14. The offerings eonsist of Ganges water, gur, 
money, &e., and are taken by the Gosdins, who live at the 
temple. Re. 1 is offfred in the name of each of the neighbour- 
ing villages. Some 4,000 or 5,000 persons assemble, many com- 
ing from long distances, 


A fair in honour of Devi Sitala is held at her shrine near 
Kalanain the Budhl4da Jldka on Chet Badi 6. Some 1,500 
persons assemble and the offerings are taken by Chuhras. 


Two fairs are held in the year at Bichhuwina in the Budh- 
lada Tl4ka before the tomb orsdmddh of Bhai Naman Singh, 
a Sikh saint. Offerings are made and the Granth is worshipped. 
The first fair is held on the Namdni day Jeth 11, and 
the second on the day of Lohri, Mth Ist. On the Ist 
occasion 400 men assemble and on the second 4,000. 


At Kaedana in the Sirsd Tahsil there is a temple to 
Raimdeo. Fairs in his honour are held there on Sudi 
10 and Bhadon Sudi 10. At the first there is an attend- 
ance of 4,000 and at the second 300 or 400. There is a 
similar fair on the 10th Mah Sudi at Karanganwali in the 


same tahsil. 


Customs con- Among Hindu Jiits and Hindus generally there are no 
sg special ceremonies observed in the case of the death of a 
Bethe child under seven years age; it is simply buried. 


On the approach of death in the case of older persons 
pannt or ddb grass isspread on the ground and the dyin 
person is placed on this, This rite is ed bhon. The sontod 
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of pdtak or ceremonial we ar of the house and its inmates CHAF. 1.0, 
begins from the moment of death. After death, gold, munga, population. 
Ganges water and fulsi leaves are placed in the deceased's | Cam con 
mouth. The Chamirs only puta silver ring. The corpse is death, Hindus, 
washed and clothed in new unwashed clothes, t.¢.,2 pagri, 

dhoti and chddar. The clothes in which the deceased died are 

given to the Dhinak. A bier (arthi) is made of bamboos 

and it should contain at least one stick of the dhdk wood. 

This is strewn with grass and cotton tufts and the body is then 

placed on it A lamp is lighted which is kept burning in 

the house till the twelfth day after death. The friends place 

a pile of wood in front of the door and carry each a stick 

to the burning ground (challa). The bier is carried by four men 

with the feet foremost. One of the bearers is the son. As 

the procession leaves the house a pind or ball of flour is placed 

at the house door. Another pind is deposited at the village 

gate as the procession passes, and another on the road 

where the bearers of the bier change places. At the challa 

the pyre is prepared and the body placed in it. The son or chief 

mouraer who performs the ceremonies (kiria karm) sets fire to the 

pyre with a torch of pula grass. Heatthe same time sprinkles 

water out of an earthen vessel round the pyre 

and then places the empty vessel, mouth downward, -at the 

head of the pyre, aa a third pind with a paisa on it is 

placed inside this vessel. When the pyre is alight, the chief 

mourner with a long stick knocks a hole in the skull (Fapal) 

of the deceased Hy calls on the latter by name in a lou 

voice. Brahmans appear to put a lamp on the vessel at the 

head of the corpse. The mourners bathe and then return 

home. The Ndi hangs a branch of nim over the door of 

the deceased’s house and visitors take a leaf and chew it. 

On the third day after the funeral the phzl or remains, 
consisting of the nails and large bones, are collected and taken 

to the Ganges by some male member of the family. In 

the oa <_ of Toshim the remains are thrown into the 

Suraj Kund, a tank on the Tohsdm hill, and this no doubt 

eae to the fact that in ancient times the spot was especially 


On return from the Ganges the bearer of the remains 
me straight to the challa where he sprinkles the pyre with 
(ranges water. Meanwhile the funeral ceremonies have been go- 
ing on at the deceased’s house. A Pandit performs a katha, that 
is réads the Shdstras during the period that the pdtak lasts. 
On the eleventh day after death the Achdraj is -fed at the 
tank or well by the deceased’s relatives, but is not allowed 
tw come into the villaze. He reeeives some elothes and 
money and sometimes a cow and achdirpdi. On the night pre- 
ceding the twelfth day a fire of thorns is lighted in the 


-_ 
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CHAP. I, G. 
Population. 

Customs con- 
Tected with 
death, Hindus, 


M usalmins, 


ae "oda fio 
“ = ’ . = } a” 


angan, and on the twelfth day pitak ends and the house becomes 
pure." On that day the Gujrati Brahman comes to the 
house and is fed and receives fees (dasina) and clothes. On 
the thirteenth day the Gaur Brahman comes and is feasted, 
sometimes at the village temple. The ceremony of giataram also 
takes place. A small trench is dug on the ground of the 
angan of the house, this is filled with a mixture of Ganges 
water, milk, ghi, cow’s urine and cow-dung, some of which is 
sprinkled about the house. The trench represents the Ganges, 
A. cow is then produced, the Gaur Brahman takes hold of 
its head and palte it over the trench, while the giver, a 
relative of the deceased, holds the cow by the tail. The 
Brahman finally carries the animal off. This concludes the 
funeral ceremonies, 


Among Musalmdns, on the approach of death the 
Kazi is called and repeats the yedsin in the ear of the 
dying person, while the bystanders repeat the halima. After 
death the body is placed with its face towards Makka, and the 
body is washed by the Kazi and cotton is put in the ears and 
nostrils. The body is then dressed in a tahmat and kafan 
or shroud and laid out on the bier (jandza) wrapped in a 
chddra with another chidar over all. The jandza is then 
earried off by four men with the head foremost. Ata dis. 
tance of forty yards from the grave the jandza is put down 
and prayers are read, and a Koran (previously purchased from 
him) is given to the Kiizi for the benefit of the deceased’ 
soul, This is called hadia. The body is then taken to the 
grave and placed in a recess at the bottom of the excava- 
tion on its side with the face towards Makka, the grave 
itself being dug north and south. The aperture of the recess 
18 so closed with earthen vessels that when the grave is filled with 
earth none shall fall on the body. Gram and money are distributed 
to the Faqirs and kalimas are read. The chddars, which have 
been put on the body by friends, are given to the Kazi. 
The procession then returns and seventy paces from the 
grave it stops, and the dard is said for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased, 


During the three days after death the relatives and 
friends of the deceased engage in saying the kalima, and for 
each kalima, put on a heap a grain of gram. Twenty-five 
seers of gram are thus collected and on the morning of tha 
third day (tija) these are parched or else made into bakli and 
taken tothe Masjid and there distributed to beggars, while 
the kalimas which have been read are formally offered for the 
good of the deceased’s soul. During the three days the deceased's 








- family do not eat at their own house but at those of their friends. 


On the tenth day (daswan) food is given to Fakirs and prayers said 


“ 
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for the benefit of the deceased’ssoul,and this is repeated on the CHAP. 1,6. 
hiswan or twentieth day after death. The last ceremony is the popolation, 
ehiliswén on the Thursday nearest the fortieth day after death, Mem. 
Un this day relatives and guests from all parts assemble at 2 
the deceased’s house and give an account of the number of 
prayers which they have said for the benefit of the deceased, these 

- are then formally offered by all for that purpose and 
a feast takes place. 


Instead of burning their dead the Bishnois bury them Pishnois, 
in ground on which cows are wont to stand, and the place 
generally selected is the cattle yard or sometimes even the 
actual entrance (deort) of the house, 


OHAP. I, A. 


CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


A.—Agriculture including Irrigation. 
The soils of the district have already been described. In the 


Agriculture “istrict, as a whole, the amount of moisture which can be obtained 


includin 
Irrigation. 
Solls, 


g is of far more importance than the class of soil in which cultivation 


is carried on. 


The soils of the tract may be broadly classified into three 
divisions :—(1) a fairly heavy, and in parts, hardish loam 
(katht or karri), which is known as rausli in the Delhi 
direction, and niwén in the Budhlada tract : (2) a light 
shifting sandy soil called bh#r or tiba (hillock), the latter 
term referring to the undulating character of the ground in 
which it is found; (3) a very heavy clay (sotar) which be- 
comes as hard as iron and impossible to till except when 
flooded. Of the two former classes the loam (kath) is generally 
preferred, but in a district where rainfall is precarious, the light 
sandy soil has its advantages. Asis well known, less moisture 
is requisite for germination and growth in it than in a loamy 
soil, and in consequence a crop of some sort or other will rrow 
in if On a seanty rainfall under which the heavier loam would 
remain unsown, but with a fair supply of moisture the latter 
will give a crop far superior to any thine that can be taken from 
the former. Owing, moreover, to the greater evaporation from 
light soil more frequent falls of rain are required to renew 
moisture than is the case in the more loamy soil. 


Tn the tract in which light soil is mostly found sand: 
hillocks (tsbas) are intermixed with loamy valleys (tdl) the soil 
of whieh benefits somewhat by the drainage from the sandy 
hills. Some of the most fertile spots in the district are those. 
which consist of loamy soil in proximity toa piece of waste land 
of higher level (uprahan). The shifting nature of the sandy 
soil, as already noticed, renders acricultural operations in it 
difficult as the sead is apt to be choked with blown sand. 


The manner in which tho hard sofar clay is flooded by the 
Ghaggar and Joiya has already been noticed, and it has been 
shown how in tahsil Fatahdbéd the stream is confined in « 
Sp pees narrow channel in consequence of which the 
flood waters are deeper and the soil emerges less early than 
in Sirsa where the spread of the water is much greater and the 
flood shallower in consaquenca of which Kharif crops can be 
grown on some of the flooded area, 
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Of the hard sofar clay there are three varieties, depending CHAP. 1, 4. 
not on their intrinsic qualities but on their relative levels with Acricnliute 
reference to the flood water. including 


] rigs tion: 
The soil which is situated lowest is called ddbur and is ~~ 
found in low-lying depressions at a greater or less distance froin 
the main stream and connected with it by natural channels 
(phats) or very often by artificial water-courses or nolas, and 
these depressions are generally utilized as kunds or rice beds, the 
supply of water to which is regulated by artificial embank- 
ments. The land which isslightly higher than this is generally 
devoted to gram sowings, as the large amount of ‘d#bh grasa and 
weeds found i | 


The land ata higher level still including the highest land 
touched by the floods is comparatively free from grass and 
weeds and isealled “mahra.” It is devoted, if possible, to the 
cultivation of wheat, or wheat and gram, or barley. Being the 
highest flooded land it of course emerges soonest and dries 
quickest, so that when the floods fall early the moisture (@/ or 
vattar) left will evaporate before the time for wheat sowing in 
November and December, and in this case gram will be sown 
as in the lower levels which emerge later and remain moist 
<4: In fact in the latter a fairly good crop of gram, sown 
in September, will be obtained in any year in which the floods 
are not extraordinarily early in timo and small in amount, 

' Wheatis sown in the lower levels also, if sufficiently free of 
weeds, and if the floods are suitable in time. 

The amount of rainfall is a matter of primary importance in | Ss" and 
a district in which over 90 per cent. of the cultivation is unirri- 
gated; and giventhe amount much depends on its distribution 
over the various seasons. The summer rains should begin 
towards the middle of July, and the maximum rainfall should 
occur in that month and in August, and there should be fairly 
heavy showers at the beginning of September. The ideal rainfall 
for the district would pee as follows. A very heavy fall 
in Har (June and July) and fairly heavy ones at intervals 
throughout Siwan and Bhidon (middle of July to middle of 
September). There should also be some rain in Asauj 
(Septem ber-October). 

On the rainfall of June and July depend the sowings of all 
the Kharif crops, and that of August and September is no less 
important, for on it are dependent the ripening of the Kharif 
and the sowing of tho Rabi in unirrigated and unflooded 
tracts, 

Tf the rainfall has been in September the Rabi crops 
will require no further rain till near the endof January, the 


in it render it unfit for wheat cultivation. 
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CHAP. UA heavy dews of the winter season supplying sufficient moisture 
Awriculture to keep the crops from withering. If, however, the September 
jueluding rains have been light, or if the falls have ceased carly in the ~ 
Srasions and month, an earlier winter fall is necessary and the crops will dry 
ae up if there is no rain about Christmas. 


The zamindaérs estimate the rainfall by the number of finger 
breadths (ungal) to which the moisture (ol) penetrates inte 
the subsoil. <A rainfall of 100 wegils in the summer and 
autumn is supposed to supply all the nioisture which is requisite 
for the husbandry both of the Kharif and Rabi. <A striking 
peculiarity of tlre rainfall of the district is its partial distri- 
bution locally, in some cases certain villages will have raih 
sufficient for sowing, while the lands of contiguous villages will 
lie untilled. 


The year is divided into three seasons; the hot weather 
(garmiydn) from Phagan (February-March) to Jeth (May-June), 
the rains (ehawmdsa) from Har (June-July) to Asauj (September- 
October), and the cold weather (siyal) from Katik (Octobér- 
November) to Mah (January-February). 


Ageicultur al Preparations for the new agricultural year are made in 
yer. ~ Jeth, danas are formed and land is then taken on rent for the 
Sere ; but the commoner practice in unirrigated lands is for the 
‘tter to be delayed till the nature of the seasonal rainfall is 
yy tin Plough cattle are purchased prior to this at the fairs 

in Chinit. 


Where there is. canal irrigation agricultural operations 
commence in Chait (March-April), with the preparation of the 
soilfor the cotton (bars) crop by watering and ploughing and 
by the subsequent sowing ofthe crop. In t ioatad lands jowdr 
for fodder (charri) is also sown about this time or a little Jater. | 
If there ts a good fall in March an early bajra erop will be sown | _ 
in bérdni lands, and cotton will also be sown in unirrigated lands. / 
On the first fairly heavy fall of rain in the latter end of H4r 
(June-July) ploughing and the sowing of Kharif crops is com. 
menced with the utmost vigour in bérdni lands. If there have 
been fairly good rains in the previous winter a large area will 
have already received a preliminary ploughing for the Kharif, 
otherwise the seed is ploughed into the ground with a drill, 
sowing and ploughing being’a single operation. 


_ df the rain comes fairly early in the last half of June, Idjra 
(spiked millet)and mung will be the crops first sown, If the 
rain continues jowdr (great millet) and other pulses, such as 
moth and mash, will be sown in Siwan (July-August). If the 
rains aro delayed till the end of June or Fepinaing of July, 
bdjra aud the pulses moth, mung and mdsh will be sown inter- 
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mingled and probably also jowdr and perhaps til. If the rains CHAP. 1% 
are very late and it is certain that if the first sowings fail there agriculture 


will be no time for further ones, all the unirrigated Kharif crops, 
both millets and pulses, will be sown intermingled in the ho 


including 
Irrigation. 


Agricullws al 


that some at least will ripen. In canal irrigated lands the 


zaminddr will sow a little jowdr during July (Har-Sawan) as 
fodder for his cattle. When the Kharif crops have been sown 
the zaminddr in bédrdni tracts will, ifthere is promise of rain for 
sowing, turn his attention to the preparation of gome portion of 
his holding for Rabi crops, and in irrigated lands this is of 
eourse being carried on daily. In the flooded lands the cultiva- 
tor is at this time, Sdwan (July-August), engaged in sowing 
his rice crop supposing that the floods are favourable. If there 
is a good shower in Sawan-Bhddon (August or early days of 
September) jmodr and moth mixed will be sown in barans 
tracts, especially if the rain has not been favourable for 
the earlier Kharif crops In Bhadon (August-September) 
the Kharif crops have to be weeded and guarded by day 
= He the depredations of birds and at night against those 
of animals, 


If there isa fairly good fall in the early days of Asau) 
(September-October) a large bardni area will be sown with 
ram (chana) and sarson (mustard seed) mixed, or if the 
all comes later in the end of Asauj or the beginning of 
Kitik, corresponding to the end of October, they will be sown 
mixed with unirrigated barley. In the flooded tract in 
places where the soil drjes up quickly, gram 1s sown during 
the first half of the month and gram and barley mixed 
(bejhar) towards the end, while if the moisture is retained 
well up till Katik (October) gochani (gram and wheat) Is 
sown. Meanwhile on lands irrigated either from the canal or 
from wells the zamindir has been diligently preparing his 
land by ploughing and watering for the Rabi wheat crop, 
but little barley is sown on such lands. 


By this time the Kharif crops should have ripened if 
the sowing rains were fairly up to time. On the canal the 
charri (fodder) is cut from the middle of Asauj to Katik 
corresponding to the end of September or_ beginning of 
October. The cotton pickings begin in Katik ( October- 
November) and continue at intervals up to the middle ot 
Poh, é. ¢., tho end of Dazambsr, both in irrigated and unirrigated 
lands. All the unirrigated Kharif crops and the rice in flooded 
lands ripen in Katik unless the season is an unusually late 
one. They are then cut, and if the zamindar has no Rabt 
erops to sow are threshed and winnowed at once. Often, 
however, under a press of ‘work the crops are eut aod 
stacked in the fields and threshed at leisure afterwards. 


CHAP, If, A, 
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Meanwhile the cultivator of canal or well-irrigated land 


Agrioulture begins to put in his wheat crop. From the end of Katik, 


including 
Agricultural tinue as the preparation of the fields is successively completed 


corresponding tothe first ten days of November, sowings con- 


up te the end of Mangsir, corresponding to the middle of 
December. The cotton pickings are in the interval being 
completed and some land prepared for the tobacco crop in 
irrigated tracts. In Mangsir Nar aaibek Decsouber) the thresh- 
ing of the Khgrif crops is completed if this has not been done 
before, and in Poh (December-January) and Mah (January- 
February) tobacco is sown and transplanted in the irrigated 
tracts and the wheat crop is watered. 


if the winter rains come in seasonably at this time or a 
little later a certain area of bardni land often that which has 


been newly broken up, is sown with late barley (kandjui jau) _ 
and the land in which the next Kharifisto be sown reeeives & 


preliminary ploughing. After this point the zamindar, 
especially in the bdrdni tracts, has more Ieisure, but he 
has to protect his Rabi, if any, from the attacks of birds 
and wild animals, and on the canal he has to water his 
wheat crep. 


The first of the Rabi crops to ripen is sarson, and it is 
ready for cutting at the end of Phégan (February-March) or 
beginning of Chait (March-April), The gram is ready for cut- 
ting in Chait and the other crops, barley and wheat, ripen soon 
afterwards towards the end of Chait and in Baisikh (April-May), 
barley being a little before wheat.” In these months the 
zamindirs, especially of the canal and the flooded tracts, have 
their hands full, and there is often a great demand for labour. 
The Rabi crops’ are all threshed cee stored by the end of 
Baisikh (May 15th). Below an attempt has been made to 
exhibit the above account of the seasons in the form of an 
agricultural calendar. 

Agricultural Calendar. 
Nate OF Mourn, | 








English. 





«+» | March-April ath Sugarcane pianted in canal lands. The 

ohne ja prepared for irrigated cotton and 
indigs, and these bai are aleo sown as well 
as irrigated cAnrri; ithereis a geod fall of 
rain early in the month, early ddjra is sown in 
unirrigated lands. Scraon cut at the beginning 
of the month, gram reaped towards the middle 
aod barley towards the end. Whaat is water- 
ed, also tobacco, 
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Agricultural Calendar.—coneld. 
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Iploted meat 
is prepared forn tobacco crop. 





jdm is sown, 








All Rabi crops reaped and threshed, tobacco 
and cane watered, Uotton sowing on irrigated 
lands completed, and further sowings of 
cha ri made, 


satiate aompleted, grain stored, ta. 


bacco cut, 
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Feharif sowWings in bérdni a Saepsn et 
With the firstrain. Adjro ring ore 
sown firat during the first half ¢ of the month, 
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Jmedr, moth, mdash sown if lho rains are 
favourable, If the rains have begun late jomwd:, 
kdjra, and poles are sown mixed in the first 
‘half of thé month. Irrigated jowdr sown in: 
eanal lands, Rice sown om flooded lands. If 
rain continues favourable Rabi  yeepaneg in 
woirrigated land commence, and in any case 
on irrigated lands, 














If there ia rain in the middle of the month 
Jowdr will be sown in unirrigated lands, Kharif 
| Stops weeded, mark ploughings continued. 


If there is a inizly good fall in the early 
| part of the month gram will besown in un- 
irrigated lands mixed with sarsom, or later in 
the month, mixed with barley, Tho same is 
the caso in flooded lands, if floods are favour- 
able. Intigated charri is cut on canal lands, 

Rabi sowings completed on unirrigated 
lands, Cotton p eet im on irrigated 
lands, Ha og of all Kharif crops. in, 
cluding rice, begins and threshing car ed on. 
Wheat sowings begin in irrigated lands, Wheat 
p and gram (gochani, sown in flooded lands, 


——— 
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waren and stering of Eharif crops and 
icking complated,wh eat sowings com- 
canal lsnds, cane cut, irrigated land 








Rabi wheat crop is watered, tobacco is 
sown. If thare is fait rain, jate barley kandnyi 











Ditto, 


Tobacco seedlings transplanted into the 
d beda, 


—_—_— 
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Agriculture ficant, the reason being that except’ in the neighbourhood of the 
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The area under well-irrigation in this district is insigni- 


including canal and the Ghaggar and in the central portion of the Bhiwani 


Irrigation. 


irriga t i o 0, 


Ve tert level of the ground. What few wells there are are meant pri- 


Water, 


Tahsil the depth to water is 100 feet and more below the ~ 


of irrigation, marily for drinking purposes. They are generally near the 


of wells. 


village site or round the village tank, and sometimes a 
Rabi is grown on the land attached to them. 


The operation of constructing a pakka well issomewhat as 
follows. A small kacha well (é#i)is dug and the quality of the 
water ascertained as far as possible. A nfm chak or round wooden 
ring either of dhdk, kikar or jand from six to nine inches thick and 
securely fastened with iron bolts is made. Its diameter 1s equal 
to that of the intended well cylinder. The wellis then dug to 
some depth and the nfm chak is lowered and fitted on to a ledge 
of earth at the bottom of the excavation. The masonry well 
cylinder (ndl) is then built upon this, the materials being lowered 
from above in baskets as required. When the ndl has reached 
a sufficient height the ledge of earth at its base is dug away ex- 
cept at four points where the nfm chak and superimeumbent 
cylinder are still supported. When required these are cut away 
and the nim chak with the cylinder sink down by their own 
weight to a lower ledge of earth. The operation is repeated 
as often as necessary until the well cylinder has been built 
down to below the level of the water. The portion of the 
masonry cylinder under the water is called “keti” and the 
part above it is called ndi. A masonry platform called “mdn” 
or “mdnkandd"” is erected round the mouth of the well, and 
tanks (kotd) for washing in and drinking troughs for cattle 
(kid!) are also provided if the well is near the village site and 
not intended solely for irrigation. 





Wells are invariably worked with the lao (rope) and charsa 
(leather bueket) round the rim of which is fixed an iron ring 
called mandédl, to which are attached iron bars, to the ends of 
which again the Jao is attached. A charsa costs from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6 and a lao, if made of hemp Rs. 4, and if of skin 
Rs. 14 to Rs. 16. The rope runs on a wheel (chakli) the axle 
(kannd) of which is supported on bearings (gudt) built into 
ea The revolutions of the wheel are sometimes regulated 
y a brake called lappé. In the case of wells used for irri- 
gation, the water is emptied from the charss into a reser- 
we ie parecha whence it runs into the dhori or water 
channel, 


The cost of building a pakka well in the parts where 
water is at a depth of 80 to 100 feet or more varies from 
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Rs. 1,000 to Rs 2,000. In the central portions of the Bhiwani CH4?P. 1, 4. 
Tahsil where water is near the surface a well can be built agriouiture 
for from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700. pneluding 
rrigation. 
In the latter tract temporary facha wells are much used *ehs wells. 
for irrigation in seasons where the rainfall has been too late 
for sufficient Kharif sowings. These wells are quickly and in- 
expensively made and roughly fitted with a lao and charsa. 
The principal crop grown on them is barley, and when this 
has been reaped the wells are deserted and often fall in. 
They are cleared out and repaired when necessity for their 
use arises again. 


To work a well with one /ao at least four pairs of bullocks | Working of 
are required, with a driver to each pair. The bullocks raise bina 
the charsa by pulling the /ao down the “gan” or inclined 
jace adjoining the well, two pairs (jorfs or gdtas) of 
ullocks work at one and the same time; while one pair 
walks down the gavin ond thus raises the charsa the other 
pair is walking up, and by the time it reaches the top 
the charsa having been emptied into the pareha or water reser- 
voir has fallen again by its own weight. The bullocks are then 
attached to the é/ao, the bucket is filled by a peculiar jirk given 
to the rope by the man (/irfd) who stands at the wheel and 
the bullocks start down the gazin again, the first pair mean- 
while have started on their upward journey. Two pairs work 
in this way for 6 hours or 2 pahars, and if irrigation is to be 
earried on all day, four pairs at least are needed. The wells are 
generally worked under the system of/dnas already described, 
so that if the number of pairs of bullocks is more than four 

r lao, the share of each member of the Jina in the produce per 
50 which is of course limited, is reduced. 


The bullock drivers are called Ailia from the kui, the peg 
which fastens the bullock harness to the /ao, and the man who 
works the charsa isthe bdrfi. In addition to these another 
man is required to arrange the flow of the water from the dhora 
or water channel into the kidrfs or beds into which the field is 
divided. He is termed the panydra or pinigudla. 


By far the most important means of irrigation in the district Canal irrigs- 
are the canals. There are three distinct systems which serve “°" 
the district, namely, (1) the Western Jumnasystem which irrigates 
parts of all five tahsils, but the bulk of the irrigation from which 
is confined to the Hinsi, Hissar and Fatehdbid Tahsils; (2) the 
Sirhind system which irrigates a few villages to the north of the 


CHAP. TY, A, 
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Sirsd Tahsil and the outlying Budhlada Jidkd; and (8) the 


Agriculture Ghaggar Canal system irrigation from which is confined to the 


including 
Irrigation. 


Sirsa Tabsil. The Western Jamna Canal was first constructed as 


The Western far 23 Haosi by Verez Shah in 1355 A. D., and was carried on 


to Hissdr in the next year in order to supply water to the city 


. which he liad recently built there. It appears that he took ten 


per cent. on the yield of irrigation as sharb or water-rate. Timur 
wnakes no mention of the canal, so that it probably ceased to flow 


. soon after it was opened. In Akbar’s time it was repaired 


and Shah Jahdn improved it and carried it on to Delhi. It was 
in full flow at the time of Nadar Shah’s invasion, but it must 
have ceased to flow soon after, In 1805, when the territory came 
under British rule, it had long since silted up entirely. The 
canal was re-opened in 1826-27, but the fear of an enhancement 
of land revenue consequent on increased irrigation acted as a 
check on its extensive use by the zaminddra. It was not till 
the famine of 1832-33 that the feeling was overcome, and since 
then irrigation has increased largely. — 


The canal after crossing the Karnal Baéngar follows the line 
of the old Chautang nda across the Jind State and tahsils Hansi 
and Hissar. 

Till a dozen years ago no pean was made to alter the 
original channel or to develop the irrigation on modern 
scientific lines so far as the Hissar District was concerned. The 
result was that the area irrigated was never as extensive as 
it might have been, while there was much waste of water 
and in parts the irrigation was so intensive that the level 
of the stecdl was raised considerably, the soil damaged and the 
health of the people injured. Thus while some villages were 


suffering from over irrigation, the people in adjacent villages would 
have paid almost any price for canal water which they could not 


vet owing to aslight difference in levels. This state of affairs 
led to the construction of the Sirsa Branch in 1895 and the 
Petwir Rajbaha in 1899, and as a direct consequence of these 
improvements to the remodelling of the openings on the old 
canal. This remodelling has caused a great reduction in the size 
of the openings on the old canal, with a consequent saving of 
water for use in the newly constructed channels. The Sirsi 
Branch enters the district near the boundary of the Hissar and 
Fatehabad Tahasils, and passing across Fatehabad ende just outside 
the Sirsa Tahsil. From here a minor carries on the irrigation to the 
town of Sirsd, passing through a portion of the rich Sotar valley, 
Just before the Branch enters the district it throws off the Pabra 
system of distributaries the total length of which is 67 miles and 
the authorised full supply 223 cusees, The Pabra system enters 
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There isa possibility of still further improvements in this 
canal because the area commanded is at present far in excess of 
the area irrigated, the difference being due to a deficiency in water. 
It will probably be found possible to divert into the Western 
Jumna Canal much of the superfluous water that now runs down 
the Eastern Jumna Canal. It may also be possible to restrict 
irrigation still further in the distriets of Delhi and Karnal and 
utiliza the surplus water in Hissfr. In consequence of the m- 
provements already made coupled with the prohibition against the 
cultivation of rice on the old canal, the health of the people in the 
Hansi Tahsil has improved considerably while in the areas to 
which the canal has been newly extended the increase in the 
amount of sickness is not very great. Some increase in sickness 
is, perhaps, unavoidable when a canal is newly extended toa 
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CHAP. TL. 4: village, owing to the increase in the number of breeding grounds 
Agricuiture for mosquitos and the malaria which results from the bites of 


including 


Irrigation. 


these insects, 


pcthe Sirhind The Sirhind Canal is of far more modern orizin than the 


O 


The Rangoi 


chanel, 


Methods of 
eansl irrigation. 


Western Jumna. It was only extended to the Sirs Tahs(] in 1888, 
and to the Budhlada I’dka about the same time. Except in 
Budhlada the area irrigated is insignificant. 


‘The Ghaggae The Ghaggar Canals were constructed in the famine of 1896-97 


and they first did some irrigation in 1897, A dam and weir have 
been built across the Ghaggar river just below the village of Otd. 
These hold up the floods which come down the river in the rainy 
season, and two canals one on each side of the river carry away 
the water far into Bikaner, and distribute it over the adjacent 
fields. Irrigation from these canals is far mora precarious than 
irrigation from either the Western Jumna or the Sirhind, because 
the canals are wholly dependent for their supply on the river 
floods. It is less.precarious than direct irrigation from the river 
because the water of heavy: floods ean be stored up and used when 
required instead of passing into useless swamps. As yet the irriga- 
tion from the Ghaggar Canals has not been fully developed, chiefly 
owing to the fact that expensive watercourses haye to be con- 
structed. This work is now being estimated for. 


The Rangoi channel is another irrigation work dependent 
for its supply on the Ghaggar river. An attempt was made to 
improve it in 1896 97, but without success. It consists of a cutting 
from the Ghaggar river at Jabbal into the Joiya channel, 
Unfortunately the Ghagvar bed at the point where this cutting 
commences, is considerably lower than the bed of the cutting. 
The result is that only portions of high floods can pass down the 


cutting and consequently the supply of water is extraordinarily aX 


precarious. Here also improvements are being discussed. 


Canal irrigation is carried on in two methods, the flow system 
(for) in which the canal water is delivered at a level not lower 
than that of the land to be irrigated, and the lift system (dil) in 
which the water is delivered at a lower level and has to be r: mee 
by the cultivator on to his land. 


The distributaries are divided into major and minor, the 
former being usually called ee and supplying water to two 
or more minors. These are all the property of Government. Tha 
cultivators are given heads (kuldba) in these distributaries, and from 
these construct watercourses to their own fields. To each head * 
4 certain area is assigned and all owners of land within that area 
take their share of the water flowing into the watercourses. 
As a rule, the method of calculating shares in each water- 
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course is left to the peoplé themselves and they arrange the “MAP. 1h A. 
matter amicably. If, however, a dispute occurs the shares Agriculture 
and turns are settled by the Canal officers. pooludiog i 
The method of irrigation by flow (tor) is, according oe 
to zamindir’s idea, a simple matter enough. He has merely 
to knock a hole in the side of his watercourse or in the 
field ridge and wait till the whole of his field from end to’ 
end is flooded. | 
Therule requiring the division of a field into Aidrfs or Kuris, 
small beds has so far been a dead letter. Its obvious advan- 
tages are that it economizes water in the case of sloping fields 
in order to irrigate which completely without #idris a great 
depth of water would be required at the lower end in 
er to ensure that the water shall reach the higher level, 
and also that the flow of the water to land which .has not 
as yet been reached by the water over land already fully 
irrigated is obviated. 


The cultivator’s objections are that under the system of 
kidris it takes much longer to irrigate a given area than 
without them, and that this is a weighty consideration 
where, under the wdrbandi system, irrigation is only avail- 
able for certain periods. Again if kidris are insisted upon 
in the case of the paleo or preliminary watering, they have 
to be broken up for subsequent ploughings and then made 
again after sowing thus entailing additional labour and trouble 
to the cultivator. In the case, however, of well irrigation or 
eanal irrigation by lift where water is not ready to hand, 
the zaminddr himself generally sees that the advantages of 
the kidri system outweighs its disadvantages. The irrigation 
of rice, the cultivation of which has now been prohibited, 
had of course to be carried on in the lowest spot available 
as the constant supply of water needed for the crop could 
not possibly have been procured by lift irrigation. 


Lift irrigation on the canal is carried on in two W®YS, Litt irrigation, 
either by wells called sundiyds, built on the banks of the water- 
courses (bial or kand), and worked with the lao and a 
charsa of peculiar pattern, or where the surface to which the 
water has to be raised is not more than a foot or two 
above the level at which it is delivered by the dé! or 
scoop. 


Tho cylinder of the sundiya well is generally pakka. The 
charsa consists of a leather bag, which at its lower extremity 
narrows into a sort of leather funnel. The lao is attached 
to an iron frame-work round the top rim of the charsa or as 
it is called in this case sundiya, as in the ‘case of the 
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CHAP. 144: ordinary chars ; another rope called rassa or badi is attached 
Agriculture to the lower rim of the funnel and works over a wooden 4 
Teiastne, voller (bhoni) placed vertically below the wheel (bhon) ond 
Litt irrigation, which the lag runs and on a level with the surface of the 
pdrcha or water basin. The other end of this ropeis attached 
to the fao at the middle of its length and is dragged with 
it. The sundiye is generally of small depth and the gain 
or inclined space is thus also short so that the bullocks in- 
stead of walking down and then turning round and walking 
back often merely walk forwards and backwards without turn- 
ing. The leather bag (charsa or sundiya) is filled and drawn 
up, the funnel being kept with its aperture upwards by the 
lower rope (bddi) till the aperture reaches the upper surface 
of the bhont when the upward tension on it being removed 
it falls and the water runs through it into the parchd. A 
sundiyd is thus automatic so far as the discharge of water 4 
into the pdrcha is concerned and it can be worked by one 
man with a pair of bullocks. The principal parts of the 
sundiya are bioni (the wooden roller), bhon (the wheel), kang 
the axle on which it turns, musala the wooden uprights, 
‘dr an oblique wooden support at the rear, pat a transversa 
beam, bérsa the .wheel bearing; the leather bucket is called 
sundiya not charsa. 


Anether contrivance for lift irrigation employed in the 
Hinsi Tahsil is the “ chambal ” pte referred to. It con- 

sists of adarge leather bag in the shape of a boat, attached 

to a wooden frame forming part of a beam which is 
made to oscillate by five men walking backwards and for- 
wards on the beam. The bucket dips down with the beam, 

into a reservoir communicating with the lower level water-) 
course, and as the beam rises the bucket is raised, and be. 
coming slightly inverted in an opposite direction discharges fi 
its contents into a higher level reservoir from which it flows 1 
on to the land to be irrigated. The chambal requires much /;> 
lubour. At least five men are needed, and they work for — 
three hours at a time, after which they are relieved by 
others. Altogether twelve men are needed to keep a chambal 

in work, one of them being engagel in directing the flow 

of water. It is estimated that about 60 acres can be irri- 

gated for the Rabi harvest with this apparatus, : 


Lift irrigation by the dal is practised where the level 
to which the water has to be raised is less than in the 
ease of the sundiya and chambal. Tho ddl is a scoop in the 
shape of a basket covered with leather and is made of 
dhik wood which withstands the effect of water. One or 
two pairs of strings, two or three yards long, are attached 
to each side of the scoop. Each pair is held by a man 
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(ddlia) standing in a place (adha) dug outon either side of CHAP. U4. 
a Teservoir (nydéni) which communicates with the lower level agriculture 
channel or water course. The men then swing the ddl be- including 
tween them, filling it by dipping it into the water of the Lift irigation; 
nyant or lower reservoir and emptying it by a peculiar 

turn of the wrist into the upper reservoir (4udéh) from 

which the water flows on to the land to be irrigated. The 

system! is an expensive one as in addition to the délia a 

panydra to manage the water is needed and not more 

than 18 or 19 acres per dd! can be irrigated in this way 

for the Rabi. 


Below the Ot dam in the Sirsa Tahsifla pecnliarsystem Kuna trpiga- 
of irrigation is carried on in the river bed. Het the diffi- “= 
culty was to keep out excess of water. To do this the river 

» bed was divided into a large number of areas cach sur- 
rounded by a high and strong earth embankment. These 
keep the water out, and whenever any moisture is required 
for the crop within the embankment it is only necessary to 
make a hole in the dam through which the surrounding 
water flows on to the land to be irrigated. Often in high 
floods the whole village watches day and night strengthening 
the embankment with fascines to Saas out the water, for 
once a breach is made the whole of the crop inside is 
cortain to be drowned. Such embanked areas are known 
locally as 4unds. The cost of constructing and maintaining 
these £unds was often considerable and formed a large part 
of the expenses of rice cultivation, but the necessity for 
them is now toa large extent obviated because the dam at 

Ofi holds up the floods, and there is not the danger now 
that thera was in former years of the crops below the dane 
being drowned. 


he! Table 22, Part B, gives statistics of the live-stock of the Cattle 
~ district at varivus riods. Haridna has always been famous 

for its cattle, and it has been already shown what an important 

part they played in the pastoral life of its former inhabitants. 


The famines which have from time to time visited the 
district have been certainly more fatal to cattle than to human 
beings, but in spite of this and the deerease of the grazing area 
in consequence of the spread of cultivation the breed has not 
deteriorated to any noticeable extent. In fact tlie increase of 
cultivation has no doubt increased the amount of fodder 
available for storage against the seasons in which gras fails. 

As would be expected, the least developed part of the istrict 
=the Nili of Fatehabad is proportionately the richest in cattle. 

Cattle-disease of some kind is always present in the district, catito-disease, 
but is rarely very widespread or fatal. 
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CHAP. U1, 4. The most fatal disease is sftla or cow pox which occurs 


Agriculture at all seasons of the year, and from which the animal attacked “ 
ineluding seldom recovers. The sick animal is put in a closed stable 
Aaitie disease, and protected from the cold, and is sometimes given balls of 
pounded bhang. Foot-and-mouth disease (munh-thur) is common 
but seldom fatal. Sores form in the bullock’s mouth and on its feet — 
and it loses its appetite and gets very thin and miserable. By 
way of remedy a pound of molasses (gur) is put in its mouth, 
which is tied for some hours so as to keep it shut. Vildya or 
vil seems to be a kind of rheumatism and is rarely fatal; 
the animal affected gets stiff and unable to walk. It is said to 
be caused by eating a small black insect covered with a spittle- 
like secretion which appears in the rains, and the treatment is to 
give the bullock half a pound of onionsand to tie a wisp of dry 
grass in its mouth. Gol{ ki sat is fatal and there is no remedy for : 
it: it seems to be anthrax fever, and the swellings which appear 4 
on the animal's body are ascribed to coagulation of the blood. 
When jddén or maggots appear in the skin, the part affected is 
rubbed with a solution of tobacco. Buffiloes are pabyoet to dha 
or taki which seems to be rheumatism, as the legs stiffen 
and the animal is unable to walk and loses its appetite. It 
is ascribed to wallowing in water heated too much by the sun, 
and is treated by shutting the sick buffalo in a warm stable, bleed- 
ing it at the ear and giving it dried dates as medicine, Gulghita 
or malignant sorethroat is often fatal; the neck swells and the 
animal has difficulty in breathing. One remedy is to scorch the 
neck by applying burning grass to it, and another is to get a 
holy man to oxerciso the disease by making mesmeric passes 
(jhdrnd) over the part affected. Little care is taken to guard 
against contagion by segregating diseased animals, and the 
wonder is that eattle-disease does not spread more rapidly than it 
does. It isgenerally thought sufficient to tiea charm over the 
villaze gateway so that the cattle may pass under it on their 
way to and from the pasture-ground. a 


There are Veterinary Assistants at Hissir, Sirs4, Bhiwani 
and Fatehabid, but the amount of good, these persons can 
effact, is infinitesimal. 

Bullocks of the so-called MHariina breed are famous 
throughout India. A good specimen of a bull stands about 
aix feet high. The colour is almost invariably white or grey 
with black points. The tail is short and thin. The head 
and forehead are very massive, and the chest and back of 
great. depth and breadth. 

Ungelt steers (bhdra) under two years of age are sold in ~ 
considerable numbers inthe spring to banjdras from the North- 
Western Provinces both at the Hissd4r Fair and in the villages. 
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The zamindar, however, though not so much a cattle breeder as CH4®. Uy A, 
formerly, generally prefers to keep his young stock as when Agriculture 
there is a fair supply of fodder their keep does not involve {noluding 

much additional expense. In times of scarcity young stock are Cattledisesso, 
ef course sold oft if purchasers can be Cand: Steers undergo 

the operation of gelding (badya) when they are about two years 

of age and are then trained for the plough and become more 

valuable, If, however, the grazing area decreases much more 

it will probably become the practice as it already has to some 

extent to sell young stock, as to doso will be more profitable 

than to rear it and then sellit. Heifers (bdhrt) are generally 

kept for milk. A good pair of plough bullocks will fetch 

Rs. 150. The average price is Rs. 100 and the lowést about 

Rs. 40. An ungelt steer will fetch from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 and 

a heifer Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. A cow will calve (bydhna) six, 

seven and in some cases eight times and is pregnant (qyaban) 

for nine months. A cow will give milk for six months 

after calving. 


In this district buffaloes (bhains) are seldom worked in 
ploughs or for draught. Male calves (jhota) are sold to people 
fas the Manjha country where they are extensively used as 
plough cattle. The female calves (jAhoti) are all kept for milk Buflaloss, 
and the buffalo cow (bhains) is a most indispensable member 
of the zaminddr’s household, for it is in exchange for ght made 
from her milk that he gets his small supply of grain in times 
of scarcity. A buffalo cow will calve 12 or 15 times and will 
give milk for one year after calving. The period of pregnancy 
is ten months. 


In times of scarcity when fodder is hardly procurable 
every effort is made to keep the family buffalo in milk and 
the other cattle will to some extent be sacrificed to this con- 
sideration. A good buffalo cow will cost Ra. 80 to Rs. 100, but 
inferior ones may be had for Rs. 30 and fair ones for Rs. 50 
or Rs. 60. 


Ghi has of late years risen considerably in price and_ its 
proceeds are now a not inconsiderable item in the zamindar’s 
miscellaneous income. 


Cattle breeding is in face of the spread of cultivation Catt 
robably on the wane, certainly in the southern part of the 
istrict. The zamindars of the Nali tract of Fatehabad do not 
buy much, but sell their homebred (gharjam) cattle and are 
thus to a considerable extent cattle breeders. But in the other 

“sportions of the four southern tahsils cattle are largely bought 
in March for agricultural operations and sold again in October 
when these are over and little breeding is done. 
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CHAP, IT, A. In Sirsi, however, cattle breeding still appears to held its 
Agriculture Own. In many villages, especially in the Sirst and Fatehdbad = * 
inoluding Tahsils, grazing fees are levied on animals using the common 
ose” waste of the village, but owing to the decrease of pasturag 
oredirg- many villages have given up the custom, and it is gradually 
falling into disuse. 


The village cattle find their way of their own accord to 
the gorai deh in the morning, thence they are driven in separate 
herds (chauna) with one or more herd boys (pali) to each herd 
to the village waste. Late in the afternoon they are driven back 
to the gora’ and thence dispersed to the houses of their owners 
where they are secured in the deorhi orentrance for the night. 
They are rarely, if ever, fastened into the enclosures round the 
village site. 


If there is good rainfall in the west, cattle are driven in 
large numbers to the prairies of Bikdnir, which in such a case Fy 
supply excellent pasturage ; when the rains have failed they 
are taken to the Kaithal side. The expression used in 
describing that the village cattle have been driven away to 
other parts to find pasturage is (gol jin) and gol baithna is the 
expression used for denoting that outside cattle haye been 
ae to use the grazing grounds of the village on payment 
of fees. 


A very considerable portion of the agricultural capital of 
the district is locked up in the form of cattle. The principal 
drawback to this is that in times of scarcity when fodder is short, 
cattle can only be sold with difficulty even jf they are not 
altogether unsaleable, and the zamindd4r can only convert his 
cae into grain or hard cash at a heavy, sometimes ruinous, 





Cattle Fels. _ _ Cattle fairs are held in the district twice a year (spring 
and autumn) at Sirst and Hissir, and once a year (autumn) at 
Fatehibid and Bhiwani. 


Each fair lasts for abort a fortnight. The income consists 
of a percentage of a quarter anna per rupee on all purchases, the 
proceeds being credited to the District Fund. Each purchaser | 
receives a certificate of sale at the time of ying the percentage. | 
The management of the fairs is in the hands of the District Board 
to which together with all profits and expenses it has been 
transierred by the Local Government, in consideration of an 
annual contribution of Rs, 13,000 made to Provincial revenues. 


These fairs used formerly to be a considerable source of 
se to the District Board. In recent years, however, the 
anl has lost heavily owing to the effect that the succession a 
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of bad ear has had on the sales. With the return of good CHAP, It, A, 
years there is pli reason to hope that these fairs wil] regain aericulture 
ular 


their former popularity. 

A+ these fairs the greatest majority of the animals sold are 
bullocks, many of them young stoc . Lhe number of cattle for 
sale and the average prices realized der nd of course to a large 
extent on the nature of the season. if there is an anticipated 
searcity of fodder, the number will be large and the prices 
realized correspondingly low. Again if there is drought in the 
North-Western Provinces, the demand from that quarter, which 
is an important factor in the success of these fairs, is reduced. 
At the fairs in Phdgan and Chait there is a larger local demand 
than at those in Bhadon and Asau}j, as cattle have to be purchased 
at the former for the Kharif and Rabi loughings, and many of 
these are sold again at the fairs in Bhddon and Asauj. In 
addition to the local supply available for sale at these fairs, large 
numbers of bullocks are brought from the Rajpuitana States on 
the west and sold. Tho latter include many of the excellent 
Nagor breed. These are largely used by the wealthier classes 
for drawing raths, as they trot’ very well. The Haridna 
cattle are largely brought up by dealers from the Punjab, and, 
as already noticed, from the North-Western Provinces, 


Itisestimated that at the two fairs at Hissdr some five 
lakhs of rupees come into the districton an average, and at the 
Sirsi fairin Bhidon about one-and-a-half lakhs. Below are given 
some statistics showing the number of purchases and the averare 
prices realized at these fairs. 

In the villages a promising young steer is often kept and 
reared by the zamindiirs. Whena full grown bull (4hagar) he js 
considered the common village property. He is allowed to 
wander about at leisure and does no work. He covers the village 
cows and what fodder is required for him is provided out of the 
village mab. 

Sheep and goats, especially the former, have, during Iate 


numbers by the zamindérs. In many eases the rearing of sheep 
has become a regular industry with the Chamdrs and Dhaniks 
of the villages. A man will take a few sheep from a town butcher 
(kassdb) or trader (byopéri) and will rear them for him pasturing 
them on the common village waste. In return for his trouble 
he keeps half the lambs born, the other half going to the trader, 
Sheep are greedy feeders and eat much of the pala on the waste 
besides doing damage to trees. The proprietors in many villages 
‘ghieet to their presence, and there is now a general wish to raisa 
the grazing fees levied for them which have hitherto been ono or 
ke perannum, The usual price ofa sheep is from Re. 1 


‘ including 


Irrigation. 
Cattle Pales, 


Private bulls, 


Sheep and 
years, increased largely and are now kept in very considerable 94% 
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caae rs The local breed of horses is of very poor quality and good 
Agriculture 80imals are seldom available. 
including 


Les dette The District Board keeps up a certain number of horse and — 
mules, donkey stallions, but horse and mule breeding is not popular in the 
district. 

Donkeys, The donkeys of the district are miserably small animals 
but can carry considerable loads for their size. They belong 
entirely to the village Kumhirs who partly in consequence of the 
supposed unclean nature of the animals are of low caste. 


Camels, The camel is a most uséful and important animal in this 
district. He is employed in all parts for riding and ne 
loads, and where there is lighter soil, he does a large portion of the 
ploughing. The Rahbaris keep large numbers of camels with 
which they carry for hire. 


A camel begins to work at four years of age, and a female gives 
her first young in her fifth year, after 13 months gestation, and 
bears five or six times at intervals of two years. Camel's milk is 
often drunk and the hair (jat) is shorn and made into ropes and 
sacks. ‘The camel is fed on pala and the straw of moth and gram 
when available, but in any case he can find prazing where no other 
domestic animal could. 


Pigs = and Domestic pigs are rarely seen in the district and fowls can 
a" usually be obtained only in large villages. 
Sing Cattle The Hissdr Government Cattle Farm or Bir was insti- 


tuted by Major Livingstone in 1813 an. when the country 

had not yet recovered from the disastrous famine of Sam- 

bat 1840 (corresponding to 1783 a.p.). Of the 19 villages 

included in the Bir, 15 were then waste and uninhabited, 

and the Stud Department took possession without payment 

of compensation, and since 1813 Government has held the 

land in full proprietary right. The four other villages, 

Rijpura, Sali, Datidpur and Ludas, were at that time inhabited 

and were acquired after La of compensation in 1824 

or 1825, The Farm lands lie east, north and west of the 
town of Hissir. The boundary is marked by masonry pillars, 

and part of if runs through the town itself. There ara 

three farms, the Home, the Sali and the Chaont. The 

Home Farm lies east of the town about 200 yards from 

the Mori gate, and is the oldest of the Farm buildings, 

having been erected at the time of the original institution of the 

Farm. ‘The Sali Farm is about 54 miles to the north-west 

and the Chaoni Farm about two miles to the south-west 
of the town. The soil of the Farm lands is generally 
oamy. 
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The locality is, on the whole, well chosen, as a considerable CHAP. I, Aj 
area can be irrigated from the canal, but the fact of its Agricultuen 
elose proximity to the town, which has grown considerably including 
since the Farm was first instituted, is productive of some incon- "The anil 
Venience to the public not lessthan to the Farm itself To Farm. 
- obviate this a large area of grazing land has been made 

over to the bao, Government for the use of the town 
cattle, the Farm obtaining an equivalent area out of the 
Hiinsi Bir. 


The area within the limits of the Farm is 40,663 acres, 
Of this all with the exception of one or two small plots 
is the property of Government. The cultivated area amounts 
to about 4,000 acres, of which half is cultivated by the Farm 
authorities to provide grain and fodder for the animals on 
the Farm, and the remaining half is leased at high cash 
rents to tenants from the town. In ordinary years the waste 
land affords excellent pasturage for cattle up till the end 
of May, after which date they are kept on stored fodder till 
the rains break. In years of droucht, however, the grazing in 
the cpa considerable difficulty is felt in providing for 
the cattle, 


Various kinds of grasses grow in the Bir, of which in 
ordinary years there isa most luxuriant crop, The best kinds 


are dhup, anjon sdwak keagh, palingi and gandhi. Besides 
grasses the Bir abounds with jiil, kair, jand,and ber (wild plum) 
trees, the first predominating. The fruit of the jal tree is 
called pilu and is much eaten by the poorer classes, The 
fruit of the air tree is called tent, and is generally used 
by the people for pickling ; when young and green it is like 
capers, when ripe it is called pinju, and being of a sweetish 
flavour, is considered not unpalatable by the poor. The fruit 
of the jand iscalled saugar and resembles a bean ; when tender 
and green it is used as a vegetable. The ber troe (zizyphus 
jojuba) or wild plum has a fruit like the cherry. The fruit also 
“ called ber. The dried leaves, called pdld, are excellent 
fodder. 


Up to the Ist April 1899, the Farm was managed by the 
Commissariat Department. It was then made over to the Civil 
Veterimary Department, under whose management it now is. 
The head of the Farm isa commissioned officar of the Depart- 
ment, and he has under him a warrant officer who acts as 
¥arm Overseer, and a civilian Farm Bailiff. ‘There are some 
‘hundreds of farm handsemployed when reaping operations are in 
pro All the Farm cultivation is carried on on strictly 
modern and scientific lines, adapted to the necessities of the 
country and climate. Good English and American ploughs and 
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CHAP. Ti, 4. reaning machines are used, and all the threshing hay-elevating 

reas wid straw chopping is also done Sy machinery. here is a 

jucludieg small steam engine at the Home Farm which is used to work 

Ths Csttle all the threshing and cutting machines. The rest of the 

riven machinery is worked by Farm bullecks. There can be no 
doubt that the Farm serves as a useful object lesson to. 
acriculturists throughout the district. Many of these serve as 
labourers on the Farm in famine times, and when they return to 
their native villages they put into practice the lessons they have 
learnt so far as they are able. 


_ Originally horses and camels, as well as bullocks, were bred, 
but in 1847, or thereabouts, the breeding of horses was given 
up, and that of camels ‘about the time of the mutiny. The 
objects of the Farm now are te breed bullocks and mules of 
superier siza and quality for ordnance purposes and to pro 
vide and distribute generally high class bulls and donkey stallions 
for breeding purposes. Four = stallions have recently been 
imported from Afries for experimental purposes. It is intended 
to cross them with pony and denkey mares. Practically all 
the bulls and bullocks are bred on the Farm, but of the mules 
the majority are bought as yearlings in the open market, and 
well fed and cared for so as to ensure their developing into 
Mountain Battery mules, 


_ Most of the bulls and cows kept belong te the Hariana breed. 
There are also a few Gujrati and Nagor cows which are crossed 
with Haridna bulls. The bulls produced are of the finest quality. 
The best are kept by the Farm, and*from the remainder the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab, 
selects animals to draft to various districts for the use of District 
Boards. The experiments made with donkeys prove that it is 
possible to obtain almost pure bred Punjabi donkey stallions 
equal to the best-of the imported Cyprian and Italian donkeys at 
about one quarter of the cost. 





The present strength of cattle in the Farm is given in the 
Herd bulls 


20 margin. A certain number 
Supernumerary bulla for distribution s0to100  _ , , . : 
to istricta; ata, of bull ealves are reserved 
Cows 7 one Tey BaD Foye ay 7 5 
Plough bullocks “a oo for breeding purposes, some 
Ordnance bullocks for service .. 150t0%0 to recruit the Farm stock 
Young male st ' : 


oung male monk me ~- 630 and others for distribution to 
ty femal took are hee a Po : : : nl > 
Sares for mule breeding ; Districts and Nati ve States. 
Feet ance ie Zebiad Seasniar he The rest are castrated and 
Canisis Ee fe &. kept separately from the 
Dovey stallions for cvwering Farm other cattle. “When the 
pany and donkey mares. | ‘ | tC. len ft 
Young wanted sac for transfer to are four years old a tul 
Boards aod wuwein selection is made, and those 
Mules (average number kept) om $00 that are fitfor the purpose 


¥ waa es 
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of artillery draught are made anee to the Commissariat ©H4?. 'h 4 
Department for distribution to the various Commands. Sgriculture 
. including: 

The heifer calves are-reserved at the Farm for breeding pur- Itigation. 
poses. As many as are rendered untit for such, whether by age Farm, — 
or by natural faults, are cast and sold by public auction, 


The Bir is the resort of hundreds of black buck, and chin- 
kéra. It also.contains a few nilghids. Snrall game, such as hares, 
nartridges and sangrouse, are very common, and in the winter 
large numbers of the small bustard are to be seen. Shooting is 
strictly prohibited except with the permission of the Superinten- 
dent of the Farm. Such permission is never granted between 
the 15th March and the Ist October. 


The cultivator’s most important implement is of course , eu" 
the plough (tal or munna). The two latter words refer ae 
primarily to the piece of wood, shaped like a boot, into the 
top of which the 2 ps (hal) and to the bottom of which a 
small piece of wood (chou) is fastened, the latter in its turn 
earries the pali or iron ploughshare. The Aal is perhaps 
the most important part of the plough, as upon its weight 
and size depends the adaptability of the plough for ploughing 
various kinds of soil. In the case of sandy soils it is light 
and is called Aal, whereas in the case of the firmer soils it 
is made heavier and called munna. The prices of the above 
farts of the plough are somewhat as follows:—Munna 8 annas; 
jal 12 annas to Re. 1; chow also called panhydri 1 anna; 
pali 12 aunas. Other parts of the plough are as follows :— - 
Og, a wooden peg to fasten the Aal or pole to the munna, 
cost Gannas; the Aatha or plough handle; nart, a leather strap 
by which the yeke (juwa) 19 fastened to. the hal by means of 
a peg called Aili, The pachela is a wooden peg which — 
the pali in contact with the chou. The yoke ( jua) for bullocks 
costs § annas, and consists of a bar of wood into either end 
of which two pegs called shimia or gdtia are fixed and. to 
them the bullocksare fastened. If there is a lower bar to 
the yoke it is called panjali. The reins of rope which the . 
loughman (hdli) holds are called rds and his whip sdnta. 

Phe bullecks are, however, generally guided in the way in 
which they should walk by having their tails twisted. 


In the light soil towards the west if is nob, uncommon to 
plough with camels. The pole (hal) of the plough is fastened 
with a leather thong to a curved piece of wood called 
injni which again is strapped on to the back of the camel 
ky the tangar a sort of came! harness, which is kept in 
its place by the palan, a sort of small saddle on the camel's . 





t 
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CHAP. It, A. The other implements commonly used by the cultivator 
Agriculture with their prices are somewhat as follows :—The por, orn or nali 
pacluding is a seed drill made of strips of bamboo and held together 
Irrigation. rege ¥ ia ae | | es 
Agricultural by along narrow pieca of leather (bidi) wrapped ee! 
impieme. round them. It is secured to the hatha or upright hand 
of the plough withits lower extremity just above the ground 
behind the Aaland has a wide mouth into which the seed is put 
and so drops through the por into the pleugh furrow. Aasas 
is a sort of spade costing Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0; kuhdri a sort 
of axe for cutting brushwood asd pdlé costs Re. 1; gandisa or 
gandaisi are choppers of different sizes, costing dannas to 6 annas; 
heli ia a two-pronged pitchfork, its cost is from 4 to 5 annas; 
he fork is called singar and the handle nala. It is used for 
lifting pala crops, &c. The tang is a  three-pronged pitch- 
fork. Aasola is a hoe with a long handle (binda), costa 8 
annas, and is used for weeding the Kharif crops which 
have long stalks. Ddniri or drinti, costing 4 to 5 annas 
is a sickle with teeth, used for neering and cutting grass. 
Kurpa is a short handled spade or hoe for digging up grass 
by the roots; 1t costs 4 annas. Sohdga is a flat board and 
is used for harrowing by drawing it over the ground; it costs 
from 2to 3annas. Thedandeh is a rake with six or eight 
teeth, used for collecting cowdung and for making the es 
of kidris; it costs 4 to 10 annas. The winnowing basket 
is called chaj and costs 2 annas. The gopya is a kind of 
sling made of rope with which stones are thrown in order 
to scare away the birds which do damage to the Kharif 
crops when ripening; it costs 2 annas. Carts are not mnch 
used in the district as most of the carrying is done by 
camels, In the Bagar a light kind of cart with smaller but 
solid wooden wheels is used. A short low two-wheeled 
. — ealled rehru is also employed for carrying water and 
er. 


Agricultural The breaking up of waste land and bringing it under 
operations. cultivation is called locally mnautor or jhsinditir,” Where, as 
. in this district, there are no very heavy soils,it is a compara- 

tively simple operation. The jd! and kaw bushes are ent 

down and uprooted and the long grass pila or dab is 

burnt and the ashes no doubt have a manuring effect on 
the ee New land is generally broken up and _pre- 
pared for cultivation in the winter if there are god rains 
at that time. 


= 
ml 


Plou ghing Ploughing, harrowing and sewing are comparativel 
and sowing. simple of sah in the bdrdéni lands, On the first fi of 
rain in June or July the cultivator turns out with his 
‘bullock or camel plough and ploughs up as much land as 
he can. If the first rainfall is fairly heavy, and especially 
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if it is late, the seed is sown at the same time as the CHAP. 1, a 
first ploughing is given. The ploughing is often done in agriculture 
haste ee is in consequence frequently not of pi good oo 
juality. The furrows are called Ad and the ridges olt. Floughing 
here should of course be no space left between the furrow ‘Ws: 
and the ridge, if there is it is called pdra. The following 

rhyme expresses the disastrous consequences following on such 

careless husbandry :— 


Kid men para, 

Gdon men ghira, 

Bhint men dla, 

Ghar men sala, 

A space left at the side of your furrow, 

A band of robbers in your village, 

A hole in your house-wall, 

Your brother-in-law staying in your house, 
are four equally great calamities. 


The plough furrows should be not more than three 
or four finger breadths (ungals) deep. In order to keep 
sufficient moisture around the seed to allow of germination 
the bdrdni Kharif crops are all sown with the drill and 
are thus at once covered with earth which falls into the 
furrow from the ridge as the plough passes on and a certain 
amount of moisture is thus assured. Sowing by scattering 
with the hand (werna) can only be employed where there 
is a certainty of a sufficient supply of moisture and this 
of course cannot be the case in bdrdni land. 


More trouble is taken with the Rabi crops sown on 
bdérdni land, the principal of which is gram. There are one 
or two preliminary ploughings and the ground is harrowed 
with the sohdga after each ploughing in order to break up 
clods and to keep in moisture. The seed is sown with the 
por as the supply of moisture 1s even less assured than in 
the case of Kharif crops. Where there is apprehension that 
this will be short, the field is worked over with the sohdga 
which levels the ridges and tends to retain the moisture 
about the seed by covering it over with some depth of 
earth. If after the Rabi has been sown in bdrdni land and 
before it has germinated a shower of rain falls so_ slight 
that the moisture can penetrate only a very short distance 
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the surface stiffens and cakes (pdpri lagti) and germination | 


Agriculture is hindered ; in such a case the ground is again harrowed 


imcluding 
Irrigation. 
and sowing. 


Reaping. 


with the solidga in order to break up the surface, 


On canal irrigated lands the tillage is of course of a 
higher character. A pdleo or preliminary watering 16 
given in the case of nearly, if not quite all Kharif crops 
and the ground is ploughed once or twice. The first plough- 
ing 18 called par and the second dokdr. In the latter the 
adie are transverse in direction to those in the first plough- 
ing. As the supply of moisture in the case of Kharif crops 
in canal lands is assured, the seed is sown by seattering 
with the hand; and the ground is then ploughed again in 
order to mix the seed and worked over with the soldgaw 
in order that the seed may be covered with some depth 
of earth Far mora trouble is of course taken with the 
tillage for wheat and the minor Rabi crops in canal lands. 
The ground is carefully prepared by a preliminary, watering, 
and is ploughed several times and harrowed after each plough- 
ing in order to secure a fine seed bad. The crops are sown 
with the por or drill and the grount is then levelled with the 
sohdga in order to retain the maximum of moisture. 


On the flooded sofar land, in which Rabi crops are for 
the most part sown, ploughing and sowing are done in much 
the same way as in the dérdni tracts of the district, though 
the work of ploughing is of course considerably harder. 

In the casa of very lowlying flooded land ploughing is 
not possible because the land does not dry quickly enough, 
and the seed is seattered broadcast over the surface and 
afterwards swept into the cracks which occur in the thick 
silt deposit as the moisture evaporates. The river brings 
down fresh deposits of silt annually and these replenish the 
soil and prevent it from being exhausted. This method’ ts 
neially employed in the shallow depressions above the Ott 

am. 


After the rains, weeds of various kinds spring up eee 
in cultivated lands and all the Kharif crops are weeded. 
The operation is called nilan or lindhan. It is generally 
done by the women and girls with the kasola if the crop 
is one with long straw or with the furpt in the case of 
shorter crops. The more effective tillage for the Rabi and 
the cessation of the rains soon after 1t is sown keeps the 
ground in which it grows clear of weeds, and, as a rule, 
there is no need to weed it. Some one has to watch the 
crops by day and night while they are ripening. ; 


eg is called Iémni and sometimes kafwara or 
katdi. It is done, generally speaking, with the ddntri or 
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toothed? sickle. When the time for the Kharif harvesting CHAP 1.C. 
has arrived, the family go in a body daily to the fields, agrioutture 
or in some cases even sleep there. The millets, jowdr and includwe 
bdjra ara reaped by cutting the ears (sitta) off. The stalks Heeping. gee 
(4orbi) are cut separately and tied into bundles or puis 

which are stored in stacks surrounded with a thorn hedge 

ealled (cheor), Tho ears are threshed upon the threshing 

floor, pir or &ldi, by bullocks. Gwd and moth are cut from 

the root, but the pods (phdli) areseparated by being threshed 

by hand (éutna) with the jhelt and only the pods are 
threshed by bullocks on the piror threshing floor. 1n the 

ease of gram, the cut crop 1s threshed by hand with the jheli 

used as a flail and the (cent) are thus separated from 

the straw and leaves called (4hd); the pods only are heaped 

on the threshing floor, and then threshed. A crop when 

eut and lying on the ground is called /Jdn; the straw and 

grain being both included in the term. 


When the crop has been cut, such part of it as ig to Threshing. 
be threshed (gana) by bullocks is arranged in a heap 
round a stake (med) fixed in the centre of the threshing 
floor (pfr or kdli). Two, four or more bullocks are then 
ranged abreast in a line (daim) and being fastened to the 
mea walk in a cirele (gdt) round it through the grain or 
straw, or both lying on the pir. In this way the ears or 
pods in which the grain is contained and also the straw, if 
any, are broken up and the grain is mixed with them. 
The mixture is called pairi. At this stage if straw has 
been threshed, as well. as grain, the mixture is tossed in 
the air with a jeli ortdng!i while a wind is blowing and 
the straw and light particles are carried to a _ distance, 
while the grain and broken ears fall almost perpendicularly. 
The grain is still at this stage to a larze extent within 
the broken ears, and they are again heaped on the kali or 
pf and threshed and the grain is thus finally separated 
from the ears. 


The mixed grain, husks, &c., ara then placed in the chdj 
or winnowing basket, which is lifted up and slowly inverted 
when as before the heavier grain and the lighter particles are 
separated. Where no straw is threshed only the one winnow- 
ing with the cidj takes place after the grain has been 
separated from the ears or pods. 


_ The dividing of the prepare grain is not a Very im- Mossuring, 
portant operation in this district, where bafdi is comparatively 
rarely taken. Where necessary the division is made by filling 
an earthen jar (maté«) called mdp for this purpose, with the 
grain and assuming the quantity contained as the unit of 
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CHAP. II, 4. measurement for the purposes of division. From the common 

jaciading over and out of this the kamins take their dues. The 

Messuriog. balance, if any, is divided between the landlord and his 
tenant. Before the division little bits of mud (tappas) are 
put on the grain heap to serve as seals with the object of 
preventing depredations, 


= Manure (kidt or khdd) is on the whole very little used 
in the district as by far the larger proportion of the culti- 
vation 13 unirrigated, and to use it on suchland would only 
result in withering up the crops. 


In the area irrigated by the canal and in the small 
area dependent on wells manure is used, especially in the 
former ; but even so the proportion of irrigated land which 
is manured is very small. In the MHansi Canal villages itis 
given to land in which sugarcane, tobacco and vegetables 
such as onions (piyae) and pepper (mirch) are to be sown 
as it ig absolutely essential for them. If procurable it is 
also applied to land in which wheat is to be sown. It is 
given if possible to land off which two harvests are taken 
successively. Manure is much more extensively used - round 
Hissir town where there is a large demand for land and 
much of the canal irrigated land is year after year cropped 
dofasli. Under such circumstances manure must be sacl for 
prececally all crops if the soil isnot to be utterly exhausted. 
rrigated jowdr (charri) grown for fodder is, however, 
generally not manured, | | 


The manure usually used consists of sweepings and refuse 
from inhabited sites and in the case of tobaceo, ré4hi, a 
saline earth, found in similar localities is applied to the soil 
after the crop has been planted. On the more heavily 
manured lands near Hissir town from $50 to 500 ancute 
+e acre are applied. In other parts it is much less than 

is. 


oo poralll On the unirrigated bdrani lands as a general rule but little 
= attention is paid to rotation of crops and fallows. The enforced 
fallows arising from failure or shortness of rainfall are so frequent 
that these matters practically settle themselves, However, in 
Tahsils Mansi, Hissér and the eastern parts of Bhiwani where 
the soil is loamy, it is not unusual for the cultivator to 
keep some portion of his holding for the Rabi or rather to 
sow Rabi in some portion of the land in which he has not 
sown Kharif. The Rabi crop sown is gram alone or mixed 
with sarson (mustard seed) and barley. In such a ease the 
land sown with Rabi is called “umra” and is almost invariably 


sown in the next Kharif as the more thorough tillage given 
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for the Rabi fully prepares the soil for the next harvest and C™4?. 1, 4. 
the full value of the extra tillage is thus obtained. The gram Agriculture 
leaves also to some extent act as manure on the soil. The Prelate , 
Fand will then le fallow for a year and the rotation will begin Rotation of 
again with the Rabi, But the uncertainty of the rainfall, o¢ *°?* 
course, frequently disturbs the arrangement, In any case land 

cropped with Rabi will always be sown for the next Kharif. 

As between Rabi crops in bérdni lands there is no particular 

rotation observed, but as between Kharif crops it is considered 
inadvisable to sow jowdr (great millet) in two successive Kharifs, 

especially if the soil is at all light as it has a tendency to 

exhaust it. A field which has borne Kharif one year should 

certainly receive a winter ploughing, if it is to bear a good 

crop next Kharif. To sow gwar in one Kharif has a useful 

effect as its leaves appear to act like manure on the soil, 


It is quite the exception for bdréni land to be cropped 
dofaslt and 1t can be done only under very exceptional circum- 
stances, ¢.g., when bdjra has been sown in Jeth it ripens and 
is cut in Sdwan, and if there is rain, then gram for the Rabi 
is sown in the same land. Or when Kharif sowings have failed, 
but there is fair rain for Rabi sowings, the Kharif is ploughed 
up and gram sown. 


In the unirrigated but flooded lands no rotation is observed, 
all depends on the floods. The lowest, or rice lands are always 
sown with rice so far as the volume of flood water will permit. 
The lands on the next higher level if sufficiently free from 
weeds will be sown with wheat, if not with gram; the lands 
still higher (mahra) which are generally clearer than those in 
the lower level will be sown with wheat if the floods have 
continued long enough to permit retention of sufficient moisture 
up to the season for sowing the crop, otherwisa they also will 
be sown with gram. All depends on the volume and time of 
the floods, little or nothing on the crop previously sown. 





On the lands irrigated from the canal greater attention is © 
paid to rotation of crops and fallows than in the bardni tracts 
as the course of cultivation is less liable to disturbance from 
want of moisture in the former than in the latter. 


The principal Kharif crops grown on canal lands are cotton 
(bdri), charri for fodder, and jowdr. OF these cotton is by far 
the most important, and is yearly increasing in importance. In 
the Rabi the chief creps are wheat (gehun) and wheat and gram 
mixed (gochant). Barley is not much sown as itis not a paying 
erop and is confined to light soils on the west. Meth: and 
vegetables are also grown. 


CHAP, MM, 4, 
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In regard to fallows the chief principle is that land cropped 


‘Agriculture With Rabi, ealled “umra,” should never lie fallow in the sueceed- 


includ! 
Irrigati 


ng 
Oc. 


ing Kharif; a crop will always be sown in that harvest in 


Arrigatior: «der notto Jose the advantage of the superior tillage of the 


previous Rabi. Fallows when gtven are given after the Kharit 
crop either in the succeeding Rabi alone or 1m the succeeding 
Rabi and Kharif both. 


The question of whether a fallow shall be given or not 
depends of course largely on the crop taken in the previous 
harvest, so that fallews and retatien of erops are largely inter- 
dependent. 


The rotation starts with wheat, or wheat and gram mixed 
in the Rabi. After this a Kharif crop will be taken, probably 
cotton. Cotton is an exhausting crop and is not off the ground 
in sufficient time to allow of a oop being sown for the next 
Rabi. The land will lie fallow in that harvest, and probably 
in the next Kharif also, especially if the cultivater has a fairly 
large holding. It will be sown in the following Rabi as before 
with wheat, or wheat and gram mixed. If the wheat in the 
first Rabi is followed by charri the land will in that case also 
lie fallow in the next Rabi certainly, and probably also in the 
next Kharif, as charri is like cotton an exhausting crop. If 
after cotton or charriin one Kharif, no fallow is given In the 
next Kharif, the land should receive a preliminary winter 
ploughing in Mah and probably gwar will be sown. The leaves 
of this erop appear to act as manure on the soil and to prepare 
it for a subsequent Rabi. 


The Rabi crop following gwér will be wheat, or wheat and 
gram mixed, and after thisin the next Kharif cotton or charry 
will ba taken again and the retation recommence. In some 
cases after cotton in one Kharif and a fallow in the next Rabi 
an unirrigated Kharif crop will be taken such as jowar, bajra, 
moth, ke. Ifa Rabi is to be taken alter irrigated charat in the 
Kharif it must be barley as wheat will not grow on charrt. 


As there is a large demand for land near the towns of 
Hissar and Hénsi and a fair supply of manure 1s procurable, 
most canal lands near them are cropped dofusli year after 
year and seldom receive a fallow. The principal Kharif crops 
are cotton, charri and pepper; and those of the Rabi, wheat, 
onions, tobacco, metht and vegetables. A cotton erop i the 
Kharif is followed by wheat in the Rabi and this again by pepper 
in the Kharif, onions and tobacco in the Rabi and cotton in the 
next Kharif. In such lands cotton is never sown two years 
runnjng in the same land, — : 
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The area which can be cultivated per plough depends of CMAP. 1 & 
: course toa great extent on the nature of the noi: Again the Agriculture- 
Rabi tillage is much more thorough than that for the Kharif aojudiog 
and in consequence a smaller area can be cultivated for the Arca  calti- 
former than for the latter harvest with. the same labour. In er nee 
the light soil of the Bagar a plough worked by two. bullocks — 
or one camel can prepare for the Kharif some 30 to 35 acres, 
In the firmer unirrigated soil of Haridna the area falls to 20 
or $5 acres for the Kharif and to 6 or 7 for the Rabi. In 
the irrigated canal tract it is less than this- again. In the 
flooded sxtar lands the area of hard rice land which a plough 
can cultivate for the Kharif rice is only about 2 acres, while 
the area for flooded gram and wheat lands is probably not 
much more than 4 or 5 acres 


The area which can be irrigated by a well is not a factor 
of much importance in this district since, as has been often 
—  yemarked, the area of well irrigation is remarkably small. In 
the Bagar wells in Bhiwania one lao well will irrigate between 
- £and 5 acres. A well in the Hariana tract which is not too 

deep to allow of Rabi irrigation from it will water about 24 to 
34 acres, while a well near the eanal tract where the water is 
comparatively near the surface will irrigate 4 or 5 acres. 


It is impossible to form anything like a. satisfactory esti- Com of sub 
mate of the cost of cultivation; and the result, even if any cece 
was arrived at, would be somewhat meaningless. A great 
deal of the labour of cultivation is borne by the cultivator's 
family, his. bullocks are in many cases home-bred, and it is 

difficult to estimate the cost of their keep. The cost of culti- 
| vation again varies of course largely with the nature of the 
erop and of the soil to be cultivated. 


Table 19 shows the areas under the principal staples. Principal 


gta ples. 

The principal food staple of the district is bdajra. It is Unircigatea 
sown on the first heavy rain in Hdr (June and July), the seed te ee 
often being put in at the first ploughing; two ploughings are 
at the most given and 4 to 5 s¢rs of seed per acre are sown, 
Rain is needed for i¢ in Bhddon (August-September) and like 
other Kharif crops it is weeded about a month after it is sown. 
In Asauj westerly winds (pdchwd) help. the ripening of the 
erop. When the grain begins to form the ears assume a brown 
tinge and as they ripen they gradually become of a dark colour. 
If the stalks and ears become yellow or if the pollen (burr). is 
knocked off by too late rain no grain will form. The pollen 
ig apt to be attacked by an insect called bhosi. When the crop is 
ripe, generally in Katit before other Kharif erops, the ears are 

. broken off and threshed, the stalks (4arbi) are cut and tied 
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CHAP. 11,4. into bundles ‘eg and then stacked. They supply inferior 
Agriculture fodder for cattle. The husks of the bdjra grain are ealled tuntra. 


pr peer nal ee Sage separated by winnowing, but are quite useless as 


Jowdr. Jowdr is cultivated in much the same way asbdjra, not 
more than two ploughingsare given and the seed is sown with 
the drill, some 8to 10 sers per acre. The sowing of jowdr as 
a rule takes place a little after that of bdjra. Itis weeded once, 
about a month after sowing, and ripensa little later than 
bdjra in Katié and Mangsir,te.,end of November. It requires 
a somewhat more stiff and loamy soil than bdjra. Asin the 
case of bdjra the ears (sitfas) are only threshed. The husks 
are called furi or boda, and when mixed with pala make good 
fodder for cattle. 


Moth and The pulses moth and mung are generally sown mixed with 

oa at bijra or jowdr and in the same method as the latter crops. 
About 4 or 5 sers of seed per acre is used if they are sown 
alone, if, as is usual, they are mixed with other crops then 
from -o 1 ser of each kind of seed is sown per acre. Ifthe 
rainfall is well distributed at the beginning of the season for 
sowing, the above four crops will be sown separately ; as in 
that case if one failsa second crop can be sown in its place. 
Where, however, the sowing rain does not come till late in 
the season all the crops will be sown together in order to 
save time andto make sure of obtaining some outturn from 
one or other of the grains sown. 


Moth and mung are not cut but plucked up from the root 
(phirna), The grain pods (phalt) are separated from the straw 
by being threshed by hand with the jheli and the grain is 
then threshed out on the threshing floor (pir or kali) by the 
oxen. The broken straw called guna and the broken pods 
ealled palosi are good fodder for cattle. | 
Chedr, Gwdr is not much cultivated in the district. It is prin- 
cipally grown as fodder as the green stalks and also the grain 
are considered very good for cattle. After being reaped the 
pods are separated from the stalks and threshed. The broken 
pods (phali) are, as in theease of moth, called palosi and are 
good fodder. About 5 sers of seed to the acre are used, It 
is often sown on a late rainfall in August and September and 
is reaped in November (Katik and Mangsir). 

The only flooded Kharif crop in Tahsil Fatahabdd and the 
principal one in Sirsd is rice (dhdn). The successful cultivation 
of rice is alaborious and difficult operation. The great deside- 
ratum for the crop isa continuous but equable supply of water. 
The crop is grown in £unds. The different varieties of rice are 
chun, munji, Aharsu and santhi. Munji is the commonest. 





| Fisoded crops 
Rice, 
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On the first flood in Har (June-July) enough water 1s 


CHAP. Il, A, 


admitted into the rice 4und to moisten the soil thoroughly and agriculture 


to leave a depth of water of some two inches on it. The 
soil is then ploughed and harrowed with the sofdga, which 
is supplied with some sharp points at the bottom which stir 
up the mud and silt. In Sirsi the soil is occasionally manured 
with goats droppings. The crop is grown either by seed 
being scattered by the hand broadeast or by transplanting. In 
the former ease the seed is moistened and placed in earthen 
vessels (chaties). Itis then spread out and covered with a blanket 
till it germinates. The germinating seed is thrown bronadeast 
over the field which has been prepared for it in the manner 
already described. In the latter case the seed is sown very 
thickly in a small nursery bed and the seedlings are transplanted 
to the field in which they are to grow by hand. The field has 
been thoroughly worked up till it resembles a uddle and the seed- 
lings are placed about 9 foot apart. This second method is far more 
laborious than the first, but the outturn of grain is usually far 
heavier. 

The sowing or planting should be completed by the end of 
Siwan, te. middle of August. Some 20 sers of seed per acre 


are used. The crop must grow in water, but care must be taken 
that it be not submerged. 


While the crop is growing it requires sgh i weeding, and 


a 


at this time a plentiful supply of water isa lutely necessary, 
because unless the soil is quite moist and soft it is impossib 
to pull up the weeds. The crop must stand in water for a 
hundred days after which thg water is allowed to dry gradually, 
and the grain ripens. If the water supply fails, the erop will 
sroduce no grain. In this state it 1s known as marain and 
isan excellent fodder. 


Late floods coming down the Ghaggar frequently destroy 
the rice crop in Tahsil Fatahébid and Sirsi. The crop is reaped 
in Kdtik and Mangsir (November). The straw (pdrda/) is not of 
much use asfodder and sells for 5 maunds to the rupee shortly 
after the harvest. 


The principal irrigated Kharif sta le in the canal lands ts 
cotton (béri). In Chait (March-April) id on which cotton 1s 
to be sown is ploughed two or three times after a ech or pre- 
liminary watering if there has been no rain. fanure when 
adie is put in at this time. Another Masi is then given and 
the seed (binaula) mixed with gobar (ecowdung) is scattered by the 
hand; about 10 sérs per acre are used. The soil is sometimes 
ploughed again in order to mix the seed with the soiland the 
sohiga isthen applied. Sowiogs are completed by the middle 
of May, i.e.,end of Baisdéh, Manure is somoumes put on the 


including 
Irrigation 


— Hice, 


crope ution 
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CHAF. 1,4: land after sowing. The crop has to be watered several times and 
Agriculture to be carefully weeded twice or thrice. Cotton is picked 16 


Including 


Irrigation. 


or 12 times from Adtik to the end of Mangsir. The produce 


irrigated of the first picking isnot of much use, and after the last pickings 


crops — cation, 


Cherri, 


Pepper. 


U ul rrigated 
Rabl = crops — 
Gram, 


the cold of Pok (December-January) spoils the crep and nothing 
more ean be got frem it. The area under eotton has increased! 
ureatly within the last few years. In 1903 over 70,000 acres 
were under this crop, and in 1904 the area under cotton was. 
nearly 98,000 acres. 


_ _ For irrigated charri or jowir sown thickly as fodder, a pre- 
liminary paleo 1s given and the ground is tilled two or three 
times. About 20 to 25 sérs of seed per acre are scattered over the 
ground and this is ploughed in. The sohdga is then applied. 
Ploughing and sowing take place from the beginning of Chait (15th 
March) to the end of Hiir (15th July). The crop receives two or 
three waterings unless it 1s sown bdrdnt in the vicinity of a block 
of irrigated fields. The cropis not generally manured. It is 
cut in Asauj and Kdaivé (October-November). ‘ 


Pepper (mireh) is the most important vegetable crop in 
the Kharif. It is only grown on canal-irrigated land. The 
soil has to be prepared by a paleo and several ploughings. The 
land is then divided into £idris or beds and seedlings are trans- 
ylanted into them. They are then watered and manured. 

his is done from the middle of March to the beginning of July, 
and the crop ripens from the beginning of October to Decem- 
ber. The manuring and watering have to be repeated 
frequently. 

The chief unirrigated Rabi crop of the district is gram. 
The land is ploughed twice or at the most thrice and the seed 
issown withthe drill in Asawj (September and October). The 
soil is often not harrowed, asthe presence of large clods is sup- 
sats to promote the growth of the crop by giving more 

tween the plants and thus affording them more air. Some 
18 to 20 sers of seed per acre are used. If there has been 
good rain for sowing it will require only a good shower 
in Mangstr (November-December) and another in Poh or. 
Miéh (December to February). Like other Rabi crops it is not 
weeded. Itis reaped with the ddntrt in Chait (March-April) 
and the grain pods are separated from the straw and leaves 
khar by being struck and tossed with the pitchfork (jheli or 
tangli). poe are then threshed by bullocks in the same 
way asfor Kharif crops, Ihe straw and leaves of gram are 
called bhusa and make an inferior kind of fodder which is giyen 
to camels. 


Unirrigated barley is often sown mixed with gram, espe- 
cially in the lighter soils. Two ploughings are given and the 
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, soil harrowed in order to break up clods. Seed is then sown CHAP, IT, A, 
_ withthe por, about 20 to 25 sers per acre. The soil is then Agriculture 
Ievelled with the sohdga in order to promote the retention of including 
moisture. Sowings take place in Katié (October-November). Ear 
A species of barley called anawiis sometimes sown on a good 
fall cf rain in January, especially in soils which have been lately 
broken up. Barley is reaped in Chait and Baisééh (March, 
April and early May). The whole of the crop is cut and threshed 
by the bullocksin the 4ali or pir ; and the grain and straw, &e., 
are separated in the mannor already described. The broken 
straw, &c., is called é#ri and is used as fodder. 


Sarson or sarshaf (mustard seed) is sown in small qnantities, 576%, 

‘mixed with gram, or gram and barley, about 1 ser of seed going 
to the acre. It issown in Asauj or beginning of Aatit and reap 
together with gram or barley in Chait, Baiséth. Some of the 
— standing crop is from time to time gathered and eaten as a 

vegetable (sdéq) with food. After reeping: the pods and seed are 
separated by threshing and sold to telis who extract the oil. The 
stalks are of no use, 


On the flooded sofar lands the principal crops are wheat and Cae flood. 
gram, singly, or a mixture of them called gochdnt. Some barley 
is also sown. 


For wheat two ploughings are given and the soil is harrowed. 
The seed is sown with the porin Adfsk, about 20 sers per acre. 
The soil is then levelled with the soidga and winter showers 
are needed in order to bring the crop to maturity. The whole 
of the crop is cut, both grain and straw, and both are threshed 
by bullocks and the winnowing is done as already described. 
Tho harvesting takes place in the latter half of Chait and 
Baisd&h (April and May). Gram is cultivated in flooded lands 
in much the same way as in bérdvi soils. Where gram and 
wheat are sown mixed, the two crops are cut and threshed 
together and the grains are not separated. The broken straw, 
ke., of the mixed wheat and gram is called missa and makes very 
good fodder. 

The principal Rabi staples on lands irrigated from the canal Irrigated 
are avant Sat and ae mixed. More trouble is eked 
with the preparation of the soil than in the case of purely bdrdne 
or flooded ‘lands. 


For wheat a preliminary watering is given m most cases, 
certainly if the rains have been deficient. The land is then 
ploughed 4 or 5 times and harrowed with the sohdga aiter each 
ploughing. The soil is thus worked up into a fine se 
Bed; and the seed is then sown with the por and the 
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CHAP. 11,4. ground levelled with the sohdga. Sowings take place from 


Agriculture middle of Katié to the end of Mangstr (1st November to 15th 


including | : : 

Irrigation, December). 

re | ! a ~ dn a eae: | ? 
eanal lands. Manure is not given, except in the case of wheat sown alone 


, LObAcS. 


Average yield, 


on lands constantly double cropped. Wheat is watered threo or 
four times after sowing at intervals of 20 days. The first water- 
ing is called 4or. The irrigated wheat is cut in Baisékh and 
threshed and winnowed as already described. The broken straw 
and ears of wheat are called fri and are used as fodder for 
cattle. Kangni (rust) is a disease which attacks wheat and is due 
to want of sunshine in cloudy weather. Sunds is an insect 
which attacks the grain. 


Barley is not much sown on canal lands, as it does not 
repay the cost of irrigation. It requires less ploughing than 
wheat. Itis grown mostly in the canal villages with lightish 
soil to the west of Hissar. It is sown and harvested about the 
same time as wheat. It is propared in the same way as wheat 
after being cut and its fri 1s also used for fodder. 


For tobacco a paleo is givenand the land is then ploughed 
and manured. It is then ploughed and harrowed several times. 
Seed is sown in Adti#, about 14 s¢érs to the acre. In Phagin 
(February or March) trenches (tattas) about a foot wide are dug 
and the seedlings transplanted on to the sides of these. After 
this the crop is frequently watered and weeded twice. A hot 
westerly wind in Jeth is good for it. The crop is cut in that 
month. 

Onions are cultivated in much the same way. 


Little attention was paid to the yield of various staples in 
the recent settlement. But the following estimates in sers per 
acre were framed and are probably well within the facts :— 






Four Southern 
Tahal 
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_ Up to 1895-96 the alienation of land by agriculturists to CHAP. II, A. 
hon-agriculturists was not important. From that year onward Agriculture 


till the passing of the Land Alienation Act sales and mortgages 
increased by about three-fold. The reason of this was of course 


the fact that the harvests were peculiarly bad, and large numbers se" 


of persons, including even the thrifty Jats, had to migrate to other 
districts temporarily tu obtain food and work. In many cases 
such persons mortgaged their lands before going, to provide 
the wherewithal for their journey. There was a glut of land 
in the market and consequently a fall in value which necessitated 
still further mortzaees to enable owners to get the sum necessary 
for their maintenance. Unfortunately the prevailing form of 
mortgage in the district is that which contains a condition of 
sale. Tle mortgagees were able to exact such hard terms from 
morteavors, that in practice a mortgage always meant a subse- 
uent sale. Just when matters were at their worst the Land 
Alienation Act came before the Legislative Council. This caused 
many mortgagees to issue notices of foreclosure at once. For- 
tunately the year 1900-01 was a very good one, and consequently 
the damage done was less than it would have been. Even so, 
however, large numbers of good agriculturists must have been 
compelled to part with their land. These reasons account 
for the enormous number of alienations in 1900-01. 
Tn 1901-02 the effects of the Act began to be seen and_ since 
then there has been a great falling off in sales and ordinary 
mortgages. One effect of the Act is undoubtedly to restrict 
credit. This restriction however, is by no means ah tinmixed 
evil. All inquiries shew that the honest, upright man, who is 
known to the money-lender to be a man to be trusted, can 
obtain as much credit as he wants, on terms which are just 
as reasonable as they were before the passing of the Act. On 
the other hand, the thriftless person, who usually wants money 
only to spend it unprofitably cannot now find any one willing 
totrust him. His credit ts gone. Unfortunately most of the 
Rajptits and the miscellaneous collection of tribes known 4s 
Pachhidas belong to this thriftless category. These persons will 
either be forced to become thrifty and hardworking, or else they 
willtake to cattle theft. A few of the more desirable among 
them have entered military service, and they make good soldiers. 
Unfortunately the parda system which prevails among almost 
all tribes of Rajput origin, handicaps them terribly in the struggle 


forexistence. Whereas, the Jat or Bishnoi woman does almost 


as much field work as her husband, the Rajpiitni is bound by 
the custom of her elass to stay at home in strict seclusion, aad 
thereby waste a considerable portion of her husbands time, 
for he has to bring the necessaries of life to her, and to see 
that she has all that she wants before he can attend to 
his duties as an agriculturist. So far as one ean see the 
Jat must, with these odds in his favour, eventually oust 


Irrigation. 
los ek 


aD 
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Loans and Agriculturisis Lowns Acts. 


ipa > the Raj put. The nett total alionations from 1590-91 to 1901-02 
si ca after deducting redemptions of mortgages amount to about one 


Irrigation. seventh of the total area of the district. It is to be feared that 
ettene ac 4 the greater part of the land alienated has passed inte the hands 
land, ef non-agricultural tribes. The evil, however, is not so great as 

it would bain the more densely populated tracts of the Punjab 
because as a rule the expropriated landlord usually becomes the 
tenant of the new purchaser and settles down to much the same 
life as he led before, with this difference that he has to pay con- 
siderably more as rent than he was accustomed to pay as land 
revenue. 

Eatebtednees. Apartfrom the secured debt there is a vast amount of 
unsecured debt due from agriculturists to the villave bantya. 
Asa rule these debts vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 and so long as 
the debtor's credit remains good ho is charged interest at a fair 
rate (Re. 1 per cent. permensein) and no harm is done. Hf, 
however, owing to bad harvests or any other reason the debtor's: 
eredit fails the account is closed and the debtor is made to execute 
a bond for the whole amount of debtdue. It is customary to 
enter‘a very high rate of interest in this bond (usually 2 or 24 
per cent, per mensem compound interest). In nine cases out 
of ten, however, if the debtor makes an honest effort to act fairly 
_by his creditor, he is allowed a very large discount oft the interest 

stated in the bond. The tenth case is the one which usually 

appears before our Civil Courts, The debtor repudiates his debt 
and the creditor endeavours to get all the interest he is allowed 

by the strict letter of the bond. 7 


eure ces Up till 1895-96 loans to agriculturists were of comparatively 
fuer eat rare occurrence. With the beginning of the dry years, however, 


Agrioulturis ts 16 became necessary to help the people whose credit had been 

Loans Acts, -yery badly shaken. Consequently loans were given very freely 
to all who asked for them. The culminating point was reached 
in the agricultural year 1899-1900 when over ten lakhs of rupees 
was advanced under the Agriculturists Loans Act. Unfortunately, 
with the exception of 1900-01 the years continued bad, and collee- 
tions could oat have been sparingly made. Eventually in 1902 
and 1903 Government remitted nearly nine lakhs of rupees of 
outstanding loans. In 1902-03 and 1903-04 large advances of 
taccdvt were again made. The harvests in 1903-04 were on 
the whole good and it was possible, therefore, to collect a con- 
siderabl Bf edges of the outstanding debt. In 1904-05 the 
amount advanced was comparatively small for two reasons :—The 
people had saved enough out of the two preceding harvests to 
provide themselves with seed, and the idea that these loans were 
a free gift from Government was to agreat extent eradicated, 
owing to the collections made inthe previous year. | 
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There is very little scope for the grant of loans under the CHAP. 1, B 
Land Improvement Loans Act, because the only improvementrents Wages 
that is necessary in most cases in the provision of moans 8nd Prices, 
of irrigation, and owing to the depth to subsoil water this the Land far: 
is usually impossible. An attempt was made in 1899-1900. Praremens 
to provide monay for the digging of éacha wells for irrigation Agriculturl ¢ t6 
es a few wells were dug. It was found impossible, however, #85" 4° 
to use them for irrigation in all but a few cases. 


In 1902-03 money wasadvanced under this Act forthe 
digging or improvement of ponds. Many village ponds were 
improved in this way, and this seems to be undoubtedly 
one of the best ways in which loans under the Act should 

be spent. 


B.—Rents, Wages and Prices, 


Hissir differs from every other district in the Punjab, Pes 
in the fact that the vast majority of the rents are cash rents. 
Ba'éi rents are usually only found in the case of canal irrigated 
and flooded crops. The rent rates vary greatly from village 
to villaze and are generally very much higher in the 
four southern tahsils than in Sirsa. Onbdrdni lands there is 
very little variation from year to year though there is a ten- 
dency to rise if the rents over a large period of years aro 
considered. {nthe canal irrigated tracts rents have risen rapidly ° 
in tho past few years. In the four southern tahsils 8 annas 
er acre is a fair rent for the sandy soil of the Bdgar tracts, while 
Re. 1 peracre is the normal rent for the harder and more pro- 
ductive loam of the Hariina Circles. These are, of course, rents for 
unirrigated lands, If the land is canal irrigated the rent is 
determined largely by the distance from large towns or villages 
where manure is easily procurable,,and which afford’ a : 
market for the produce. fn the neighbourhood of Hissar good 
flow land has been leased by the Superintendent of the Cattle 
Farm for Rs, 30 to Rs. 40 per acre, the tenant paying allthe canal 
dues. Near Hansi also Rs. 20 per acre can often be obtained. 
In the outlying villages the rent varies from Rs. 8 to Ks, 10, 
a acre. Inferior canal lands can let easily for Rs. 4 per acre. 
n every case the tenant pays all the canal dues, ee 
the so called owner's rate and cesses. In the Sirsd Tahsi 
eash rents are in most cases levied only in the case of dry 
lands. The exceptions are a few villages» belonging to. the 
Skinner family in which the owners find it more convenient 
fo levy cash rents. The rent rate in Sirsa seldom exceeds 
Re. 1 per acre and 8 annas per acre is more common. All rents. 
below annas eight per acreare usually found to be customary 
oat The usual batdi rent rates aro one-third and one- 
ourth. 


CHAP. TI, 3, 
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The rents paid by oceupaney tenants are almost all fixed 


Rents. Wagesin terms of the land revenue and can only be varied by 


pnd Prices: 
Kents 


Priced, 


Agricultural 
labourer#, 


regular suit (or when the tract is resettled) by executive 
order of the Settlement Officer. In the gase of occupancy 
tenancies to which canal irrigation is newly extended dis 
putes frequently arise with regard to the payment of the 
owners rate. As a rule the owners have been successtul 
hitherto in throwing this burden on tothe tenants. This is 
fair enough when the tenant pays a small cash rent, but 1h 
is doubtful if the tenant Houle bear the burden when the 
rent is a fixed ‘thare of the produce, The question need not 
be discussed here beeause the whole question of occupiers 
and owner's rates on the Western Jumna and sirhind Canal has 
been re-opened, and when these rates are revised a decision will 
be arrived at as to the persons who are liable to pay the rates. 

Statement 26, Part B, shews the retail prices of the 
principal staples at headquarters on the Ist January in each 
year. The figures are really not of much use because there 
is nothing to show whether they have or have not been 
caused to vary from the normal by extraordinary circum: 
stances. The improved communications with the outside world 
have had the effect of steadying prices to a remarkable degree, 
The difference between the lowest harvest price and the highest 
price in the year is not now nearly as great as it used to be, 
Rescues in the district itself, prices are almost independent 
of the local condition of the crops. This fact was strikingly 
exemplified in 1901-02 wheh in spite of the fact that the 
crops on bdrdni lands failed completely throughout the district 
prices remained normal, 


Hired field labourers are generally employed in weeding 





bg 


the Kharif crops where the work is not done by the women of - 


the family ; but the time when there is the greatest demand for 
hired labour is at the reaping of the Kharif and Rabi harvests. 
The labourers are in nearly all cases village menials, such as 
Chamars, Chuhrds, Aheris, and Dhanaks. When the harvest 
is a good one and work plentiful they get comparatively high 
wages, two and sometimes three or four @nnas per day and 
one if not two meals of roti. They are by no means dependent 
dw field labour alone but practise other handicrafts in the 


village, such as weaving, curing skins, Xe., and many of them 


cultivate land on their own account, 


In seasons where*the rainfall is partial tenants and even 


proprietors of villages in which there has been rain insufficient 
for sowingearn very fair wages by taking their ploughs and 
bullocks to, adjacent villages where there has been rain and 
ploughing for hire, which in some cases under favourable 
circumstances amounts to Re, 1 per day and meals, i 
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In seasons of scarcity the first pinch of distress is of course CHAP. IT. B. 
felt by the labourer, but he is less tied to his village than areRents.Wagee 
the proprietors and tenants and does not hesitate to leave it and 2 ECan 
and seek labour elsewhere. 


Thera are a considerable number of village grants free Potty sie 
——_ , * 7 7 ; oy o grantees. 
of rent, especially in bhayacharah villages. These grants are 

most commonly made to villave menials and watchmen on 
eondition of orin payment of service, to attendants at temples, 
*mosques, shrines or village rest-houses so long as they perform 

the duties of the post, and ‘for maintenange of monasteries, 

holy men, teachers at religious schools and the like, The 
grants take various forms; when the, land is held free of 
either revenue or rent it is called a dhol if given with a 
religious object, and a bhond if given for village service. 


The village menials most commonly found in the district Village 
are as follows in the order of their social rank. mgrials, 


The Khati is the village carpenter who does all the wood- ™™ 
work required by the villagers. His oustomary dues are a 
fixed amount of grain, varying from 30 to 50 sers per annum 
per plough, payable at harvest time, or a cash payment of 
8 annas or Re. 1 ne plough per annum together with fees at 
weddings, espect + Ra. 1 for making the fordn. For these dues 
the Khati does all ordinary repairs, the wood being supplied 
by the owner. For new articles, such as a plough (hal) 
or a charpoy (muni) 2 annas is = recel¥ as wages 
(garhds). 


The Khati's tools are the following:—the randha (a 
plane) ; bursua, a pointed metal tool for making lines ; basola, 
an axe for chopping; gan, an Iron mallet; 4uhdara, an axe ; 
arhi, a handsaw ; arha, a large saw with two handles ; 
nikdni, a chisel ; hathora, a small hammer; putha,a pair of 
com passes. 


The Ndi combines the occupations of villages barber and Yai. 
gossip-monger. He takes a leading part in all family 
‘eeremonies. He will shave all but the lowest castes, ae 
as Chuhrés and Dhdnaks. He is the bearer of good tidings 
but never of bad, which are intrusted to the daura. The 
Nai gets no fixed remuneration, but he is fed at weddings 
and such like. A 

The Lohdris the village blacksmith and is distinctly lower Tole, 
in the social scale tlran the Khati. He does all repairs to iron- 
work, the material being supplied by the owner. is dues are 
eenerally much the same as the Khatis, | 


CHAP, I, 6, 
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The Kumhar is the village potter and manufactures the 
household utensils required. In addition to this he keeps 
donkeys, a reason for his low caste, and also carries grain from 
the threshing floor (pair) to the village. _ 


The Chamar is primarily the leather worker of the village 
and supplies the ndri or thong for the yoke, binds the seed 


* drill (por) and fastens the prongs of the pitchfork (jelt) with 


D. 


akg, 


leather (badi). In addition to this ho generally performs the 
begar work of the village and also sometimes works in the fields« 
His remuneration.consists of grain either a small share of the 
produce or one “maund more or less of grain per house 
per annum, together with the skins of all cloven hoofed 
cattle who die in the village. The owners, however, sometimes 
retain the skins of full-grown buffaloes which are valnable 
and pay the Chamar 2 annas (vifalwai) for removing them. I 
the Ohamér gets the skin he has to supply a pair of shoes in 
return. ‘The Chamérs sometimes share the flesh of dead cattle 
with the Chuhnis or Dhanaks. 


“lag and The Chuhrds and Dhdnaks are both on a level at the 


bottom of the village social scala They are chiefly employed 
as the village dawras or messengers, whose duty it is to show the 
road to travellers, to summon the villages together when required 
and to carry messages and letters. The dawre receives a fixed sum, 
generally Rs. 12 per annum, raised by a contributien levied on all 
the residents of the village, and also the skins of camels, horses 
and donkeys, and sometimes a share of the fless of dead cattle, 
Many of the menials, and especially the Chamars, are also 
agriculturists and not a few inferior proprietors (€adim irsins) 
and occupancy tenants. 


Villagebaniya, © The village baniya though a much and often a_ very 


deservedly abused individual “ plays a part of cardinal im- 
portance in the village economy.’ He is the village banker 
with whom most of the brotherhood havea drawing account 
which generally from the first shows a balance in favour of 
the banker. The interest charged at the periodical settle- 
ment of accounts is often excessive even when the debt is 
secured by a mortgage of land. Payments to the credit of the 
zaminddr's account are often made by him in kind by delivery 
of grain or cattle and the price at which they are credited is one 
not unfavourable to the baniya. However, ina good year in a 
prosperous Jat village, many of these village accounts will be 
cleared up. : 


Without the village banker on whom to draw in times of 
scarcity, the zamindars would often be in extreme difficulties 
and there is perhaps much more good faith in his transaction: 
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with them than he is often given credit for. He is seers a eee 
person of importance in the village and often holds and. as an Rent oe 
occupancy tenant oras a kadém dirsdn, and lie almost invariably Village baniya, 
has a lofty masoury house (Aaveli) which not inappropriately 
overtops the other buildings of the village. 
Table 25, Part B, shews the wages paid for labour Weges. 
skilled and unskilled and for the hire of carts, camels and 
donkeys. ‘The table does not bring out the salient fact that 
the wages ot labour are subject to far greater fluctuations 
than the prices of food grains or other commodities. In dry 
years labourers can usually be obtained for one anna per 
diem plus one good meal a day, while if there have been a 
wood harvests, the wages of labour rise to 8 annas to Re. 1 
per diem plus one meal a day. These high wages are of 
course only obtainable at harvest time. The areas increase 
in cotton cultivation in recent years has caused an increase 
in the wages paid to fiell labourers. In normal years labour 
is very difficult to obtain from October to January. 


The unit of length for measuring distances on the ground  Moeamfes of 

is the kadam or double pace, and the term asemployed by the om 2 wari 
gamindér does not signify any definite number of feet or inches, velume. 
The recognised official unit of length at the settlement of the 
Sirsa Distrie} in 1852 and that of the Hissdr District in 1863 
was the gatha of 99 inches. In the revised settlement of Sirsd 
the unit adopted was a kadam or qatha of 66 inches, while that 
employed in the recent settlement of the four southern tahsils 
was one of 57 inches. 


The cloth measure in common use ts as follows :— 
3 ungals 44 “f vs +» == 1 girhs. 

16 girihs “ ve oo vs =e gas. 

This gaz is equal to 32 inches. 
Among the zaminddrs the measures of length other than for 

the ground are as follows :— 

2 balisht ... «> == 1 hath... ... == 18 inches, 
2 hatha... fea Rd POE" Se 2) == OG. to, 


12 Paz eon wae — 1 pachosi. 

8 pachosis ... + == 1 adha. 

The hath isin reality an indefinite length. The murwu hath is 
the most common and is measured from the projecting bone 
of the elbow round the end of the fingers held out straight 
back to the knuckles or sometimes to the wrist. | 


= 
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fensires of Al pains abe ate -- = 1 tassu. 
elon eo o4 Cassus one ine ake = l gaé. 


This gaz is said to equal 33 inches. 


The zaminddr has no peculiar area unit of his own. In the 
former settlements the pakka bigah, equivalent to § acre, was 
taken as the unit of area, and to this the zamindar has now 
become accustomed. The side of one square pakka bigah 1d 
equal to 20 gathas (kadamis) each 99 inches long. 


20 biswansis ... aha «+ = 1 biswar” 
20 biswas aa on ins .» = 1 bigah. 


In the revised settlement. of the Sirsa District a bigah was 
taken to be equal to 20 biswas, a biswa being equivalent to 45 
aquare kudams each 66 inches long. This bigah was thus the 
same as the pakka bigah. The area unit employed in the recent 
settlement of the four southern tahsils of the district is the kacha 
bigah which is 4 of the pakka bigah or “ of an acre. The 
side of a square kacha bigah is 20 kudams each 57 inches in 
length. Thesubdivisions of the kacha bigah are the same as 
those of the pakka bigah, 


The smaller measures of weight employed for gold and coins 
are as follows + ilies 


§ rattis or chawals 


«ai «+ = 1 maésha. 
12 miashas oes ry as = I tola 
5 tolas ... <7 “4 . = 1 ehhitank. 
16 chhitanks = ves v» = 1 sér. 

Grain is almost invariably measured by weight units and not by 


capacity units, 
The higher weight measures are as follows :— 
2 chhitanks ... 


«. = Ladhpao = 4 sér. 
2 adhpaos ‘3 «» = 1 paobhar = J gér, 
2 paos v4 is = 1 adhsér, 
2 adhsérs , = 1] sér. 
5 sérs... iy = 1 pansera or 1 dhari, 
20 sérs... = 4 dharis or 1 dhaun. 
40 sérs... tad +.» = 2 dhauns or 1 man or $22 


pounds, 
‘ Practically no measures of capacity are used. 
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Aankar. 


Fodder is sold by pulis or bundles, but the quantity CHAP. 1B. 
contained in a puli is indefinite. In some cases jjowdr and Mines and 
bdjra stalks are sold by being tied in a jeori or rope7 haths ,Mineral | 
long. The quantity which can be thus tied is calleda paral M asures of 

weighs 2 or 24 maundas. wetcht pei 


¥ 

For the division of grain at the threshing flour an earthen 
vessel (matka or chdti) is used and is ealled nép. For spirituous 
liquors the units employed are the gallon and quart. 


C.—Forests. 


The greater portion of the Hissir Bir has been gazetted as a Hissir Bir, 

Reserved Forest under the Act, but it does not contain any 
timber of value. The unclassed forests consist of the Bir at 
Hansi and portions of the Birs at Hissir and Sirsi. The 
original idea was to make these Birs fuel and fodder reserves, 
but at present the main part of the income at Hansi is 
derived from the lease of land for cultivation. There is also 
a small income from grazing fees. 


Arboriculture is a matter of considerable difficulty in a ‘rboriculture 
tract where there is such a deficiency of water as in Hissir. 
The only places where it can be carried on with a hope of 
success are near the canal. Along the banks of the latter 
is a fringe of very fine trees which have been nearly all 
planted. . 


Arboricultural operations with the aid of canal water 
have been and are being extensively carried out by the 
District Board in and around the Civil Station of Hissar 
and the town of Hansi. 


A systematic attempt is also being made to plant trees 
along the sides of all the main roads which are within reach 
of canal water. To plant. them anywhere else would be a 
waste of money. 





D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 


The only minerals found in the district are kankar or Kankar, 
argillaceous limestene in Nodules and shora or galine earth. 
Theoretically all the kankar is the property of Government, - 
but in practice anyone can quarry for it who applies formally 
for permission to do so. The only fee charged is the 
eight annas court fee stamp which has to be affixed to 
every application. Kankar is extensively used for metalling 


roads, and the softer varieties are burnt for lime for buildings. 
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; Shora is usually found in deserted village sites. In this caso 
strts and the only fee charged is Rs. 2 on the license issued by the 
tures, Salt Department, but the proprietors of every village exact a 
Lea hat royalty from all contractors extracting shora within the area 
of the village. In some cases these royalties amount to a 
considerable sum. All profits derived by the proprietary body 
from these royalties have been taken into account in fixing the 
nee revenue of the village. The method of extraction is as 

follows :-— 


The earth is dug out and placed in a heap or mound 
near thé village site, an earthen channel connects the mound 
with the evaporating pans, water is poured. on the saline 
earth and the resulting dark brown fauid drains off into 
the pans and is left there to evaporate by solar heat, In 
some cases the manufacture is carried on by means of solar 
evaporation alone, while in others, after a certain amount 
of evaporation, the material is boiled in an iron caldron (karhdi) 
for six hours. In either case the resulting product is dirty brown 
erystals of crude saltpetre. These are purified and re-crystallized 
by the contractors at Bhiwini, Hansi or Sirsi where there are 
licensed refineries, 


CHAP IT, B. 


E.—Arts and Manufactures, 


Hand = in- Practically the only hand industry of importance is the 

— weaving of coarse cotton cloth. This is done by Dhdanaks, 
Chumdrs and Julihas the customary price being 80 haths for 
the rupee. The Jit and Bishnoi women usually embroider 
their own chddars, using wool instead of silk, 


| Factory in- The only factory industry is the cleaning and pressing of 

dustin cotton. There are at préesat 15 factories in” the istrict of 
which 9 are at Hinsi, 4 at Bhiwani, 1 at Hissdr and 1 at 
Narnaund in the Hansi Tahsil. A new factory is being built 
at Hissdr. Details regarding the hands employed are given 
in Table 28, Part B. About 400,000 aniale of cotton are 
cleaned and pressed annually, the combined profits of the com- 
panies amounting to about a lakh and half of rupees. The 
cotton cleaning industry is of comparatively recent origin, I¢ 
has led to an extraordinary increase in the area under cotton, 
and if only care is taken to select the seed distributed to 
zamindirs carefully, there is every reason to hope for further 
developments. | 





Miscellanecee = Shiwini is the centre of a fairly important brass : 
manulactures. bell metal (keinsi) trade. The avtisteg  tanbtictarcd are Pp 
ordinary cups and platters required in an Indian household. 
These are fairly well finished but quite without ornament, 
The brass used is chiefly old broken brass (phut). SS ld 
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The embroidered woollen ohrnas or chidars of the district 
are worthy of mention, for though nothing could be more 
homely than the material, or more simple than the design, 
they are thoroughly good and characteristic in effect. Two 
breadths of narrow woollen cloth are joined with a curious open 
work sewn and covered with archaic ornaments in wool and 
cotton thread of different colours, needle wrought in a sampler 
stitch. The cloth is a fine red, though somewhat harsh and 
coarse in texture and though all the designs are in straicht lines, 
human figures and creatures are sometimes. oddly indicated. The 
price of these chddars was originally about Rs. 4, but since a 
sort of demand has arisen among amateurs interested in Indian 
fabrics, the rate has been doubled. It is searcely likely that the 
woollen phulkdrt will grow, like the silk and cotton one, from 
a domestic manufacture for local uee into a regular production 
for export trade. 


F.—Commerce and Trade. 


The commercial classes are principally of the Baniya caste 
and include every gradation of the trader or shop-keeper, from 
the petty village baniya who. sells. nzintel to the substantial 
banker and grain-dealer who. has transactions.with all parts of 
India. Towards the north a few Khatris and Aroras are met 
with. Some of the commercial houses.in Bhiwini and Sirsd are 
very wealthy and have branches in many other large cities, 

Of the larger traders not a few are men of energy and 
ability with a capacity for organization which enables: them to. 
eonduct commercial enterprises of no. mean order, The eom- 
mercial classes are showing an increasing desire to acquire pro- 
prietary rights in land Se are in many cases anxious to advance 
money to agriculturists on the security of land. 

The Sunirs do a considerable amount of business as bank- 
ers, but not on a very large scale. 


The chief centres of trade are Bhiwini, Hansi, Hissir and 
Sirad. The town of Fatehabad used to act to some extent as a 
trade centre for the Nali country, but the construction of the 
Railway has almost entirely destroyed any importance it once had. 
in this pspect. The line passes s0m8 LI or 123 miles to the 
west of the town and the trade of the Nal tract instead of go- 
ing to Fatehdbad makes straight for the Railway at Bhattu. 
Had the line been taken to Fatehabid the latter would by this 
time have no doubt been a large and thriving commercial town. 

Before dealing with the trade. of the primcipal centres it is 
necessary tonotice the by no. means insignificant local trade which 
does not pass through these centres. at all, especially in time of 
scarcity. As has been already remarked the zaminddrs are in no. 
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OHAP. IL, F. way entirely dependent on the produce of their fields. In times of 
Commerce searcity and high prices the Bishnoi and Bagri Jat will start with 
and Stade their camels in June and July and purchase grain in the Nali or 
classes. in the Jangal tract of Patiila and carry It home for domestic 
consumption, or sometimes their operations will extend further, 
and they will purehase and carry the grain to the villages in the 
south of the district where they will sell at a profit. Kumbhars 
with their donkeys will often do the same. The purchases are 
frequently made on advances (puns) _obtained from the leeal 
baniya, after repayment of which with interest the enterprising 
gamindar has a small margin of profit left. The Deswali Jats: 
have comparatively few camels or carts and do little or no petty 

trade of this kind. 


The zamindar commonly takes his own grain to market 
and thus obtains the benefit of the higher prices ruling in the 
trade centres, but in time of scarcity it is of course to a considerable 
extent made over to the baniya in settlement of accounts. 

Trade centres, 


Before the construction of the Rewéari-Ferozepore Railway 
all trade between the west and the districts round Delhi went — 
along the Delhi-Sirst road which passed through the towns 
[of Hansi, Hissdr, Fatehdbdd and Sirsi and all these towns 
were to some extent centres of this through trade, while Bhiwani 
with Sirs4 shared the export trade to the States of Rajputana, 
The construction of the Rewdri-Ferozepore Railway altered all 
this. The trade between east and west passed along this railway 
while Hansi and Hissdr ceased to be of such importance as centres 
as they were before and became simply markets for the collection 
and export of the local produce and for the import and distri- 
bution of such commodities as are required by the surrounding 
agricultural population. Bhiwéni, however, was able to maintain 
its position and to develope its trade still further. The construc- 
tion of the Southern Punjab and the Jodhpur-Bikaner-Bhatinda 
Railways have caused a still farther change. Bhiwani which used 
to be called the gate of Rajptitina has suffered most. Its position 
has been usurped by Rohtak which is on the Southern Punjab 
Railway and which is developing into a large collecting and 
distributing centre. Sirsd is rapidly degenerating into a place ~ 
of strictly local importance. Its place as a collecting contre being 
taken by Dabwili on the Jodhpur-Bikiner-Bhatinda Railwa 
and yarious stations in Patidla territory on the Southern Punjab 
isthe On the other hand Budhlida and Tohdna which were 
formerly of little importance are rapidly developing into very 
important collecting centres. The process of development will 
probably be hastened by the grain markets which are under 
construction at Dabwili, Budblida and Tohina. The great 
increase in the cultivation of cotton in the Hinsi Tahsil has led 
to the construction of several ginning factories at Hansi, and 
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these are increasing the commercial importance of that town. ~ —~ 
The most-important articles of export are cotton, wheat aiid , cane oe 
. ot 4 oOmlmunica- 
rapeseed, while cotton piece-goods and salt appear to be the most a 
important of the articles imported. Itis a curious fact that even T*4¢ centres 
in years of scarcity there isa large export of grain. 


G.—Means of Communication. 

The Hissar District is peculiarly well served by railways. panwsys, 
The oldest is the Rewdri-Bhatinda metre-vauge railway which | 
runs throuzh the district for 122 miles, It forms part 
of the Rajptitina-Malwa Railway system and is managed by 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company. 
There are stations at Bhiwani, Bawini, Khera, Hansi, Satrod, 
Hissar, Jakhod, Adampur, Bhattu, Ding, Suchin, Kotti, Sirsa 
Gudha, and Kalanwali. Sirsd is the headquarters of a rail- 
way district. The staff there consists of the Resident Engineer, 
District Traffie Superintendent and a large number of subordi- 
nates. The line does a large carrying trade from the tracts 
north of Sirsi towards Delhi and Bombay. The passenger 
traffic is of minor importance, 

The Jodhpur-Bikiner Railway was extended to Bhatinda 
in 1902. It has stations at Chautala Road just outside the 
district, and Dabwdli and a flag station at Kildnwali. The 
mileage from Bhatinda to Bombay vid Bikaner is shorter 
than the mileage vid Rewiri, so that it is probable that a 
considerable portion of the goods traffie which now passes over 
the Bhatinda-Rewari line will in future pass over the Bhatinda 
Bikaner-Jodhpur section. To provide against this contingency 
a railway is belae projected froin Jakhal to Hiansi. This will 
pass throuch the most productive canal irrivated portions of the 

issir District and will also tap the rich districts of Ladhidna, 
Jullundur and Ambala, vid the Ludhidna-Dhuri-Jdkhal and 
Rajpura-Dhuri-Jakhal lines. 

The Southern Punjab Railway through the Fatehabad 
and a portion of the Hansi Tahsils. It has stations at 
Budhiada, Jékhal and Tohina in the district. Up to date it 
has been most successful in diverting traffic towards Karachi. 
Most of its traffic is derived from the Native States of Jind and 
Patiila and comparatively little comes from the Hissir District. 
Budhlida has become an important collecting centre and its im- 
portance is increasing daily. Tohina is also rising in im- 
portance. A large grain market is being built at Budhlada and 
a smaller one at Tohina. The most important result of the 
railways is the steadying of prices. Now unless there is scarcity 
over the greater part of India prices rise but little. 
They are hardly affected at all by local conditions. Another 
great advantage is the facility afforded to the famine stricken 
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CHAP. If, G. to escape from the district, On the first approach of famine 
Moaneof many of the poorer classes pack up their small bundles and 
Communica: nake for Lyallpur or the Jhelum Colony. Frequently also con- 
Railmeys, tractors for digging on the Jhelum Canal come to Hissir to- 
recruit coolies for the work. The result is that we can now 

view without serious misgiving a failure of crops which would 

have meant serious famine accompanied by loss of life in the 

days before the railways were made. | 

Roa ds. The following statement gives details as to the principal 
roads in the district :— 








|, Maintained from 






ui TEE 


Provincial Fonda ...' 








Delbi-Sirad road 
Hisedr-Bhivani vid Toshim 
| ‘Hissir-Barwale road 
Hisdir-Rebal rood 
Hisair-Bilsamwnd road 
Sirai-Rampur do, 
Sirei-Gudhe do, 
Birsd-Rori do. 
SiraiJodhka do. 
| | Sired-Ellendbid do, 
+ | Birsd-Beri do. 
Sired-Dabwali do, 
Sirsi-Fazilka do. 
Ellondbid-Dabwali road 
Birsi-Dhanur do, 
Hansi-Rbot do, 
do, 
do. 






























Hansi-Jind 
Hinsi-Gohdna dy 
Hansi-Bhiwani | 
Barwals-Hinai do, 


= 


Sess PPP PPP PP PSS PPE PPE PF 
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ferries. 

, ; CHAP, IT, G, 
z 5 : Means of 
| = 5 Cn 
26) District Funds ... | Bawini-Toshim road .. | Unmetalled na 8 
a7| De. Hausi-Toahdm do, Do, | 165 
#8) po. .. | Bhiwdni-Toshim do, Do. 164 
ag Do. Bhiwani-Kairoo do. Do. 17 
ad Do, .. | Bhiwini-Chang do. Do. 10 
sl) = (Da, Bhiwéni-Dadri do, Do. 4 
a2) Do. Kniroo- Behal do. De, 12 
33) Do. Fatehdbad-Bahuna do. | Do. 16 
a4 De. .. | Babuna-Tobina de. Do, 18 
a5 Do, Fatehdbdd-Ratia do. Do. 18 
66 | Do, Ratia-Tobina do. Do. 21 
37 Do. Tohina-Barwalsa do, Do, 9 
aa} Do. Fatehabid-Bhattoo do. sei[ Det 11 
59 To. Fatehabad-Jodbka do. Do, Ht) 
to| Do. .. | Jdkbal Railway Station road Do, 4 
al Do, . | Budldda do. do, ss, De. * 
4g Do. .. | Higsdr-Bhiwdni vid do. Do, 84 
43| Do. Hissdr-Sired vid Bhattu road .. Do. 4l 
a4 Do, Sirsi-Ding road Do, 23 
65 Do, Dabwili-Odban road Do, 164 
45 | Do, Tohina Railway Station road ... Do. na : 

















There is also a metalled road from Bhiwini to Rohtak 
which is waintained by the Publie Works Department at the 
cost of the Hissar and Rohtak District Boards. The unmetalled 
roads are for the most part in very bad condition. In parts of 
Sirsa the road has been pig covered with drifting hillocks 
of sand, so that the way-farer finds it easier to trudge across the 
neighbouring fields, It is diffieult to suggest any improvement 
whieh would not involve the District Board in a greater expendi- 
ture than it can bear. As a consequence of the bad state of 
the roads wheeled traffic is confined to the large towns and 
the ordinary means of transport is the camel. 

There are no navigable rivers in the district and aly two cai eee 

miles of the Hansi Branch of the Western Jamna Canal and a wSterways 
portion of the Hissir Major Distributary above Rdjthal are 


Famine. 
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navigable. The traffic is not of any importance. There are eleven 
ferries in the district on the Ghaggar river, namely : — 
Khaireki. 7. Alawalwas. 

2. Jiwrar. 8. Jikhal. 

3. Bansidhar. 9. Sidhanwas. 

4. Panihari, 10. Bira Badhi. 

5. Ratya. 11, Bubhanpur, 


6. Kalotha, 


As the Ghaggar river is no more than a name for the geater 
part of the year, these ferries are seldom used. In the rains 
when the riveris in flood the approaches to the ferries become 
almost impassable for camels, and the ferries are therefore hardly 
used except by villagers wishing to get to their lands on the 
opposite side of the river. The right to levy fees at ferries aceord- 
ing to the prescribed scale is auctioned annually and the proceeds 
credited to the District Funds. The income from this source is 
insignificant, 


Postal arrange: = Statements 31 and 32 of Part B give details regarding the 


oxtent of postal transactions in the district. A reference to the 
figures contained in Statement 82 shows that postal bnsiness is 
steadily increasing in the district. Of all the departments of 
Government the Post Office is the one which appears to have 
earned in the fullest measure the confidence of the people. The 


‘only bar to further progress ig the illiteracy of the people which 


makes letter writing the business of a particular class of persons. 


_ Besides the telegraph offices mentioned in Statement 31 
there are telegraph offices at all stations on the railway which 
are open to the public. There is also a telegraph line on the 
eanal from Badopal to Delhi vid Hissd4r. This line is not open to 
the public. There is direct telegraphic communication between 
Bhiw4ni and Rohtak. 7 


Table 29 of Part B gives a complete list of all rest-houses 
and dik bungalows in the district, aud Table 30 (polymetrical) 
of Part B gives the distances between the more important places, 





H.—Famine. 


The part of tha Punjab to the south of the stream of the 
Sutlej has perhaps more than any other portion of the pro- 


vinee suffered from the famines which have from time to time 


rae 
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scourged Northern India, and within the tract in question the 
Hissar District has borne not only the first burst but experienced 
the acutest atages of the distress. The district borders on the 
sandy deserts of the Rajpiitana and has to receive the first 
rush of starving immigrants therefrom. Though the opening of 
communications. has perhaps obviated any danger of absolute 
and extended starvation, still the question of famine must 
from the above considerations occupy a position of mueh 
importance in the administration of the district. 


The first famine of which we have any authentic account 
is thatof A. D. 1783, the ehdlisa kdl or famine of san ehdlis 
(Sambat 1840) by which the whole country was depopulated, 
The year previous had been dry and the harvest poor, but in 1783 
itentirely failed. The country was depopulated, the peasants 
abandoning their villages and dying by thousands of disease 
and want. In the neighbourhood of Hansi only the inhabitants 
held their own but even here the smaller villages were 
deserted by their inhabitants who took refuge in the larger 
villages, until the severity of the famine should be passed. In 
other parts of the district none remained who had the strength 
to fly. No reliable statistics of the mortality are extant, but there 
a bs no doubt that the people suffered terribly. Some died 
helplessly in their villages, others fell exhau: on the way 
towards the south and east, where they thronged in search 
of food and employment. Nor was the mortality confined to 
the inhabitants of the district, for thousands of fugitives from 
Bikanir flocking into Haridna perished in the ¥ain endeavour 
to reach Delhi and the Jumna. The price of the commonest 
food grains rose to five and six sérs per rupee. Fodder for 
eattle failed utterly, and the greater part of the agricultural 
stock of the district perished. But for the berries found in 
the wild brushwood the distress would have been even greater. 
Stories are told of parents devouring their children, and it is 
beyond adoubt that children were during this fatal year gladly 
sold to any one who would offer a few handfuls of grain as their 
price. The rains of the previous year had failed entirely, and 
this year too it was not until September that a drop fell. 
The heat of the summer was intense, and all through July 
and August the people looked in vain for relief. At last, in 
the month of Asauj (the latter ik of September and begin- 
ning of October) copious rain fell here and throughout the 
Province. There were not many left to turn the opportunity to 
account, and the few who were found in the district were, for 
the most part, immigrants from Bikanir, who had been unable, 
after crossing the border, to penetrate further eastward. These, 
however, seized upon the deserted fields and cultivated patches 
here and there. The result was a spring harvest in 1784 of more 
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CHAP. II,H.¢han ordinary excellence. The country gradually ‘became re- 

Famine. peopled, but principally, from the west, comparatively few of 

San chilis. ¢he original inhabitants returning to seek their old homes. 
Many who did return, found their fields cultivated by recent 
dmmigrants. In some cases the immigrants were ousted ; In 
others ‘they submitted to pay a quit rent to the former 
sroprietors, The district bas been reecolonized, but it cannot 
a eaidl that the traces of the famine are yet lost. The 
present parched -and -dried up appearance of the country is 
popularly said to date from the disastrous effects of the drought 
of 1783 ; the fatal year is the era from which every social 
relation of the people dates. Few villages have a history which 
goes back uninterruptedly to -a period before the famine, and 
there probably is not-one which does not date its present form of 
tenure from the time when cultivation was resumed. 


Famine In common with the whole of the trict between the Jumna 
co and Sutlej the districts of Hissdr and Sirsa were visited with 
severe famine in 1860-61. 


The harvests of 1859-60 ‘appear to have been poor from 
a scanty rainfall, so that the 
local stock of grain had been 
much d: pleted before the year 
| 1860-61. Thesummer, autumn 
Tey | ames my: | 3827 and winter rains of that year 
were more scanty, even than 


Hissin, | ‘Sng, 


——— no nn nn 0s 


” | 9 | | © in the previous year, and 
Barley | 36 | 1 | 46 | 18° as a ‘consequence ‘dcth the 
Bajrs a | #2 | 320 35 4 kharif and rabi harvests 
tears Olas, Vay i aaa Tap failed. The degree of scarcity 


which prevailed may be judged 
from the marginal figures for 
prices in sérs per rupee at the 


Oram | 42 | 19 | #9 | 132 





towns of Hissdr and ’ Sirsa. 
Large numbers of cattle died and many left the district 


in quest of places where fodder sufficient to preserve life 
might be found, Within the limits of the old Hissér District it is 
estimated that 192 persons and 38,000 cattle died of absolute 
saryation, ‘while 21,400 souls and 47,500 cattle left tha 


Measures of relief were started in February 1861, when 
the kharif had failed and there were no prospects of a rabi. 
The relief given took the form of payment by way of wa 
for work one reg Pay of Public Funds, and by way of 
charity to and infirm persons, for the Most +. one 
sums raised by private sabecription. pre 3 
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In the week ending February 16 the daily: totals of CHAP. Hy Ms: 
persons employed on works in the Hissir District amounted Famine. _ 
to 11,021, and of those relieved gratuitously to- 10,2525. @ jane of 
month later the figures. were 8,680 and 14,818 respectively; 
and for the last fortnight of April 12,123 and 40,377 ; the 
similar figures at the end of May were 18,985 and 60,161, 
the highest point reached. 


:, In the early days of June rain fell and a demand for 
plough labourers at once sprang up. A pair of bullocks and a 
gemeae earned not less than Re. 1-0-0 to Re. 1-40 per 
diem. The scarcity of plough cattle prevented full advantage 
being taken of the rainfall. The repletion of the village- 
tanks at once stopped the relief work which their excava- 
tion had supplied, and this and the other causes reduced 
the daily totals of persons who received wages in the last 
fortnight of June from 10;585, the figure in the previous 
fortnight, to. 8,451. The total cases gratuitously relieved in 
the same period were however 62,909, which rose to 79,139: 
for the first fortnight of July. The summer and autumn 
rains were good and relief operations gradually decreased’ 
in amount more. or less continuously after July up to the 
end of September, in the last fortnight of, which month. “ 
only 8,040 persons were gratuitously relieved. During the. 
first fortnight of October the daily totals of persons 
receiving wages amounted to only 3,719, and after this date- 
relief operations ceased altogether. The daily totals of persons: 
who. received. wages during the period of relief operations 
in the Hissir District alone amounted to 190,369, 
while the similar figures for the. recipients of gratuitous 
relief were 648,870. 


The detail of expenditure on famine relief in the districts 
of _ Hissar and Sirsa is 















i = riven in the margin. 
rom From Dis: rict 404 ae 

Famine |and Municipal) Total. addition to these 
Pond. | Funds | sums taktdvt advances 

Rs, | Fis... | Ria. | ewes oe 4 
Hisssr ga0a | 19,781 | 28,099 bullocks and seed grain 
| 3 were made to the im- 
Sires asa, | 9797 | 16,089 poverished zamindars 








— ' 3 : . by Government and 
by the Committee: of the: Famine Relief Fund raised by public 
subseription. 


The Government advances amounted in the Hissir District: 
to. Rs, 38,000, and in Sirs to Rs, 22,989. 
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Nearly 5,000 cultivators in the district received advances im 


Famine. this way, and they were, for the most part, duly repaid. With the 
iseamine of help of these and the good summer, autumn and winter rains of 


FPaming of 
1869-70. 


1861-62, as a general rule, good harvests were obtained in that 
year. | 

The balances of the land revenue demand in the two districts 
in the year 1860-61 amounted to Rs. 1,05,103, or 33 per cent. 
of the demand in Hissar, and Rs. 85,439, or 45 per cent. m 
Sirsi. The whole of these sums were remitted. 


The districts of Hissdr and Sirsi again suffered, more prehaps 
than any other district in the Cis-Sultej tract, in the famine of 
1869-70. The harvests of 1867 had been below average, the 
winter rains of 1867-68 were unusually heavy and appear to have 
had a prejudicial effect on those which should have come in the 
summer and autumn of 1868. On July 18th in the latter year 
there was a fairly general rainfall throughout the district, except 
im the Bhiwani Tahal. Plouching operations at once commenced 
and the kharif was sown, but no more rain fell, and in September 
it became clear that there would be no kharif harvest, while the 
season for rabi sowinpgs was fast slipping away; at the same 
time the difficulties of the situation were aggravated by the 
great searcity of fodder for cattle which constitute a principal 
part of the wealth of a great portion of the population of the 
district. A considerable export of grain, chiefly bajxd, was going 
on at thesame time into the Buikdnir territory where the 
prospects of famine were far greater even than in Hissér. 


The degree of scarcity which prevailed in October 1868 
— : - may be judged from a com- 
| June, | Ootabes. parison of the prices on 
j\___ | sin June and October 1868, which 

















‘se | 5). 8. were asin the margin in sérs per 
bes act ln oR Bk Beh 7 rupee at Hissdr. The distress 
Bajra ... ws | 82 took tangible shape in the district 
eae. _ bat in the incursion in August of 
numbers of hungry immigrants 
ans = from Bikdnir on their way 
Barl-y ... a3 eastward in search of food and 
noth - an work. abe 3 the month of 
| September ‘alief operations 
ie hrs ni began oy me pening in various 
te alities of poor-houses supported 
er ras by voluntary subscriptions, In 
Joute vast October famine relief works in 
=f the shape of tank excavation and 
Ae 


“# i road raising paid for from Public 
| $$ === Funds were sanctioned and com. 
menced, for the most part, in the Barwéla Tahail. By this time” 
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‘ospects were gloomy in the extreme. Both the kharif CH4?. 1. B- 
harvest and the boy crop had failed entirely, the latter more Famine: 
completely even than in 1860-61, and all hopes of a rabi had ilps at 
faded away. The tanks had all dried up and wellsin many =~ 
places had become brackish and the inhabitants had no chance 

ut to leave their villages and seek food and pasture else- 
where, while the numbers flocking in from Rajpitina, where 
prospects were even more gloomy, added to the complications. 










Famine relief works were extended and the metalled road from 
Hissar to Hansiand the raising of the kachu road from Hansi to 
Bhiwani were taken in hand in January 1869. In that month 
prices stood as followa in séra per rupee at Hissir:— 


5. C. 
Wheat... ane a > “6 ’ 
Bajra ass ows a 10 A 
Jowar ... sat ve 10 8 
Gram sss. int a 13 8 
Barley .. aa ave 12 8 
Moth .., as eH 10 8 
Ming ... =) ane 10 8 
Jowar (fodder) ee ane 30 8620 
Pala ci ms et 30 «(0 
Bhisa ..« can as $5 0 (0 


They shew how acute the prevalent scarcity was, but in spite of 
this a fairly large amount of export of gram had gone on into the 
neighbouring States of Rajpiitana, where dearth was even more 
pronounced, and this continued at all events during the first half 
of the year 1869, while the distress was daily deepening. The 
winter rains south of the Sutlej though giving a small and very 
temporary supply of fodder were too scanty to raiso any hopes 
for the rabi of 1869, which failed entirely, Up to the 20th 
February Rs. 11,990 had been collected as subscriptions, and with 
an equivalent grant from Government this was found sufficient 
tocarry on the charitable relief operations. In Hissdér District 
up to this date 46 poor homes had been opened for the distri- 
bution of food and 106,808 men and 126,970 women and children 
had been relieved, the majority of these men being those who 
. were too old and infirm to work, Lassivi advances were also 
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OHAP. 11, E given for the construction of pacca and kacha wells by means of 


Famine. 


Faminos 
) 669-70, 


of 


which cultivators were enabled to raise a small area of rabi crops. * 
in some parts of the district. Meanwhile eattle had died in large 
numbers and those that remained eked out the miserably scant) 
store of fodder with chopped 4iéar leaves-and other equally innutri- 
tious food which frequently brought on disease and increased the 
already excessive mortality. In March 1869, in spite of all the 
measures which had been taken to arrest the progressof the 
distress, it continued to increase. The daily total of destitute 
persons who received gratuitous relief from the Local Committee 
in Hissir amounted to 132,739, while the similar number of those 
employed on public works during the month was 61,399. This 
average was maintained in the subsequent month; but during May 
the distress increased rapidly. The great heat withered up the 





' grass and cattle began to die in numbers, 


Many immigrants from Bikdnir again came into the district 
and the poor unable to buy grain supported themselves on the 
fruit of the suril which is unwholesome when eaten in any 
quantities, and on the leaves of the jd or pil. 

But whether the jungle fruits were wholesome or not, they 
were the means of saving many lives ; for in this year of famine- 
the crop of wild fruit was larger than had been ever before- 
remembered, and during the month of June gaye food to many 
thousand people. . 

During the month of May 115,387 persons were- 
gratuitously relieved, while 505,334 received Wages om 
famine works in the Hissér District. During June and July- 
no improvement took place on the situation. The Bikénir 
immigrants began to pass baek through this district on their. 
way homewards after a fruitless search for labour in the- 
east, and on their way back they halted in large numbers in 
and around the town of Hissdr. 


At the end of June 1869 prices stood as follows :— 


Fy . S.  €: 
Wheat .., ber axe It 10 
Barley... me = 15 «66 
Gram... 2. be 12 6 
Jowir .,. or a 8 0 
Bijra er Posse 10 68 
Moth _.,,, les ive ll 9@. 
Ming... vet ae O58 
Jowar (fodder) ‘se fr: 20 O 
Bhiisa_... ci rm. « 20 = O- , 
Pala. rs ph 20. 0 


4 
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The rainfall in June and July north of the Sutlej 
did net extend te the districts of Hissir and Sirsi, a 
few scanty showers fell in the latter half of July in 
Tahsils Hansi and Bhiwini, but were of no use for plough. 
ing operations. The number of persons gratuitously relieved 
in Hissir during the month of July amounted to 169,189 and 
those employed on famine works numbered 54,423 ; so terrible 
was the searcity of fodder that up to the 30th June 1369 
152,801 head of cattle had died, of which no less than 
44,061 were plough bullocks. These figures apply to the 
Hissir District. In Sirsi the Sikh Jats at great expense 
and trouble managed to keep the cattle alive. The Muham- 
madan Bhattis, on the other hand slew and ate them, while 
the Bagri Jats let theirs lose on the country side. 

In May takkivi advances to the extent of Rs. 80,000 
for the purchase of seed ergy and plough bullocks had 
been sanctioned and were distributed during the month of 
June. in addition to this up to June 30th, 1869, Rs. 76,687 
had been advanced in a similar wey fer the construction 
ef wells and irrigation cuts from the Ghaggar and Rs. 43,352 
for the construction of wells and tanks for drinking purposes. 
The tetal sum which had been spent in Hissir District on 
famine relief and takkdivi advances up te the end of June 
amounted te Rs. 305,763. The general health of the district 
up to date had been gvod and no authenticated case 
of death from starvation is said to have occurred. 


During the first fortnight of August the state of 
matters was such as te give rise to the gravest apprehen- 
sions. In place of seasonable rain for kharif sowings and 
rabi ploughings, hot burning winds daily swept across the 
district, which, more especially in the southern part, withered 
up the small area of kharif crops which had been sown on 
the scanty rains of July. | 


It became clearly apparent that if, as appeared probable, 
the kharif harvest again failed totally as it had in 1868, the 
district would be plunged into a calamity, the direful consequences 
of which it was impossible to exaggerate.” With a district 
in which thriftless Ranghars and Pachhadds abounded it was 
“arpa that three-quarters of the total population would require 
relief. 


The following extracts from letters of the Deputy 
Commissioner give a graphic description of the state of the 
district in August :— 


“ The district is exposed to the first shock of the immigration 
of the starving population of the Rajpitdna States. Considering 
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CHAP. 1,H-then that being always poor, we have no resources left 
Famine. unused; that there will have been no harvest for two 
ero = «years; that for all practical purpos 





es cattle no longer exist 
in the district; and that we are being inunda by a 
flood of paupers from Bikiner, Jaipur, and other States, 
the calculation which gives three-quarters of the people of 
the district as the number which will have to be fed by 
Government, if they are not to starve, does not seem incorrect, 
indeed, in saying that one-fourth of the population can do 


without aid, it is only on the supposition that the Canal 


authorities will afford a reasonable supply of water to the 
district. It appears then that, in case the kharif fails, there 
will be some 350,000 people to whom relief must be given. 
Jt is in vain to expect that every exertion possible can 


prevent a fearful mortality. The people are so reduced by — 


starvation and want that their bodies are almost rotten : 
the least blow brings on agfestering sore. To use physical 
foree to such is impossible. Many of them are so wild with 
hunger, and others wish to get more than their share by 
scrambling, that orders te keep quiet and to wait till the 
turn of each parson comes are quite unheeded, and as soon 
as the food is brought a general rush takes place, and the 
people shove and scramble like so many wild beasts.” 


Under such circumstances matters were put in hand for a large 
extension of relief operations. | 





On the 22nd and 23rd August rain fell over a considerable 
portion of the southern half of the Hissér District and enabled 
agricultural operations to be begun, but distress still continued 
to increase and during the whole month the daily totals of 
persons receiving gratuitous relief amounted-to 272,116, while 
the number of those employed on famine works was 53,666. 


Early in September a little rain fell but prices still rose, 
wheat selling at Si sérs to the rupee. Durie the last 
week in August and the first week in September the daily 
totals of persons relieved amounted to 125,710 in the Hissar 


District, but about September 7th, the Jong delayed rain 
ith the rest of 


came at last, and the district in common wit 
the Punjab, and especially the Cis-Sutle} portion thereof, was 
saved from a famine in which it is hard to see how the 
starving population could have been in any way adequately 
provided for. Owing however more especially to the pre- 
sence of the Bikdanir immigrants who remained in the 
District relief operations had to be continued some time 
longer. Inthe month of September the number of persong 
amore on a Ba sey as and that of those relieved 
ETatuitously to 242,028, These r | cour present t 

sum of the daily totals, SRE POP, 3 ia 
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The subsequent gradations of scarcity can be judged from the C#4?. 1, B 
Persons si 1 ie _nnine 
ou works, | "pellet A final grant of 
_|—.—-— Rs. 2,500 was received 
: 5 from the Central Relief 
Soci : P1869 ok, us oe] © 89.896 PAS Commitee db Taher 
Movember 1869... : ves 18.455 on December 2nd thus 
—— ——— = closing its account with 
the district to which it had sent Rs. 35,500 during the famine. In 
the Sirsd District alone it is estimated that 148,590 head of cattle 
perished in the famine, and an equal number undoubtedly died in 
Hissér, On the whole the two districts lost altogether 300,000 cattle 
in 1868-69. The marginal figures show the amounts expended in 


of 


So Bee =| 























a | ‘122 Be.) bel the Hissar and Sirsa 
wee es 24 [aa] Ee Districts in gratuitous 
Dermer, | 33) 3 Es [eee 2% relief. Of these sums 

ee| 8 | ees § 3  ~=Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 649, 
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large advances of takkdvi were made by Government to the 
. eevensied zamindars, The matter has been touched upon 


te The balances of land revenue which accrued in the districts 
of Hissar and Sired for tha agricultural year 1868-69 amounted to 
Rs, 48,958 and Ks. 52,969, respectively, of which Rs, 7,698 and 
Rs. 12,382 were remitted. The famine has been dealt with at some 
length as the guepton is one which intimately concerns the 
administration of the district. Two points appear to stand 
out with great clearness, namely, that the first shock of 
famine will bring in a crowd of starving immigrants from 
Bikanir, and at the same time the greater scarcity 
which will prevail there will induce export -of grain from 
this district. The question of fodder supply is only second 
in importance to that of food supply in this district in case 
of prolonged drought and consequent famine, and it is one 


- 
as 
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CHAP. 0, H. with which itis far more difficult to cope. The introduction 
Famine. of railway communication through thelength of the district 
Famine of fias made a vast difference in the facilities for suddenly 
etna increasing the food stucks of the district, but cnfor a 
no scheme has as yet been elaborated for the wholesa | 
importation of fodder. It is by efforts in this direction that a 

priceless boon can be conferred upon the district. 


Scarcity prevailed in the district in 1877-78. The autumn 
rains of the former year failed. The total average fall all over 
the district for the months of June and July was 4:5 inches 
against a decennial average of 7°6 inches and the similar 
figures fer the months, August, September and October bi hss 
1°5 inches and 68. The kharif of 1877 in consequence failed 
and there was little rabi in 1878. Prices steod as follows 
at Hissir ;— 


Ss. 
Jowiar ... i bos =f 20 
Bijra.. FY Sie = 174 
Moth ... OH ef aes 228 
Miing ... si oe ais 20 
Wheat a a: nae 154 
Barley se = as ay 20 
Gram ... a = eee | 


No relief works were opened either in Hissir or Sirsa, 
buta considerable number of persons left their homes to obtain 
work on the branches of the Sirhind Canal which were being 
newly excavated in Ferozepore. 


The revenue demand in Hissir was fully collected in the years 
1877-78 and 1878-79; in Sirsd, however,a sum of Rs. 3,799 
was remitted in the former year and one of Rs. 6,528 sus- 
pended in the latter. Takkdvi advances for the purchase of 
seed grain and bullocks were given to the extent ot Rs. 17,000 
and Rs, 10,000 in the two districts respectively. 


Cattle as usual suffered severely from scarcity of fodder, no 
less than 55,532 are said to have died in the Sirsa District 
alone in 1877-78. 


vomus tl From 1879 to 1895 the agricultural history of the dis- 
1890-07. trict was normal. The rabi harvest of 1895 was poor, and this 
was followed by a poor kharif in 1895 and avery bad rabi in 
1896. The monsoon of 1896 failed almost completely, There 


= 
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were only 31 inches of rain between the Ist May and the 15th CHAP. 1, Be 
October. The result was that the birdni crops were a total Famine. 
failure. Prices which had been rising steadily since April 1895. scan on a 
reached their highest point in November 1896, when they were 
as follows :— 


SEERS PER RUPEE.. 


Wheat = ioe i 
Jowar a 2 wih Bay: ” 
Bajra Jy “ii 2 Wee 
Gram ie so! ae -¥2 


Famine relief works were opened in each tahsilon the 


9th November 1896. The daily average by the second week of 


December was 1,731 and by the end of the month 5,290. In 
the beginning of February over 40,000 persons were Gas 
ed. This rate of increase was maintained till June when the weekly 
ayerace of the persons employed rose to over 78,000 per 
diem. The highest daily total was reached on the 25th June 
when 98,312 were in receipt of assistance. Rain fell on the 
12th July and this first fall was followed by a good monsoon, 
The numbers relieved diminished very rapidly, and relief opera- 
tions came to a close in September 1897. Thanks to the efforts: 
made by the local authorities there were only three deaths from: 
starvation and four deaths from thirst. The death-rate rose 
considerably, however, for the people were ‘as a rule enfeebled 
by want of food before they accepted relief and had not 
sufficient strength to bear up even against simple ailments. The 
loss of life among cattle was very great. Lt was estimated that 
by the end of the famine the bardm tracts of the district were- 
left with only 15 per cent. of their requirements in plough 
eattle. Another great misfortune was the large increase in 
the areas mortgaged and sold. The former increased by 97 per 
eent. on the average area mortgaged between 1585-86 and 
1892-94, and as almost every mortgage in the days before the 
Land Alienation Act came into force contained a condition of sale, 
this meant that avery large area was permanently alienated 
by agriculturists to persons of the money lending castes. 


Rupees 3,25,741 was supsended out of the kharif instalment 
for 1896 and Rs. 69.343 out of the rabi instalment for 1897. 
Rupees 4,41,290 was advanced to the people under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act and Rs. 2,35,875 was given to. the poorer landowners 
and tenants from the charitable fund which had been collected 
chiefly in England. Besides this the actual cost on famine 
relief operations was Rs. 11,80,062. As a set off against this 
expenditure the Ghaggar canals. were dug, the Hinsi Branch 
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CHAP. Il,H. of the Western Jumna Canal was partially re-aligned, the 


Famine. 


1896-97, 


Famine oi 


1999-1900, 


Rangoi channel was cleared out and extended, and 589 tanks were 


excavated. A full account of the famine will be found in Captain 


Dunlop Smith’s Final Report on the Famine Relief operations in 
the Hissar District in the Punjab, 1896-97. 


Only two years elapsed and the district was 14 visited 
by famine. The year 1897-98 was a good one and Rs. 1,44,849 
of arrears of suspended revenue were collected. The kharif of 
1898 was bad and was followed by a bad rabi in 1899 and this 
necessitated the suspension of Rs. 3,84,753 out of the demand 
for the year and then came one of the worst monsoons 
on record. Except for good falls of rain in June, the year was 
practically rainless. The falls for from July to the end of 
ecember varying from a total of 2:47 inches at Bhiwani to -13 
inch at Sirsé, 99 per cent. of the bdrdni area sown failed com- 
pletely and Rs. 5,09,590 out of the revenue was suspended. The 
winter months were practically rainless and the rabi crops sown on 
birdni lands amounted to 1,200 acres only of which 132 acres 
are recorded as having matured. Rupees 90,254 out of the demand 
for this harvest had to be suspended. a 


In September 1899, the prices of wheat, barley, maize, bejhar 
and gram all stood at 11 sérs per rupee. Relief works were 
started on the 11th September 1899. By the middle of October 
over 50,000 persons were employed, and the numbers rose rapid- 
ly till by the 8rd of March when 161,561 persons were in 
receipt of relief. After this, numbers decreased gradually till the 
2nd June when 96,524 persons were being relieved. They then 
hes to 111,573 on the 14th July after which they de- 
creased rapidly till the end of September when famine relief 
operations came to anend. The monsoon broke on the 27th 
July 1900, and was.a good one resulting in a good kharif follow- 
ed by a good rabi. Rupees. 9,08,048 was distributed to the people 
in loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act and Rs. 5,18,698 was 
given to the poorer classes as a free gift from charitable funds. 

esides this the total cost of relief operations was Rs. 25,85,457. 
A full account of the famine will be found in Vol. IV of the 
Punjab Famine Report, 1899 and 1900. 


The rabi of 1901, was one of the best on record and went a 
long way towards setting the people on their legs in, but 
this was followed by a bad kharif in 1901 and avery bad rabi 
in 1902. The kharif and rabi of 1902-03 were also very bad, 
and it was thought at one time that relief operations would 
have to be started on a large scale again. Fortunately this was 
not necessary because the prices of ais the staple food grains 
continued very low owing to good harvests in other parts of India, 
The kharif and rabi of 1903-04 were fortunately good and they 








- 
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have been followed by a fair kharif in 1904. In 1901-02 it 
Was necessary to suspend Rs, 5,74,191 out of the total demand 
for the year and in 1902-03 afurther sum of Ks 5,03,563 was 
sigiended. - In 1900-01 Rs. 1,46,882 was remitted and in 1901 02 
the remissions amounted to Rs. 11,47,719, and in 1902-03 loans 
granted under Agriculturists Loans Act were remitted to the 
extent of Rs. 2,49,013, while in 1903-04 the remissions of loans 
under this Act came to Ks. 6,50,853 ; thus during the seven years 
from 1896-97 to 1902-03, Government has spent Rs. 37,65,519 on 
famine relief, has remitted revenue to the extent of Rs, 11,47,719, 
and agriculturists loans to the extent of Rs. 8,99,866, and besides 
this Rs. 8,09,566 has been given to the people from Charitable 
Relief Funds. In other words the relief given is equal to 
nearly eight years of the fixed land revenue of the district. 
In return for this vast expenditure we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in spite of the fact that many persons in 
the last degrees of starvation reached the district from sur- 





rounding Native States, there were only seven recorded cases of 


death from hunger or thirst. 


CHAP. li, H. 
Famine, 
hmingd 
1899-1800, 


CHAP. IIT, A. 


Administra: 


CHAPTER IIL—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


A.—Administrative | Divisions. 


The Hissar District is under the control of the Commissioner 
of the Delhi Division. The head-quarters of the district are at 


fiveDivisicusHlissér where there is a small civil station. The principal 
ivi | | 


General, 


officers of the district staff are the Deputy Commissioner, the 


District Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon, the Dis- 
trict Judge, and two Extra Assistant Commissioners. The 
Deputy Commissioner is usually an officer of the Indian Civil 
Service with from six to twelvo years service. He exercises 
the powers of a Magistrate of the first class, and, as a rule, 


he is also empowered under Section 30 of the Criminal Procedure 


Code to try asa Magistrate all offences not punishable with 
death. As District Magistrate he also hears appeals from the 
orders of Magistrates of the second and third class. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also the Collector (or orincipal revenue 
officer,) and the Registrar of the District. The District Superin- 
tendent of Police is, subject to the general supervision of the 
Dopey Commissioner, responsible for the good working of the 
Police force in the district, and for the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime, and the prosecution of cognizable offences. He 
has no magisterial powers. 


_ _ The Civil Surgeon is ex-officio Superintendent of the District 

Jail, He is responsible for the sanitation of the district gene- 

ny: and for the working of the numerous dispensaries in the 
istrict. 


The District Judge, is the head of the principal Civi 
Court in the district. Besides his civil powers he ave 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class and in this capacity 
he is subject to the control of the District Magistrate. As 
a Civil Court, he is under the control of the Divisional Judge 
at Ferozepore, | 

Both Extra Assistant Commissioners are Magistrates of tho 
first class. One at least has a good knowledge of English 
isin charge of the Treasury, the other is supposed to devote 
the greater part of his time to the revenue work of the district. 

Besides the Extra Assistant Commissioners at dictrict 
head-quarters there is an Assistant or Extra ‘ee 
Commissioner in charge of the Sirst Tahsil which forms 
a sub-division of the district. This officer has first class 
"eke and is a Sub-Divisional Magistrate for the tahzil. 
a all revenue work he occupies the same position with regard to. 
the Deputy Commissioner, as the Revenue Extra Assistant Com- 
TMISSlOner, y . . ess 


Bs i. 
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For the purposes of jurisdiction in Criminal and Civil 
eases the district falls within the Ferozepore Sessions Division. 
The Divisional and Sessions Judge at Ferozepore usually visits' 
Hissir three or four times a year, to hear cases which have 
boon committed for trial and to inspect the various Civil and 
Criminal Courts in the district. 


For administrative purposes the district is divided into five 
tahsils, each under the charge of a Tahsilddr with a Naib-Tahail- 
dar at tahsil head-quarters to assist him. Tho tahsil head- 
quarters are at Hiss4r, Hansi, Bhiwani, Fatehabdd and Sirsa, 
The two latter are very much larger in area than the first three 
tahsils and a portion of each has been constituted into a sub-tahsil 
swith a Naib-Tahsilddr in charge. The head-quarters of these sub- 
tahsils are at Tohdna for Fatehabad and at Dabwili for Sirsa. At 
each tahsil headquarters except Hissdr there is a sub-treasury the 
primary object of which is to serve asa collecting centre for Govern- 
ment revenue of all kinds. At MHissiér there is a District 
Treasury to which the collections made at the tahsil sub- 
treasuries are remitted at frequent intervals. 


All the Tahsilddrs are invested with the powers of Magis- 
trates. of the second class and asa rule all the Ndib-Tahsildars are 
invested with the powers of Magistrates of the third class. 


Each tahsil is further sub-divided intoa varying number 
of thdnds or police stations with a Deputy Inspector of Police 
or a first grade Sergeant in charge of each. These officials are 
not in any way under the control of the Tahasildar, but are 
directly under the District Superintendent of Police. 


Each tahsil is also sub-divided into a number of zdils or 
eircles with a zatlddr in charge ofeach. The zutlddr isnot 
a Government official. He is almost invariably the headman 
et lambarddr of a village included in the zav who has been 
appointed zaildir by selection from among the general 
body of lambarddrs. In making the selection attention is 
usually paid to the man’s influence in the cat, his character, 
the amount of landed property held by him, services he has 
already rendered tothe State and so forth. 

Every zail is a collection of villages or estates. In fixing the 
sail limits care was taken that the inhabitants of the villages 
included in a zail had some common bond of union such as religion 
or tribe, and in selecting zailddrs preference is usually given 
to men who are of the same tribe or religion as the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of each village are subject to the control 
of the headmen or lambarddrs of the village. These 
headmen or lambarddrs are the sole relics we have left of the 
village autonomy of former times. They represent the village in 
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CHAP. Hl, 4. all transactions with the State. It is their duty to collect 
Administra. the Government revenue report crime, and the occurrence of 
“hie nh *births and deaths in the village, 


Gradaa of 


eaiidars, 


Chaulidars. 


Palwdris. 


As a remuneration for their multifarious duties they are paig 
the proceeds of a cess which is equal to 6 per cent. of the land 
revenue of the village, but it is not for this that they do the work, 
The post of lambarddris considered to be an honourable one 
among the rural folk, and itis much sought after. It is, 
however, an hereditary office, and it js only for certain definite 
reasons that the Collector of the district can pass over the 
claims of the next heir. 


The zaildér's remuneration consists of the assicnment of 
a fixed sum out of the revenue of some particular village in the 
district. There are three grades of zailddrs in the district. In 
the four southern tahsils the amounts assigned for the three 
gradesare Rs, 80, Ks. 100 and Rs. 120 per annum. In Sirsa the 
amounts assigned are Rs, 100, Rs. 150 and Rs. 200 per annum. 


Besides the lambarddrs there are in almost every village 
chauéidirs or village watchmen. The chaukiddr is usually 
& man of inferior caste and is treated as village menial. Asa rule 
he receives as pay Rs. 36 per annum. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the chauéiddr is paid in kind recelving a certain amount 
of grain or flour from each household, The chautiddr’s pay is 
met by a small cess on all houses in the village. As regards his 
duties the chauéidér is really the servant of the village com- 
munity and takes his orders from the lambardir. He has to 
appear at the head-quarters of the thana within which the village 
is situated onee aweek. He then produces the birth and death 
registers (for the keeping of which he is responsible jointly with 
the lambarddr) for inspection and if they have not already been 
written up, they are brought up to date by the thdna clerk from 
information supplied by the chaukidér. The chaukiddr must at 
the same time give information of the movements of bad charae- 
ters and so on. If any cognizable offence is committed the 
chaukiddr must at once report the facts at the thdna, 


Another important rural official is the patwdri or village 
accountant. Formerly the patwdsi was the servant of the villa 
community and kept the accounts of the village common fund 
(malba). He has now developed into a Government official and 
receives a stipend of from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per mensem, Usual] 
one patwdri has the charge of two or three villages, His 
most important duties are to write up certain registers for 
each village, and to make a field to field inspection of the crops 
twice a year in March and Octobor. The patwdéri’s immediate 
superior officer is the field kdningo. This man isa peripatetic 
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official who has charge of about twenty or more patwadris for CHAP. HL B. 
whose good working he is held responsible. The field dniingo’s Criminal 
work is closely supervised by the Tahsildér or Naib-Tahsildar §nd Civil 
when either is on tour. Patwarts, 


es 
= 


At the head-quarters of each tahsil is an office Adnzingo 
whose duty is simply to check and copy into the tahsil registers 
the various entries regarding crops, ete, made by patwedris, The 
district kdningo has charge of the revenue record room at 
Hissir, and he is generally responsible for the correctness of all 
the revenue records. 


Besides the official Magistrates there are a certain number Honorary 
of Honorary Magistrates ; the names of these gentlemen and the Magistrates, 
powers they exercise are given in lable 33, Part B. - 


There are also two Munsij's at head-quarters. These officials 
exercise purely civil powers, and they dispose of the vast majority 
of the petty suits filed on bonds. Details regarding the numbers 
4 oo and rural officials will be found in Table 33 of 
Fart b. 





B.—Criminal and Civil Justice. 


The statistics regarding Criminal and Civil Justice are con- 
tained in Tables 34 and 34 of Part B. They call for no particular 
comment. 


: The commonest form of crime is cattle theft. Itisa relic  Osttle thet, 
of the lawless times prevalent before the establishment of British 
rule when the ability to steal cattle ona large scale was an 
honourable distinction, It is now confined to the Pachhada and 
Ranghar tribes among whom it is still considered to be a venial 
offence, There is reason to fear that the number of thefts of 
cattle that take placa is far in excess of the numbers registered at 
the various police stations in the district. The reason for this 
is the prevalence of the habit of taking bunga and the presence 
of a considerable number of rassagirs among the inhabitants. 
Bunga is the reward paid by the owner of the animals stolen 
for their recovery. The rassagirs is the habitual trafficker in 
stolen cattle. When a man has his cattle stolen his first effort 
is to track the animals, If he is not successful in finding them 
in this way, he usaally applies to the nearest rassagfr for assist- 
ance. There is a sort of fresmasonry among rassagérs and usually 
the owner will be informed in a very few days of the amount of 
bunga he must pay before he can get back his animals. After 
a littl haggling the bunga is agreed upon and paid to the 
rassagir. Then if the rassagir is an honest man, as honour is 
reckoned among thieves, the owner is told where he-will find 
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CHAP. 11,8. the eattle and on going to the place, which is invariably some 
Crimnal isolated spot, the owner will find his cattle grazing contenedly 
Bae Orval with no clue to the actual perpetrator of the theft. In such cases 
Gsitle theft, the owner is thankful to get back his camel and no report is made. 

Most of the russsgirs are men of considerable prominence, but it is 
almost impossible to get any evidence against them. Their ability 
to spirit away stolen animals (especially camels) borders on the 
marvellous. With such astate of affairs the only remedy seems 
to be exemplary sentences and an extensive use of Section 110 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, 


Litigionsness The Hindu and Sikh Jats are as arule extraordinarily law 
ofdat tribes. abiding, but they are exceedingly litigious, and if they take to 
. money lending they are more usurious even than MSanias. 
The Bania’s object when he lends money is to get what he 
deems to be a fair profit. The Jats object is to get land, and he 
Crime: gene. 18 not usually willing to accept any terms which will deprive 
y him of the land heis striving to get. Crimes of violence are of 
comparatively rare occurrence. In recent years they have been 
most prevalent among Bishnois one of whose principal tenets 
is the sanctity of life. Apparently human life is not included in 
this definition. Highway robberies were fairly common during 
the famine. The most frequent method employed was for the 
rebber to masquerade asa foot-sore traveller to ask for a lift 
from the owner of a passing camel. The front seat ona camel 
is the easiest position and the pseudo traveller was usually given 
the seat behind, with the result that in a very short time the 
camel owner was felled from the camel by a stunning blow, 
and when he came to his senses could find no traces of his 
eamel or the person whom he had helped. A variant of this 
method is for the robber to pass as a merchant wanting to 
hire camels; once the camels are obtained and the village left far 
behind, the modus operandi was similar to that already des- 
cribed. This method requires for its successful execution more 
than one robber. Dacoities are not common, and are chiefly 
confined to wandering gangs of Sansis. 


There are two criminal tribes in the district, the Bauriahs 
and the Sansis. The former are a criminal tribe only in name 
so far as this district is concerned. Most of them are settled 
down in villages and earn an honest livelihood either as tenants 
oras daily eect. It issaid, however, that they commit 
thefts when compelled by famine to leave their native villages, 
All Bauriahs in the district have been registered under the — 
Criminal Tribes Act. The Sinsis are a wandering tribe, who live 
by pilfering. Few of them ever do an honest day’s work. Frequent- 
ly, ike theitinerant organ grinder, they are paid by the inhabi- 
tants of one village to move on to another. More common- 
ly if they come near a Jat village they are driven off by 
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the use or show of physical force on the part of the inhabitants. CHAP, DM 
Oceasiovally they find a resting place for some months in a — Land 
Pachhada or Ranghar village, where the owners are willing to Revanmeny 
levy blackmail on the proceeds of all thefts, or to use the Sansis Tribes, 

as ascreen for their own offences. As the Sdnsis have no fixed 

abode, it is not possible to register them under the Criminal 

Tribes Act. 


There isa small local bar consisting chiefly of pleaders at Loonl bar, ete, 
Hissér. The leaders are usually men of intelligence, and are 
of real assistance to the Courts before which they appear. There 
are petition-writers at all the tahsils, but these men are com- 
monest at district head-quarters. The petition-writer is usually 
the only legal adviser that the ordinary litigant can afford to 
have recourse to. ‘The  petition-writer's knowledge of law is 
not asa rule very deep, but he can as arule present the facts 
in a fairly intelligible form. He thus saves the time of the 
Courts. There are very few revenue agents, and the work these 
‘men do is not of any importance, 


Hissan District. | 


C.—Land Revenue. 
The Hissar District, as a whole, owing to its recent coloniza- Village and 
tion and development offers facilities for the study of the ai ee i 2 
growth of landed rights such as are not often met with ; more | The fous 


especially is this the case in Sirsd where colonization is more on 
recent even than in the case of the four southern tahsils of ; 
the district. 


Turning first to the latter we find that in searcely any 
ease does the history of rights in land go back further than that 
social upheaval of the district which was caused by the san 
chdlisa famine of Sambat 1840. 

Their ordinary course of development in a typical bhayd- State of land- 
chdrah village eon be much as Herpes Pet eea to the the tan chile 
epoch of the san cidlisa, village communities were very sparsely 
seattered over the area of the four southern tahsils at long 
distanees. from each other. The inhabitants of any one village 
would be mostly, if not entirely, of the same tribe and clan, 
and their principal vccupation would be pasture. Each 
separate household or family would: break up and _ cultivate 
what little land was required for its sustenance without 
interference from any ether inhabitant, the cultivation bemg 
in seattered patches round the inhabited site. The demand 
of the State, which was of an extremely fluctuating character, 
was distributed over land or over cattle, or partly over one 
and partly over the other. Where the demand was taken 


CHAP, IIT, 0. 
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in kind at a fixed share, each cultivator paid such share 


of his produce, As often as not the State was forestalled 
in realizing its demand by a band of marauding Pachhddas 


rights before the OF Ranghars or Patiala Sikhs. 
tan chalied. 


Effecta of the 
famine, 


The burdens attaching to the possession of land were under 
such circumstances more apparent and obvious than the 
advantages, and the land had, in consequence of this and also of 
the unlimited area available, no market value, and sales or 
alienations were of course unknown. 


Cultivators were constantly throwing up their holdings 
in seasons of searcity and moving off to places where conditions 
were more favourable and marauders less plentiful. The difficulty 
under such circumstances was of course to get sufficient 
land cultivated to pay the constantly fluctuating demands of the 
State and of the wandering freebooters. Up to this period 
nothing of the nature of landed rights as between individuals 
had come into existence, though their germ was to be found in 
the more or less hazily recognized right of the corporate com- 
munity to the lands adjacent to the homestead, which, owing 
to the great distances between village and village, were in 
no way defined or demarcated. 


Such was the state of things probably when the sun 
chdlisa famine broke up on the district. Its immediate *and 
direct effect wasto overwhelm and scatter all but the strongest 
and oldest village communities, and these were of eourse 
much reduced by the emigration of individuals. The inhabi- 
tants of the smaller villages in many cases took refuge in the 
larger villages, more with a view to escape the raids of 
marauders than to escape the famine. The ultimate effect 
of the famine was to reduce the four southern tahsils of 
the district to a practi-ally uninhabited waste, the battle 
ground of contending tribes of freebooters. 


In this state the district continued for several years, but 
shortly before the first de facto establishment of British authority 
in 1810, the deserted waste began to be very slowly 
recolonized. In many cases the old inhabitants -returned to 
their old sites and repossessed themselves of their corporate 
lands and other new villuges were settled, or old sites oceupied 
by entirely new immigrants mostly from the west. All these 
communities were for the most part self-cultivating, and there 
was as before little or no idea of individual rights in land ag 
opposed to the corporate rights of the village community 
generally. Each man culltivated what land he needed with- 
out reference to any one else, and the common expenses of 
the village, including the regular or irregular demand of the 
immediately ruling power, were distributed over the brother 
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tenures. 


hood, either according to land cultivated or number of cattle, CH4®. 11,0. 
or any other method thought applicable. As yet individual Land * 
rights in land had not appeared and the corporate rights of Hevenue. 
the community had not taken any definite shape. 


Such was the state of matters when British power ap- BH‘sh re. 
peared on the scene. A revenue assessment, whatever form it 

may have taken, was the primary agent in inducing that process 

of effervescence and evaporation ont of which have erystallized 

the rights with which we are now familiar ; and the process was 

of aa aided by the greater security consequent on established 

rule. 


The first and perhaps immediate result of the advent of a 
‘settled Government was the founding of numbers of new 
villages. Considerable areas were leased by Government to 
individuals in which to found villages and settle cultivators, 
and many old village sites which had lain waste and deserted 
since the chdlisa were treated in a similar manner. Many 
villages were farmed to individual members of the commercial 
classes for arrears which accrued in the payment of the very 
heavy assessments which were imposed in the early years of 
our rule; and a not inconsiderable number of villages were 
transferred by sale or alienation by the original cultivators 
themselves to individuals. 

The persons who thus obtained a position of authority Orsin of 
‘and influence in these villages came gradually to be treated AS pattidars ond 
the proprietors of the soil and of course realized profits in “* 
the shape of rent from the actual cultivators either settled 
by themselves or who had been in cultivating possession at 
the time of the farm or transfer and had then sunk to the 
level of their tenants or as they were called boladirs. The 
development of tenant right will be noticed below. 


The farmers, lessees, &c., of such villages haying thus 
acquired the position of proprietors were so recorded for the 
first time in the Settlement of 1840-41 and the tenures of 
the estates owned by them were and at present generally 
are of the type known as zaminddrt communal or simple, 
and pattiddri,in the latter of which each proprietor’s interest 
in the common income and assets of the village is measured 
by ancestral shares. The fact that a large number of the 
present zamindirt tenures originated in farms viven by Govern- 
ment on account of the accrual of arrears is shown by the 
fact that even at the present time this class of tenure is 
described in the common speech of the country side as 
“ thekadar” or farm. 


CHAP. II, 0, 
Land 
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In addition to the above a large number of old and 


deserted villages were re-sattled by the original holders whom 


, Revenue. the advent of settled Government induced to return to their 


Ori 


baydehdras ancient abodes, and in these together with those which had 


ten ares, 


Tha 


never been entirely deserted by the former holders, number- 
ing about 150, a development of rights, both corporal and 
individual, commenced on lines analogous to those noticed 
above. In such villages the corporate rights of the cultivating 
brotherhood as opposed to the individual rights of a sole 
farmer or lessee were the first to come to the surface. 
Land was plentiful and each household in the village could 
appropriate and cultivate as much as it needed without 
pressure on the members of the community, but no idea 
of individual proprietary right in a specific plot carrying with 
it the power of alienation or transfer as against the other mem- 
bers of the brotherhood had yet sprung into existence. So far 
asany idea of proprietary right existed, such a right was vested. 
in the brotherhood renerally, and each member or rather each 
separate household or family paid a share of the Government 
demand proportional to the area of the village lands actually 
cultivated by it from year to year. 


Such was the origin of the tenure which is now classed as: 
bhayd-hdr ih in which each proprietor has an interest in the 
village or subdivision of the village proportional to the area 
of land held by him in separate proprietary right. 


In connection with the early stages of the development of 
the blaydehdrah tenure it will be useful to notice the system 
known as chaubacha. It was a method formerly in vogue for 
the distribution of the Government demand, and its special 
feature was that it aimed at including in the distribution not 
only the actual cultivators of land but also the non-cultivating 
— of the community, such as the Rania and the village 
menial 


In order to effect this object, the land (dharti) was not — 


made the sole basis of distribution but a rate was also levied 
upon every head of cattle (ang = hoof) upon every house (kudi) 
and upon every male head of the population (psgri tagri, tagré 
=the cotton thread worn scant tis waist by boys). It was in 
fact a combination of four rates, Given the total Government 
demand for the year, it was divided, according to the exigen- 
cies of the season, into four parts, each of which was rais 

by its own rate, one by a rate upon land actually cultivated 
in the year, another by a rate on cattle, another by a rate 
upon the houses, and the fourth by a poll rate. The object 
to be gained by this arrangement was that no one might 
escape altogether from contributing to the revenue, and yet 


he 


Ley 
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that the greater share of the burden should fall upon the 


land. Thus, while the village shop-keeper and the village 
artizan fell under the two latter rates only the owner of land 


fall under all four. This method was introduced into the Hissar gecha, 


District during the currency of the first ten years Settlement 
(1816-1825) by Mr. Fraser, the Collector, in order, as he 
thought, to facilitate the collection of the revenue. There was, 
however, no fixed rule for regulating the proportion of the seve- 
ral rates; but each year, according as the season was guvod or 
bad, the amount to be levied by rate upon the land was 
increased or diminished according as the village authorities might 
determine, the other rates decreasing or inereasing in proportion. 
This naturally gave rise to much injustice and oppression towards 
the weaker member of the community. The subsequent 
development of the chaubacha system will be noticed below. 


To turn again to the development of landed rights in the 
brotherhoed or bhayéehdrah villages. In process of time as the 
cultivating brotherhood became more attached to their village 
Jands and less ready to leave them in seasons of difficulty 
they called in and settled cultivators of different tribes from 
the surrounding States, especially those of Rajpiitana, which 
offered then an almost inexhaustible field for such recruit- 
ment. The object of the step was to increase the area 
under cultivation and thereby to lessen the burden of the 
State demand on each individual member or household of the 
community. Such new recruits were gladly weleomed and as 
bhiimbhai (earth brothers) practically admitted to all privileges 
enjoyed by the orizinal members of the cultivating brotherhood 
and they contributed to the village bach or revenue distribu- 
tion on the same terms as the Jatter. But the difference in 


origin appears not to have been lest sight of. In many cases 


village menials such as Khatis, Kamhars and Chamars were 
admitted to the same status as these immigrants. 


* In addition to the above there were in the brotherhood 
villages certain cultivators not included among the original in- 
habitants of the village nor among subsequent immigrants ad- 
mitted to the brotherhood, who while they generally contributed 
to the village bach on the same terms as other cultivators, 
were not regarded as members of the brotherhood, but culti- 
vated as boladdrs or tenants of the latter in its corporate capa. 
city. Here then we find the idea of the corporate right of 
the community emerging in distinct shape, to which the first 
definite recognition was given by the definition and demarca- 
tion of village boundaries at the revenue survey of Haridna 





’ which commenced in 1837. 
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Meanwhile, however, landed right as between individual 
households or families of the cultivating brotherhood were 
slowly springing into existence. Each distinct household or family 
of the community would confine its annual cultivation to 
more or less the same portion (her mer) of the village lands 
or extend it around some particular spot and its claim to cul- 
tivate there as against other members of the community would 
gradually come to be recognized by the other members and 
perhaps enforced in the village council (panehdyat) but to this 
right there would be attached no idea ofa power of alienation 
outside the brotherhood. If any cultivating family threw up 
its lands they would revert to the brotherhood generally. Such 
were the somewhat indefinite ideas as to proprietary right 
prevailing prior to the first Regular Settlement of 1840-41. 


The Settlement crystallized these ideas, perhaps premature- 
ly, into a definite legal shape and turned their development 
into a definite channel. 


In the ease of the descendants of the original settlers or of 
immigrants who had been as described above, subsequently admit- 
ted to the brotherhood, the Settlement Officer as a general 
rule conferred full and separate proprietary rights on each 
distinet family or household in so much of the village lands as 
each such family or household held in separate cultivating 
possession while this area also measured the interest of each in 
the common waste land of the village. The descendants of the 
original settlers or of the members of their household who were 
termed biswahddrs and also those of the immigrants subsequently 
admitted tothe brotherhood who were termed krdim 4irseng 
were thus put on practically an exactly similar footing and the 
proprietsry right in the village lands was vested in them,a 
portion in severalty and a portion jointly. 


The boladdrs who have been mentioned above in connection 
with bhaydchdrah villages were given the status of tenants in 
the Settlement ; they willbe noticed in greater detail below. 


At the Settlement of 1840-41 landed rights had thus de- 
veloped to the extent that each family or household hada 
recognized right to cultivate certain portion of the village 
lands as against other families. 


In many bhaydchirah villages, however, the deveiopment had 
been marked by a stage intermediate between the corporate right 


_ of the community asa whole and the evolution of the rights of 


the family or household. The original founders of the village 
were few in number, and the different families descended from 
one such founder would in many cases be related to each other 
by closer-ties than to the other families of the village. They 
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would occupy the same portion of the village homestead and CHAP. 11, 0, 
would cultivate adjacent portions of the village lands and [ana 
would as their numbers increased in course of time develop into antiga 2 
acorporate body inside and subordinate to the entire body of tnuias. | 
the village community. Such a division of the village is called 
4 pdnaor thula and is common in all bhkaydchirah villages to 
the beens time. The development of the distinct rights of 
the family was a stage subsequent to the development of the 

ma or thula, In other eases division into pands or thulas has 
been caused by the admission of a body of new arrivalsof a 
tribe or clan distinct from that of the original settlers, who 
have on arrival been allowed to settle and cultivate in some 
<» Portion of the village lands and a distinct pdna has thus at 
once come into existence. 

It has been shown above that many if not most of the ao ees 
villages now held in pattiddri tenure originated in a lease or tages. 
farm to certain individuals, but in not a few instances. this 
tenure is found in villages which have been founded by groups 
of nearly related individuals of the agricultural tribes. Some 
of the older Pachhada villages in the Fatehibad Tahsil are thus 
held, and the fact that these people are but little addicted 
to cultivation and that but little of the area of their villages 
was till revent years cultivated, probably compelled them to 
reserve carefully the memory of the original shares of the 
founders and of the extent to which they were modified by the 
Huultiplication of families,as a measure of the interest of each 
family in the common income and property of the village. As 
would be expected, the idea of the landed rights of individual 
families did not develop so early in villages of this type as in 
the villages of bhaydcharah type. | 


la In some of the latter such rightshad not become distinct 
enough even at the Settlement of 1840-41 to enable the Settle- 
ment Officer to convert them into separate proprietary rights, 
and the distribution of revenue in these villages continued on 
the basis of area actually cultivated from year to year instead 
of on the basis of land owned as became the practice in villages in 
which proprietary or biswakddri rights had come to be re- . 


4 





Such was the point of development to which proprietary Piss yah 
right in land were brought by the Settlement operations of ianded righty. = 
1840-41. The subsequent development proceeded on the lines 
of increasing disintegration of the. proprietary group, com- 
bined with increased distinctness in, and a clearer appreciation 
of, the value of proprietary rights in proportion as these rights 
a ‘themselves became more valuable in consequence of the limi- 
tation for tho first time of the State demand to a moderate amount 
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and of the increased value of agricultural produce and the 


increasing development of the district. The curtailment of the 
right of the kadim éirsdns will supply a good instance of 


development of this. 
landed rights. 


Soon after the Settlement of 1840-41 the biswahddrs began 
to understand the effect on their imterests of the grant of 
equal proprietary rights to kadim kirsdns and a struggle ensuede 
in which, after special enquiry, Government laid down that the 
kirsdn kadéms had voclaim to participate in a partition of the 
common lands of a village, and it was subsequently held 
judicially that they could not claim to participate in the village in- 
come arising from grazing fees. Finally,in 1860, the Punjab Gov- 
erument ruled that the kadim &irséns must be held to be mdlikdn 
kabza, i. e., absolute proprietors of land actually held by them 
in severalty without any claim to a share in the common land 
or common income of the village. 


Although at the Settlement of 1840-41 the separate pro- 
prietary rights of individual cultivating families were for the 
first time fally recognized, still many villages continued to be 
held jointly by the brotherhood. Since then, as noticed above, 
such proprietary bodies, and the smaller We tenon bodies, 
such as joint families and households have all been undergoing a 
process of subdivision, and this process has in the recent Settle- 
ment culminated in a large number of partitions generally brought 
about privately in the ease of family groups and by resort to 
legal procedure in the ease of larger groups, with the result that 
the number of separate proprietary groups has been very largely 
increased ; but the process is certainly not yet at an end, and 
where such a group is still joint, the shares regulating the in- 
terests of the different individuals within the group are jealously 
preserved to such an extent indeed that in many cases 
where one member cultivates more than his share of the joint 
land, he pays not only the Government demand on the excess 
land but slic & astehans in theshape of rent to the other mem- 
bers. In many villages this practice is in forea in the case of 
the cultivation of the shdmildéé or village common land of the 
village by a single member or tamily of the village brotherhood, 
but here again the tendency for what ts legally mero cultivat- 
ing possession to ripen into something of =e hase of a 
right to possession, in the common opinion of the village, is 
apparent and areas of common land so cultivated (hissaddri 
kasht) are, where no mdlikdnais paid, regarded as little legs 
than the absolute property of the cultivating brother. 


The development of proprietary rights in the Sirsd Tahsil 
proceeded on similar lines, | 
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The differences observable are due to the still-more recent °**®: 4 
colonization of Sirsa and partly no doubt tothe fact that the Land 
developing rights in the two tracts were not.dealt with in the evenue 
game Settlements nor by the same officials. ) 

At the time that the territory comprised within the present stateof rights. 
Sirsi Tahsil came for the first time under British influence there Deere Ps 
were only some thirty villages along the Ghaggar,, and none in 
the sandy tract to the south nor in the Rohi ordry tract to 
the north. Nosooner, however, had the shadow of British 
authority been cast on the tract, though its substance was not 
yot there, than the adjacent States of Patiala and Bikanir began 
to push their colonists into the Rohi and Bagar tracts succes- 

- sively, aud the latter proceeded to found villages which they held 
‘* subject. to the payment of a share of the produce to the Ruler 
-_ * ade r whose auspices they had settled. 





~. The first step in the development of any landed rights was  pemarcatien. 
the demareation of the jurisdiction of each State. This. was of Sisto bound 
accomplished between 1828 and 1838. The tract was then found” 
to be more or less sparsely occupied by village communities 
collected into inhabited sites and eultivating and pasturing their 
eattle on the adjacent prairie lands, but sueh lauds were not 
demarcated by any fixed and definite boundaries, The unit 
of administration was the inhabited site. and not any pre- 
eisely defined block of land. As in the southern tahsils of the 
district, the joint right of the village community to the lands 
round their homestead was the frst toclaim recognition which 
was given in 1837 when these lands were defined and demar- 
_eated preparatory to the Revenue survey which took place in 
1840-41. | 
Within the village community there appear to have been Development 
™ two types of development. In the bhaydehdrah or brother- aimenae : 
hood villages it proceeded on much the same lines as in the villogen 
similar villages in the other tahsils of the other district. 
Each individual family of the brotherhood cultivated such land 
as it needed. Where the Government demand was collected 
im kind,each such family paid the fixed share of its produce, 
and where it was paid in cash, the proportionate share due on 
5 tape eae The headmen or lambarddrs in such vill 
though allowed certain perquisites, enjoyed no rights superior 
to those of the other i Lins of the beeline ai 


In other vil , however, matters were different. In them Sethe cen 
the headmen had been from the first something more than the ima“ 
leaders of a band of colonists. Their position hid been rather 
that of lessees from the State settling cultivaters in the leased 

_ ands. The term of the original lease, whether granted by a 
"  NativeState or by the British Government, implied that the 
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CHAP. Ill, ©. Jease was in their favour alone, and they from the first levied 
Land fixed rents from the cultivators (boladdrs) which left them a 
Revenue. margin of profit after the payment of the State demand, while 
tn foledani vil all loss arising from the income of rents in any year being less 
tages. than the amount of the State demand, owing to the absconding 
of cultivators or other causes, was borne by the lambarddrs. 
But while the lambarddrs were thus in a distinctly superior 
position, the cultivators were left in undisturbed possession 80 
long as the customary rent was paid, and when fi cultivator 
died the right to till his fields passed to his sons in equal 
shares. 
- doecpagie ord Such was the state of matters when the first Regular 
mat Settlement commenced in 1852, and one of the tasks which — 
the Settlement Officer undertook was the determination of the 
persons in whom were vested proprietary rights in the soil. In 
the boladdri villages in which rent had been taken the lam- 
barddrs or panehs were probably correctly declared to be 
proprietors of the whole of the village lands and the cultivators 
settled by them were declared to be tenants. In 
the bhaydehdrah villages, however, matters were different, and 
if a declaration of proprietary right was to be made which 
should in any way fit in with the ideas of the people it should, 
as in the other tahsils, have comprehended at least all tha 
descendants of the original colonists so far as the lands actually 
cultivated by them were concerned. As a fact proprietary 
rights in the whole of the village lands werein the case of the 
bhaydchdrah villages, as in that of boladéri villages, conferred 
upon the lambarddrs or upon them and certain other individuals 
of the community who were for some reason prominent members _ 
thereof and the shares of the persons so declared proprietora 
were fixed in an equally arbitrary manner. The hardship in the 
ease of the bhaydchdrah villages was increased by the fact that 
it was laid down that persons declared proprietors alone had the 
right to break up what had before been the common waste of 
the village. 


Babsequent The development of prietary rights in bhaydehira) 
developmaent. Villages was thus diverted. fom its hoitia) course inte fe 
perhaps still more foreign to native ideas than that adopted in the 
other tahsils. Since then it has proceeded in the same direction 
as in their case, viz., towards a greater subdivision and disintegra- 

tion of proprietary groups. | 


As will be noted below, a large measure of srotection. 
to tenant right was given in the first Regular Sottlament. and. 
this partly compensated the cultivating members of the com. 
munity who had been ousted from their former position, ! 
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The Settlement Officer proposed restrictions on alienation CH4?.L ©, 


of the proprietary rights conferred, but these were not sanctioned Lana 
by Government. Revenue. 





The common ineome of the village is an important ele-. Con es 
ment in its social economy. It is generally of three kinds ; intomd aed ex: 
that realized from ang-charai or grazing dues, the proceeds of the Ae une bi 
kwdi or hearth tax, and rent realized from persons cultivating 
portions of the common land of the village. 


The old system of chaubacha has been already referred to. 
It was generally abolished at the Settlement of 1840-41, as 
being one which was productive of much oppression and hard- 
ship to the weaker members of the community. The system 
Was continued in force ina few villages up to the Settlement 
of 1863, when it was finally superseded. In place however of 
the distribution of a portion of the revenue on the cattle and 
hearths or houses (kudis) of the village, the proprietors were 
allowed to realize fixed fees for grazing jang-charat) and a hearth 
or house tax (fudi) at fixed rates. These two items of the 
common income are thus a survival of the old chaubacha which 
‘Sepa in the four southern tahsils of the district. The grazing 
663 (ang or Giunga) are lovied at various rates; the maximum 
are Ite, 1 for a milch buffalo, 8 annas for a cow, 4.annas for a 
buffalo calf, and 2 annas for a steer or heifer. Plough bullocks 
areexempt from payment. In many villages where but little 
waste is left, the ratescharged aro half the above or less. In 
some villages, where the proprietors own a large number of cattle, 
they, as well as non-proprictors, pay the grazing dues, and in 
others only the non-proprietors pay. In any case the grazing 
fees form part of the common income of the village in which none 
but full proprietors, thus excluding kadim kirsins, haye any in- 
terest. In many villages the levy of grazing fees has been riven 
up owing to the decrease in the area of waste available for 
pasture, but whether they are levied or not, all the inhabitants 
of the village, of whatever status, have a customary right to 
graze their cattle on the village waste. 


The kudi or hearth tax is generally leyied at the rate of 
Re. 1 per annum from those residents of the village who 
cultivate no land, and in many bhaydchdrah and in some patti- 
déri villages from those who, while cultivating as tenants of 
@ particular proprietor, are not occupancy tenants nor cultivate 
in the common land of the village. In zaminddri villages tho 
rate of the hearth tax is generally Rs. 2 per annum. 


In bhaydehdrah and pattiddri villages rent is, with a few 
exceptions, realized from non-proprietors who cultivate the 
shdmilat land of the village; a large number of these ara 
cecupancy tenants, waose holdings have been excluded from 
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° partition. In many villages of the same kind, especially those 


in which there isa large area of common land much of which 
ig cultivated by individual proprietors, the latter pay rent to- 


isge property, the joint village brotherhood, and this forms an item of the 


[neome and oz- 
enditure, vil- 
Tags celnes. 


common village income. Kadim kirscns have no interest in this. 
income. The right to extract crudw saltpetre from the saline 
earth in the vicinity of the village site is often sold by the 
proprietary body, excluding the kadém kirsins, for considerable 
sums which go to swell the village income. In bhaydchdrah 
and pattiddri villages where pala grows plentifully a fee of Re. 1 
per house, called dardniis gandasi is levied for the right to cut the 
pala, or else the right to do so is sold to one or more residents 
of the village. Dharat or weighment fees are realized in only a. 
very few villages. 

Kadim kirsdns have no interest in the above kinds of 
income which, where there is much common villave land, often 
amounts toa considerable sum. In such cases the total income 
is expended in payment of the Government demand, and the 
balance of the latter is realized by a béch on the proprietors 
under which, in the cass of bhaydeidrah and pattiddri villages, 
each proprietor pays a sum proportional to the land revenue 
for which he is primar iy responsible as recorded in the jamd- 
bandi of the village. Where the income is small, it is often. 
divided among the full proprietors in proportion to the extent of 
their interest in the village common land, or is expended in some: 
object of common utility to the village, such as the enlarging of 
the tank or the erection of a chaupd/, or again some of it ie 
oceasionally expen ied in defraying part of the common incidental 
expenses of the village. 


Village Mala. The incidental expenses falling on the village community, 


such as sums given in charity to beggars, or expended on occa- 
sions when a panchayat visita the village, or in the entertain- 
ment of travellers, passing subordinate otticials and others of 
& similar nature, are met from the malba fund of the village, 
The charges are in the first place advaneed by the villace Bania 
Mulbabarddr generally to the headmen and debji 1 to the 
malba account of the village. The latter is, or is supposéd te. 
be, audited at the time of the kharif instalment, er in some 
eases then and at the time of the rabi instalment also. The. 
sum expended is then refunded to the Bania from tha malba 
fund which till recently amounted to5 per cent, of the Govern- 
ment revenue and was paid by all proprietors. Any deficit was. 
made up by a further contribution (barbdécha) levied sometimes. 
where the hearth tax was not paid, at an equal rate on gach 
hearth or house (kudi), and in other cases on each proprie- 
tor proportionately to the amount of land revenue for which 
he was primarily regponsible, while any exoess in malba income 
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‘over expenditure was appropriated by the headmen. This was CHAP. UL ¢, 
the theory, but in practice the /ambarddrs generally appropriat- Lana 
edsthe whole of the 5 per cent. malba cess, and defrayed Revenue, 
‘the actual expenses incurred by a contribution levied as above Hi 

on the whole village or on the proprietors. In tie recent settle- 

ment the 5 per cent. malba cess has been abolished, and for it 
substituted asystem of audit in presence of the brotherhood, 

and levy of the actual sum found to have been expended either 

by adistribution at equal ratez on hearths or houses where the 

hearth tax is not levied or by one propersonal to the Govern- 

ment demand on each proprietor. The proceeds of the hearth 

tax where levied are often devoted to meeting the malba 

expenses. 


In zaminddri villages the malba expenses are as a general 
rule incurred and defrayed by the resident tenants, and the pro- 
prietors, often non-residents, have no concern with them what- 
ever. 


In dealing with the development of landed rights the family The {emily 
proprietary group has appeared as an important social unit in TS of ‘bert 
the evolution of individual proprietary right in the community. 
Another important social unit is the commensal group joint in 
residence and estate and which has a common hearth (c/s). 
The commensal group has among all agricultural communities 
an innate tendency to sub-divide. When thesons grow up they 
one by one marry, and after the father’s death, or sometimes 
even before each one sets up a separate residence for himself, 
though it may be adjacent to or in fact a portion of the an- 
cestral tenement. Thisisa process which probably comes into 
action assoon as a villaze community begins to exist. But the 
idea of a concurrent separation of proprietary rights in land is a 
much later stage of development and can in the nature of 
things only begin to act when the idea of individual as opposed 
to corporate property has to some extent emerged. In other 
words the disintegration of the Bens fr is considerably 
posterior in time to that of the commensal group, and in fact, 
as has been shown above, that of the former has in this district 
only now reached such a stage that it can be said that the pro- 
prietary and commensal groups are ina very large proportion of 
eases coextensive. For the purpose of succession and property 
the family must be taken to have a wider meaning than the 
eommensal group or even, as now sub-divided, the average pro- 
prietary group. It includes in fact all the agnatic descendants 
of a common ancestor of whom none are more than five gene- 
rations or so distant from him. Property which has descended 
from such an ancestor is regarded as i aide or ancestral pro- 
perty of his descendants and, as will seen below, is subject 
: to certain restrictions which do not affect self-acquired property. 
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CHAP. III, 0. Relatives who belong to the same commensal group as the owner 


Land Of property have no greater prospective interest in it on that 


Revenues. account than the relatives who are separate in estate. 
The family 

rules of inherit- =i) 

ance, Inheritance in all cases follows the rule of representation, 
t.¢., if an heir who would have been entitled is dead, his mala 
heirs will succeed to his interest. The main object of rural customs 
in regard to present and reversionary rights in propery is to 
keep itin the agnatic group or family, and thus in all buta very 
few cases only agnates can succeed. 


The main rules of inheritance are as follows: Succession, 
goes first to the sons and sons’ sons, &e., per stirpes with 


representation, t.¢. if a son has died the share which he — 
would have taken goes to his sons and so on. Ifa son has 


died leaving a widow, she takes a life interest in tha shara which 


would have come to him. The nearer’ male descendants do not 


the position which they occupy in relation to the deceased. 
As between sons by different mothers, the usual rule is that the 
distribution is equal among all sons, i. é, pagvand or biuaonbat, 
and not by mothers chundawand or mdionbat. In other words 
no regard is paid to uterine deseant. The higher castes in 
town generally follow, however,the latter rule. In the absenea 
of sons the widow takesa life interest in the deceased 
but where sons succeed she has a claim to suitable maintenance 
only, On the death of the widow, or in her absence, or on her 
re-marriage, the father, if alive, succeeds. This of course rarah 
happens, as it is not often that the son separates from his 


thus exclude the more remote, but all share aceording to 








father during the latter's lifetime, and still less often does a 
separated son obtain a separate part of the family land on 
pssion 1s | 
confined practically to cases in which a separated son has ac- 


partition before his father's death. The father’s suce 





quired land subsequently, 


After the father the succession goes to the brothers and 
their descendants per stirpesand by representation : if a brother 
has died leaving a sonless widow, she takes a life interest in 
the share which would have gone to the deceased brother. In the 
absence of brothers or brothers’ sons or widows the mother of the 
deceased takes a life interest similar to that of the widow. 
In the absence of any of the above the sucegssion Toes 
to the nearest agnate branch per stirpes and by repre- 
sentation. | 
Daughters: and their issue have no customary right to 
succeed, they are entitled to maintenance and to be suitably be- 
trothed and married. 


3020's estate, 


~~ 


re 
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The group of agnatic relatives (e4jaddi) ean be artificially “#4". U4 oy 
ineraasal by adoption (god lena). A manwho-hasnonatural _ Land 
gon may adopta person who will henceforth stand to him in Saopaen 

- the position of a natural son while losing all rights of succes- 
sion in his own natural family. The adoptive son should be- 
preferably a nephew (hhatzja), or if no nephew 18-available, then 
tha nearest agnatic relative (e¢jadd:). of a lower generation than: 
the adopter who is. If there is none such thenma sister's son or 
any member of tha gidt may be adopted. The adoptive son 
is after adoption for all purposes a member of the adoptive: 
family. 

The gharjawai or son-in-law who has permanently taken Sam 
up his residenee in his father-in-law’s house, which practi- 
gaily only happans when the latter has.no son, though he is. 
nef in tha position of au adopted son nor has. any- right to. 
sueceed, oceasionally with the consent of the agnates may: 
“-Feceive a prortion of his father-in-law’s estate, generally a field, 

or two. The gharjawat retains his full rights of succession in, 
his own family.. 





The- rules, whose objéct it is to prevent alienation of , anno 


‘ancestral property out of the family, are no. less. strict than party. 
those which secure its. suecession. therein. 


Afathor cannot distribute. the ancestral immoveable- pro-- 
perty of the family unequally among his.sons;, if he does, 
the distribution will be open. to amendment on his death. A. 
father will sometimes distribute his immoveable property equally 
among his sons during his lifetime and keep a share him- 
self, which on his death will go to the son. who has remained: 
joint with him, r—- 

The alienation of immoveable property by an owner by 

- way of mortgage or sale is, of course, common, but if done 
with the express object of defeating the- prospective rights 
of sons oragnatie heirs-it is open to recission, It is not open- 
t objection if effected in order to pay off debts ‘properly. in- 
curred or for other purposes necessary to the welfare of the 
family. The same of course also. applies to alienation by @ 
widow of property in which she has a life interest. Small gifts. 
to temples: or for religious pur or to daughters’ sons are. 
generally maintained if not made with the abject of defeat. 

ing the rights of the agnatic heirs, 





_ It will be well to notice the main principle underlying the no- ,, Fémily rele 
monclature applied to-different classes of agnatic relatives. It cme 
is that all persons in the same generation ( piri) are consider-. 
ed equally distant in relationship without regard to degrees. 
and are referred to by one name and the actual relationship, 


CHAP. ITI, G, 
Land 
Rerenue. 
Family rela- 

tions, 
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can only be expressed by an additional periphrasis. Thus a 
grandfather and great-uncle who is in the same generation ag. 
the grand-father are both known as ddda, an unele as well asan 
uncles cousin as chdcha, and a cousin and all in the same 
generation as the speaker asbidi. A brother is called saga bid, 
while ifa man wishes to make it clear that he is speaking of 
a cousin he calls him achdcha ki beta bidi. A cousin’s son 
and a brother's son are both equally classed as bhatfju and a 
grandson and a nephew's son are both called potra. — 


The names of relatives by marriage and through females are 
very numerous and complicated. Some of the principal ones are 
collected below. 


The persons related through the wife are termed as follows : 
susra (wife's father), sas (wife's mother), sahal (wife's brother), 
sdlhe (wife's brother’s wile), séli (wife's sister), sadhu «wife's 
sister's husband). The above relatives through the wife are 
ealled collectively the susra/ of the husband. The word prim- 
arily means the house of the wife’s family. Vice versé the same 
term is used for the collective kindred of the husband as con- 
nected by marriage with the wife. Susra is the husband’s father 
and sés the husband’s mother. Jeth is the husband’s elder 
brother and jetdrdntis his wife. Dewar is the husband’s younger 
brother and dewurdni is his wife. | 


The following names express the relations subsisting between 
the kindred of the wife and the kindred of the husband. 
Samdhe (son’s or nephew's father-in-law), mausa (brother's - 
father-in-law), samdheta (son-in-law’s brother). The son’s, 
grandson's or néphew's mother-inlaw is called samdhan; and 
vice versé a man’s father, grandfather or uncle, or in short 
any agnatic relative of a higher generation are the samdhan 
of the mans mother-inlaw as they are also the samdhi of 
his father-in-law. The brotherinlaw of a son, grandson, or 
nephew is called samdheta, while the sister-in-law is called 
beli not samdheti. Conversely, the father, grandfather or 
unele of a brother-in-law are called mausa. The collective 
agnatic Kindred of the husband and wife are known to each 
other on either side as samdhiydna. 


The following terms refer to the relations between the 
wifes kindred in a higher generation than herself and her 
children :-—Ndna (mother’s father), nant (mother’s mother). 
All other male agnatic relations of the mother in the same 
generation as her parents are known as nana to her children, 
fhe mother’s brother is mdmz and his wife mémi, the mother’s 
sister mausi and her husband mausa. The mother’s kindred 
in the same or a superior generation are known’ collectively 
as her children's nansdl. A daughter's son or daughter ara 
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known as dhota and dhoti respectively and the sisters son or CHAP, IIL, ©. 


daughter as bhdnja or bhdnji. The son or daughter of a female | Land 
cousin who is herself called bakin, are also knownas bhdya or Hevanus, 
bidnjr. tloas. 


The general sis wi of the nomenclature, both in the case 
of agnatic relatives and of marriage connections, is that all in 

the same generation are described by the same term, the 

detailed connection being made clear if necessary by a pert. 

plrasis. 

There is a p2culiar form of tenure in the Fatehdbid and oceeny ie 
Sirsi Tahsils which has arisen out of the sukhlambart grants” gukslumbars 
made after the conclusion of the Pindari campaign in 1818, when 
the native army was largely reduced. The term sukhlambar is 
either a corruption of the werd “supernumerary” or is an 
allusion te the fact that the grantees obtained their wesc 5 
(lambar) on casy terms (sukh). These grants were made 
tothe officers and men of nine regiments of Rohilla Cavairy 
and Irregular Horse, one of which wasa pores of the famous 
Skinners Horse which were disbanded. The se aimed at 
was the colinization of the lately annexed tracts of Haridna and 
Bhattiina and perhaps to some extent the protection of the 
border by the establishment of a military colony on the 
Roman model. 


A trooper's grant was 100 bigahs equivalent to 81 bigahs 
as now in use. The seants to officers were larger according to 
their rank; arisdlddr’s grant being 500, a jamaddr’s 250, and 
a dafaddr’s 140 bigaks. 


The conditions of the grant were as follows:— 


(i). Thatit should be enjoyed revenue free for three 
——* including the grantee, in the direct 
line of male lineal descent from him. 


(us). If male issue in the direct line of the three genera- 
tions failed within twenty years, the grant would 
be enjoyed revenue free for the remainder of the 
twenty years by the relatives of the grantee. 


(si). The proprietary right would remain with the 
grantee and his descendants for ever, but after the 
lapse of three generations the holder would have 
to pay land revenue. The grantee after reeeiving 

' possession was to reside in the village. 
The grants in Hissir began to be taken up at once and the 
process continued till 1845 when all further allotment of grants 
was stopped, 
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rogues tort Owing, however, to the unsettled state in which Bhat 
Lard tidna continued, the grantees did not apply for possession in 
eect a>. that tract till 1837. From that date applications for possession 
-Pristary tonures, were made constantly up to 1849 when all further allotments 
me "= were stopped by order ef Government. Many of the grantees 
were men from districts beyondthe Jumna, and after receiving 
possession returned to their homes, leaving the cultivation in the 
-hands of tenants. In 1850 the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces held that the period of twenty years 
mentioned above ran from thedate of obtaining possession and 

not from the date of the grant. | 


In 1852 a detailed setae By the nature of these grants 
appears to have been made in Hissar and a similar inquiry was 
-begun in Sirsd in connection with the Regular Settlement. 


The practice in regard to the succession to the sukhlambart 
grants has varied to some extent from the strict terms of the 
original grant, and the rules according to which the grants have 
been interpreted were: apparently formulated in 1852. They 
Ara as follows — 7 


(t). The period of the grant is taken to be three lives and 
not three generations, 


(it). The eldest surviving-male descendant in the eldest 
male branch of the original grantee’s issue in exist- 
ence succeeds until the -grant has been held for 
‘three lives.when. it lapses, ) 

(wi). During the eurreney of ‘the grant the person in - 
whose name the grant isrecorded underthe above 
rules enjoys the rovers thereof. 


4v). After the lapse of the grant the proprietary right 


vests in all those who are heirs of the original grantee 3 


wccording to the law applicable and not only in 

those of the last holder, and they are all responsible 

for the land revenue assessed.after resumption. 

A -eonsiderable number of the grants were forfeited for mis- 

‘conduct inthe Mutiny and others are constantly falling in on 

account of lapse. In 1852 it was ruled that if the grantee did 

ne wer esp his re it would be liable to resumption, bwt neither 

‘this nor the: conditions of the original grant prescribing residenee 

in the village have-ever been enforced, | . ae 
A large number of the non-resident sukhlambars hav 

transferred their land on long lease and in many cases they hoes 

sold their proprietary right after resumption. A sukhlembari 

plot in the.idiom of the district is.known .as “chitt:” until if is 


Phaats i 
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After resumption the proprietors of the resumed plot have CHAP. 11, 0, 
only the status of mdlikdn kabza without any interest in the fanq’ 
common land of the village, ifany. As a matter of fact, how- Revenue 
ever, in villages held by sukilambars or their heirs after Fe pricsacy laces 
sumption, there is practically no common Jad, as the interest Sambar 
originally granted to the sukhlambar was one in a specific plot 
‘alone and conveyed wo joint right in any other plot. 

The history of the development of tenant right in the sb ten 
district is in many respects similar to that of proprietary right ‘ 
which has been already dealt with. Thedevelopment has been 
to a large extent artificial and marked fairly clearly by the 
idiosyneracies of early Settlement Officers. The germ of tenant 
right was, however, certainly to be found in this district even 
‘before the artificial development began, 


Tt has been already pointed out that in the four southern , Temes right 

tahsils there were at an early perioda large number of villages tabsil, Thiekas 
in which asingle individual had influence and power and who @4* Ylsse. 
arranged for the cultivation and paid the Government revenue. 
In those, which were to develop into the present zamindars 
and puttidart estates, the status of tenant began first to come 
into prominence ag the status of the farmer or lessee for 
Government began to develop into that of sole proprietor. 

In the brotherhood villawes also there were a certain num-,, 2°™"",.™ 
ber of cultivators who, while Amitted to most of the privileges of eee ee 
amember of the community, including contributionen equal 
terms to the village bich, were still not recognised in the full 
sense of the worl «as members of the territorial brotherhood 
(bumbhai). Such tenants, however, se long as they paid the 
villace rate from year to year were never ejected, for, as in 
the case of kadim kirsdns, jt was to the interest of the brother- 
thood to get as much land cultivated as possible and so to 
reduce the burden on each member. 


In the zaminddri villages there seems to have been a dis- 
‘tinction made at a very early stage between the cultivators 
‘who had been settled by the future preprieter at the first 
founding of the village, who had borne all the hardships in- 
-cidental to.a settlement in the uninhabited waste, who had 
dug the village tank and broken up the soil, and those who 
‘had come to the village and commenced their cultivation 
‘when this stage in the village history had been passed. The 
former were more indulgently treated by the proprietor than 
‘the latter: they paid a fixed rate of rent for the land which 
they cultivated, and the rate was lower than that charged 
in the case of the latter class of tenants; their tenure was 
more secure and they were not so liable toejectment. In time 
the position of auch tenants was still further strengthened, 
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CHAP. 1,0. by the fact that the local Civil Courts generally refused to 


“Lana eject a tenant who had held continuously for twelve years at 
Revenue. a fixed rent without any form of written lease. Thus at the 


b hapacharah vil time of the Settlement of 1842 tenants were roughly divided 
Laget into three classes :— | 
oe OF (i).—Those who had held continuously for many years 
first Togular ata fixed rent and were not lable to ejectment 

enol. in a Civil Court. 
(ii),—Those who cultivated from year to year under fresh 


agreements, 


(1i).—The tenants in brotherhood or bhaydéehdrah villages 
who paid rent atthe same rate (shdmil bach) as 
the members of the brotherhood, and who 
so long as they paid this rate were never 
ejected. 


The rents referred to above as paid in zaminddri villages 
were in the majority of instances paid in cash, but in not a 
few cases, especially in the sotur land in the Ghaggar valley, 
kind rents were common. | 


Previous to the Settlement of 1840-41 the tenant had a 
so far distinct status that he was commonly called a boladar 
or one who held on a verbal agreement (bola). The term 
seems to have originated in, even if it was not confined to, the 
zaminddrt or thekaddri villages. 


At the Settlement of 1840-41 the three classes of tenants 
described above were classified as follows :—claass (3), boladdr 
mukarrar shara bandbola or Inil mukia, i. ¢., tenant paying for 
land cultivated at a fixed rate or “rent, or paying for a fixed 
area of land at a lump rent; class (ii), boladdr harsdla, i. e., 
tenants who held on agreement renewed or renewabla from 
year to year; class (iit) boladdr shémildti, i.e. tenants paying 
only the Government demand at the general bdch rate for 
the village. The first and third classes were in practice not 
liable to greener 80 =“ © they paid the sums due from 
them, while the second ela Sonik a ejected, but owing to 
the desire to increase cultivation and the small value of land 
seldom were. The distinction between the status of the 
different classes of tenants was, however, one not based on any ) 
specified rule or law, but one observed in practice, ee 





Soon ent ot In the Settlement of 1863 the question of definite 
tenant right in fixing the status of different classes of seusite and if a oe 
resulting rights and liabilities came up for decision, and it was 
then that the forms of tenant right in the four ‘southern 
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tahsils of the district were finally moulded. The ordinary divi- CHAP. M1, 
sion into tenants with and without right of occupancy Was [and 
adopted and rules were framed by which to determine Revenue. 
the class into which any particular tenant should fall. They tenant right in 
were as follows :— 1863. 


(7) Tenants who had had no continuous possession or who 
had not. paid rent at fixed rates were declared to 
have no right of occupancy. 


(12) The tenants from whom proprieters had realised profits 
in the shape of rent were, if their possession 
dated from before the Settlement of 1840-41, 
declared to have of right of occupancy, otherwise 
not. 


(tit) Tenants in bhaydehdrah villages who had paid at 
a the village bach rates were, if their possession 
dated from before 1849, declared to have rights 
ef occupancy, otherwise not unless the proprietors 
agreed to confer such rights on them. 


Some of the Ghaggar villages had been exempted from the 
Settlement 1840-41 and had been subsequently settled in 
1852, and the status of tenants as having or not having 
occupancy rights had then been fixed, and this status was of 
course not disturbed in the Settlement of 1863. 


The above rules, however, only disposed of the question 
of status in villages where the tenants had never been in 
the position of proprietors. In villages which had been farmed 
for arrears or transferred by private contract and in which the 
Original owners had sunk to the level of tenants the matter 
required special treatment. The principles adopted in such 
cases were as follows :— 


(+) In villages which had been farmed for arrears of 
revenue the former owners when ir possession 
were declared occupancy tenants. The same rule 
was observed in the case of villages which had 
been forfeited for rebellion or in which the ow- 
ners had transferred the estate subject to their own 

| right to cultivate land therein. 

(it) In the easo of lands transferred in exeeution of decree 
the former owners were declared to have no rights 
of occupancy. | 

The Settlement of 1863 thus extended a large measure of 
protection to tenants and resulted in the creation of a large 
number of ocoupancy tenures, Owing to its late colonization 
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rise im rents, 
CHAP ULC. and development and the comparatively large number of 
land aminddri or pattiddri estates in it a comparatively larve pro- 
Nokeud®., portion of the agricultural operations of the district is carried 


ieaene aes On by tenants and on their well-being the prosperity of the 


s663. district largely depends and the early recognition of this hag. 
no doubt had a beneficial effect on its development. 
<= eng at The payment of rent has of course been customary in- 


meatof sei. saminddrf and patliddri villages sinca the recolonization of the- 
four southern tahsils= but in bhaydcharah villares no: rent in. 
excess of the village hdch rate was taken at the Settlement of 
1840-41, nor in fact till the Settlement of 1863. 

leader The then Sattlement Officer a ypears to have thought that 

village at Settlo- & certain amount of mdlikdna should be received by the pro- 

Montel 1863. prietors ; and probably proprietary richt had been sufficiently 
defined and the value of land had risen sufficiently to induea- 
proprietors to exercise this mark of proprietary right. Very 
few suits were filed on this ground and in nearly all cases: 
the proprietors and tenants by mutual agreement fixed a 
mdlitana of from 25 to 50 per cent. above “the. Government 
demand. Here then we find the status of tenant and that of 
proprietor fully distinguished and the subsequent increase-in the 
value of land and of agricultural produce has brought the distine- 
tion into greater prominence, | 

‘hone de In the Settlement of 1863 not much distinction. a pears tov 

“ale imaee de have been made between tha rents paid by jaoiitieage tenants: 

arr te rent, tenants-at-will, so far as the action of the Settlement Officer 
was concerned. Gradually, however, as the value of land in. 
creased owing to increase of population and a rise in the value 
of agricultural produce the proprietors began to be fully alive to. 
their own interests, and to enhance the rents of tenants-at-will 
and to preserve the distinction between land in which tenants. 


district pay cash rents, kind rents being confined mostly to.the- 
flooded sotar lands whera outturn is precarious. and which are 
held by an unthrifty class of cultivators. and. to lands. irri ted. 

by the canal. The rise in eash rents thus came gradually to. — 
affect a large majority of the tenants-at-will in the. four southern. 
tahsils of the district, especially those in zaminddri villages, Many 
of the occupancy tenants had since Settlement broken uy fresh, 
land in which they had no ocen pancy rights, and this lan, Was a. 
necessity to them as the area held in_ oecupancy- tenure was not 
sufficiently large to support their families; This. acted as an 
inducement to them to accept higher rents, hut: this. Kas not been 
done without a strugele. For several years; past. there hava 


been yearly a large number of ejectment proceedings: instituted 
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right and rise in rents. 


by landlords; and tenants-at-will having come to know full well CHAP. 11, ¢, 
the value of occupancy rights have freely disputed their liability to5a 
to ejectment and claimed such rights. Landlords again were Revenue. 


proceeded to eject them. The a, is of the Settlement has 
now settled doubts as to status, and tenants-at-will are generally 
accepting arise in rent consequent on enhanced assessment. 


The cash rents paid in the tract with which we are dealing 
are very generally paid on area held whether sown or not, this is 
called (agdn khari pari. Kind rentsare taken either by a fixed 
_ Share ot produce (batdi), very commonly one-third, together with 
& certain number of sérs per maund as serina. The fees in kind 
to £amins are given out of asmall quantity which is left out of 
the division. Any balance left after these are paid is again 
divided. Another not uncommon form of rent is that taken by 
appraisement in cash of the landlord’s fixed share of the crop; 
this is called Aankut. In a few cases cash rents are paid by rates 
on area sown, the rates sometimes varying with the crop (kashé 
Aarsdla or jinsi). 


The principles upon which the individuals who were declar- 
ed proprietors in the Settlement of the Sirsd Tahsil in 1852 were 
Selected have already been noticed at length. Such persons 
were declared sole proprietors of their own holdings and joint 
proprietors of the common waste of the village. All other culti- 
Vators in the village sank to the level of tenants (asimés). 


The loss of their incipient proprietary rights by many 
proprietors in the bhaydchdrah villages was to some extent com- 
pensated by a wholesale creation of occupancy tenures, Practi- 
cally all tenants, except those who had settled in a village 
very recently or who occupied a distinctly inferior position, 
were made occupancy tenants in the Settlement of 1852-63, 
all other tenants being declared to be tenants without rights 
of occupancy. This was the case both in the bhaydchdrah 
and in the boluddri villages. The rents of the occupancy 
tenants were also fixed so as to leave the proprietors 
in bhaydchdrah villages a profit (mélikina or biswahddri) of five 
to ten per cent. on the land revenue after paying the revenue 
and cesses due, and of 50 to 100 per cent. in boladdri villages, 
In the latter the proprietor paid cesses out of his mdlikdna. 


The result of the Settlement proceedings was that 66 per 
cent. of the area cultivated at the time was held by occupancy 
tenants, 27 per cent. by tenants-at-will and only 7 per cent. by 
proprietors. After Settlement the tenants rapidly extended 











anxious in face of the extensive grant of occupancy rights at the Aesop 
previous Settlement and in view of new legislation to establish Her aE PS 
the status of their tenants as one without occupancy rights and so rents 


= 
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Land 
Revenue. 


Defont of tha 
- tenants. 


their cultivation at the rates fixed at Settlement and the pro- 


srietors of course made no objection asthe greater the area of 


and brought under cultivation. (nautor) the larger were their 
profits. ‘This state of things continued till the Settlement of 
1879-83 drew near, when the increased competition for, and the 
consequent increased value of, land induced proprietors to stop 
new cultivation exeept at higher rents and to demand higher 
rents for land which had been brought under cultivation since 
Settlement. The tenants in the expectation of a farther grant 


of occupancy rights at Settlement refused to pay higher rents 


and the consequence was a Jarger number of ejectment pro- 
ceedings under the Tenancy Act of 18638, These the tenants met 
with claims for oecupancy rights,, but the Act in question gave 
no substantial support to such claims, and after a proposal for 
special legislation had been negatived the tenants’ claims were in 
the great majority of cases rejected and in respect of lands 


“brought under cultivation after 1868, the tenants had to pay 


Agricnltaral 
Partnership or 


the proprietors’ demands or be ejected and such a step woulk 
have brought many a tenant, whose occupancy holding conferred 
at the previous Settlement was not large enough to support him 
and his family, into the greatest difficulties. 


Except where land is irrigated by the canal or from wells 


ot by floods from the Ghaggar or Joiya, the whole agriculture 
of the district is dependent on the rainfall and is of a simple 
character not requiring any such large expenditure of capital 
or labour as would render it necessary for different cultivators to 
club their resources together with a view to efficient tillage and 
cultivation. The agricultural partnership (/dna or saps) is there- 
fore comparatively rarely found, and is confined to the irrigated 
tracts mentioned above. | 


Several chulas or commensal groups will combine their 


ploughs and oxen in order to cultivate the land owned by one 
or more of the chulas or will take on rent land owned by some ~ 


other family. The share of each chula in the produce of the 
land so cultivated will depend on the number of bullocks 
and men contributed to the association. Hach man and each 
bullock represent one share, the mans share being called. 
ji-fa-hissa. Tho share of a woman or a labourer employed 
for minor operations, such as weeding, ts called Ahurpi- 
ka-hissa; khurpi meaning a hoe. Where each chwa contributes 


a bullock as well as the labour of one man the (dna: 


is termed adhalia and the sharo of such a chula is taken 

as the unit: where no bullocks are contributed by the mem- 

bers of the [dna but procured elsewhere it is called chaw- 

‘hfa and the unit is then tho jréo-Aisse or man’s 
tee 
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In the ease of well irrigation in the Bagar tracts of SHAE. UL ¢: 
the Bhiwani Tahsil the distribution is made on the number _ Land 
of bullocks required to work the Ido charsa or rope and patho e 
bucket. For each ido four pairs of bullocks are required, partuerahtp a 
neither more nor less, and the share of each chula, which “"™ 
contributes one pair with the labour necessary to work 
them, is called chawth while if only one bullock is contributed. 
the share is called athwdl. 


The lands on which ld4nas are employed are- generally 
cultivated with the Kabi crop, except in the case of rice 
on the Ghagyar, and rent is paid by batdi. The owner of 
the soil first takes his share of the prcguee as. batdi rent 
sven if he is himself a member of the (dna, and the. 
balance is then divided among all the chula which have 
contributed to the /dna aceording to any one of the above 
unit shares which may be applicable. 


Lansp Revenve; 
Four Southern Tahstls. 


The attempt which has been already made to-sketch the serenussystem, 
history of the tract now included within the Hissar | 
District prior to the establishment of British rule will pro- 
bably have made it clear ‘that there was no room for 
any definite land revenue system under native rule. It may 
be taken as a leading principle that the larger part of 
tho land revenue which reached the former Native rulers of 
the tract was in tho form of the proceeds of forays by 
bands of armed men. 


So far as there was any system the demand was 
assessed in kind at a very variable proportion of the gross 
produce of the land. The State did not, of course, concern 
itself with the distribution of its demand inside the village 
community, all it looked to was. the realization of that de- 
mand from the community as a whole. 


For many years prior to the British annexation the- 
tract included within the district had been practically a 
deserted waste, and there were neither cultivators to pay 
rayenue nor crops wherewith to pay it, nor any ruling power 
to, collect it. ate 


When first the attention of the British Government , Summary 
was seriously turned to Haridna, in 1810, the country, with 
the exception of the sub-division (pargana) of Hansi and a 
few of the larger villages in other parts of the district, 
was ecithor lying waste, or if occupied was held on a pre- 
carious tenure by recent settlers, unattached by ties of asso- 
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CHAP. III,G. ciation to the soil and ready to fly, at a moment's notice, 
Lana beyond the border. In Hansi even, where the effects of the 
Revenue. ohdlisa famine had been less severely felt, the inhabitants 


Summary 


were mostly found crowded together in masses in the larget 
villages, where they had betaken themselves for the sake 
of mutual security. The smaller villages were completely 
deserted. The change of rule, however, attracted large 
numbers of immigrants, principally from Réjpiiténa, and the 
population rapidly increased while in Hansi the people began 
to leave the large villages and spread themselves once 
sir over the face of the country reoceupying their old 
omes, 


_It was not, however, till 1815 that any attempt was made 
to bring the district under a land revenue settlement. In that 
year a settlement for ten years was efiected by Mr. W. 

ser. This was followed bya five years’ settlement made 
by Mr. Graham in 1825. The latter corresponded with the 
general settlement of 1822 in the provinces to the east of 
the Jumna. In 1830-31 a third settlement for ten years 
was effected, No information is forthcoming as to the basis 
of these settlements. The assessments can have been but 
little more than guesses as there ean have been few, if 
any, collections made under Native rulers to supply any 
standard. | | ; 

The area dealt with in these settlements eorresponded 
more or less closely with the area now included in the four south- 
ern tahsils of the present district with the exception of 
8 Nali circles of the Fatehibdd Tahs{l and the Budhldda 
digas. 

The following table vives statisti t! '3 of th 
first threa acttlements — - 2% seman a 


Rs. 
Highest jama of the first 10 years settlement... 4,25,189 
Do. do. nd 5 de do. «» 4,775,491 
Do. co, Sra 10 do. do, ase 4,98,697 


Average do. — last five years of Srd settle- 
ment aa -. 4,88,609 


The demand of the first settlement from 1815-1825 was 
so high that it exceeded oy almost 20 per cent. the revenue 
which has-in 1890 been fixed for the same villages; but 
high though it was and though the actual collections seem to 
have decreased the demand was increased in tho second and 
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third settlements to such an extent that the assessment fixed mem 


for the same tract in 1890 is 32 per cent. less than the _ land 
average demand for the last five years of the third settlement, viz., pee 
Rs. 4,858,609. Settlements, 


In 1840 the previous assessments of the district were 
revised at the First Regular Settlement effected by Mr. 
Brown. In that year he assessed the tract at Ks. 4,47,315, 
a reduction of Ks. 41,292 below the average demand of 
the previous five years or 84 per cent. This assessment 
was not maintained for reasons which may best be givan 
in Mr. Brown’s own words. In reporting on the settlement 








53 | effected, he 
| reference to 
Ra, Ba, | 
™ the record of 
1253 4,651,916 | ion pest years, the 
124 4,50,356 19,247 | ances 
seal | the district 
1235 50,624 5,660 
" | | for the last 
1236 4,687,113 25,312 | 15 years 
Soar 4 4,73,524 46,796 | which had 
1238 5,17,494 | 9,978,960 | been either 
: 60.31 8.367. [ame Causa dt unin abel remitted, or 
1259 casted al partial failure proposed tor 
10, 4,069,984 2,23,870 | J remission on 
isl. 4,717,655 423,205 | A total failure andfamine, @ccount of 
124 17,127 8,137 bad seasons 
Hal melts or had = ac- 
143, 4,865,078 | 2,50,817 | Abad season and partial crued from 
1244 4,091,337 13,906} other causes 
1245 «| 4,898,977]  8,69,141 | Am almost total failerc. ae ai emit 
ms $86,718 1,62,225 t partial failure through- | 
1247... | 503,013] 84,079 mes 





Morz.—To tho above 15 yesra may ba added the year 1232 F. 6, 
when the fallare was also so total that nota fraction of revenue was 
collected, the whole having been remitted, and the last year 1249 
F. S. when o balance equal to that of L247 F. 5., scorued from a 


“ From this returnit appears that out of the 15 years seven 
were years of total or partial failures attended each year by 
heavy balances Sees to annas 8 pies 34 on the jama 
of the whole seven or if the antecedent and succeeding years 
of 1232 and 1248 FS. be added, that nine years out of the 
17 were marked by the same recurrence of casualties of seasons, 
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A portion of the balances of 1286 and 1237 F. S. will also ¥* 
be found to be ascribed to the samo cause, and probably justly, 
- but there was no general failure in these years. The return 

if exhibited for the same period in the form inserted in the 
pargane remarks will stand as follows :— | 






= $$$ 


Average jamal Avorage col- | Avorage gata Averagacol- | Average jama | Average cole 
of15 years | lection for | of ten years lection for of five yoara loction for 
from Ls to|) the same =| from 1235 to the same from 1245 to. the came 
lai7 F 6. period af 1447 P.-E, period of La? FP. S., tied of — 
inclusive, LS years, inclusive. ton yours, inclusive. | five yenru, 


= ' 








Ra, Ba, Ra, Rs. Rs. | Tha. 
4,87, 576 3,509,882 409,052 | 8,05,735 4,583,600 9,20,610° 











If therefore the results of the last five, ten or fifteen 
years were to be assumed as the probable or possible outturn 
of the ensuing corresponding periods, and as the district will 
always be exposed to these casualties more or less, there is ne 
reason why they should not be, it will be obvious that the 
lately revised demand of Rs. 4,47,315 would have been either 
above or below the mark, above the means of realizations in. 
an indifferent season, and below what has been realized up to. 
a late period with a trifling balance in a good one. The 
remission would have probably continued at the same rate and 
scale as before, and if remissions were allowed in some years, 
the State would fairly be entitled toa higher scale of revenue 
in others, than that assessed. But apart from these considerations, 
arguments can scarcely be needed to prove that a system of 
revenue which makes a balance on account of casualties the 
rule, and asteady enforcement and collection of the demand 
almost the exception, must be grossly unsuited to the condition 
and circumstances of the part of the country in which it is — 
maintained. Without entering into details it may be sufficient 
for me to state from my own experience as well as from tho 
past fiseal history of the district, that these repeated remissions. 
have had mischievous effects on industry and improvement, 
and that when the method in which they were unavoidably 
estimated and carried into‘effect in each year comes be 
examined in detail, it will be found to haye been a mera 
juggle between the Tahsil Officers and Meu pene: It is not 
to be inferred from this, that the several remissions were 
uncalled for or unnecessary.’ The people would not pay their 
full revenue at its former standard in a deficient season. No 
means have uTnenno preeen tal themselves in that part of the coun. 
try for compelling them to do so orfor preventing the general _ 
or partial abandonment of the district, and their elopement 


— 





6 
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into the Foreign States on the frontier, which a strict enfores- 
ment of the demaud onsuch an occasion would have assuredly 
given rise to, and the several local Revenue authorities through- 
out this periud have accordingly found themselves under the 
necassity of giving in, in succession, to a system which no one 
of them could possibly have approved of. The only remedy 
which presented itself for thie state of things for the future 
period seemed to be a free and full descent in the scale of 
revenue demand on the part of the Government to a standard 
‘sufliciently light to cover these casualties of season as far as 
they can be previded for by ordinary calculation and the 
substitution of an average of profit and loss for the State as 
well as for the people in the place of nominal demand and 
irregular remissions. The average collection of the Inst ten 
years from 1238 to 1247 FS. Scere a fair basis to proceed 
upon in forming this estimate...la the ordinary run of chances, 
the advantage in it lay altogether on the side of the people, 
as the period in question comprises two disastrous years of 
almost total failure, five years of general failures, varying in 
their extent and magnitude, and only three in which the full 
revenue was realized with comparatively trifling balances, a suc- 
eession of casualties which are scarcely likely to be crowded 
into any similar succeeding period. It may also be borne in 
mind that the total revenue demand for the district during 
this period as a whole was far from being high or exorbitant 
although in its parts it stood greatly in need of equalization. 


“Jn the preceding paragraph the averages for the whole 
district are Even. As fe gain, villages were necessarily excluded 
as a elass from the calculations preliminary to the second 
revision of settlement, a similar return of averages for tho 
birdni portion of the district alone is subjoined. 
























1 a E -] 
verage jama : : Average jam Average col- 
of 15 years of five years | jection for- 
from 12735 tk tho same from 1243 to |) the came 
i247 F. S., i 1247 F.5., perio: of 
loclusira., Te, ive years, 
Rs Ra, 





First revised joma exclusive of the cangl villages Ra. 3,49,416, 

Tn the course of the distribution of the sum in the 4th 
column on each pargana a surplus of Rs, 10,276 or 4 per 
gent, over and above the sum total of ten years averaye 
collections remained in the sum total of the pargana jamas, 


CHAP. 111, 0, 
Land 
Revenue. 

Summary 
Qettlhmentz, 
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CHAP. Il, and as the furthest necessary limit of liberal reduction had y 
Lana been reached in the latter, the demand was ultimately and . 

Revenue. finally fixed at Rs. 2,598,255 being at a reduction of 37} per 

| ccc cent. below the average standard cf the last five years, 

“The principles followed in the parganawdr and mauzdwdr 
distribution of this demand are noted in the pargana remarks 
severally. The result of the 2nd revision for the bdrdni 
portion of each pergone is subjoined. 























: = ; ] — ——— 
1 | ie 33 6 ? 
a ccaa | e552. 
d ‘hh — 
7 23 Sess | S20Ze 
Pargana. o— . Beg ; 25 Z-- 
cea | 2e53s pa58y 
Es" | ¥582| 258Se 
Ra. Bs, A. | Ra. &, 
Haval 79,568 714 
Toubam 66,545 | 5 6% 
Gewanl 20,492 5 bt 
Babal 50031) aus 29 
Barwala 18,871 25 54 lt 
Bilssir a 65,415 vs 113 
Agroha ae 10,428 93 8 ia 
Patebibid ... 0,762 64 14 = 
Total 





2, 47,979 gol Te 





| “The assessment ofthe = 
demand for the ade canal villages having at the ay 
. | ‘the district, } undergone alter- 
ation, the demand for the 
Doeeamaiarnriag ietmamrrcerer tee, 2) district stands as per 


margin. 


7 Mr. Brown's settlement 
3,860,200 dealt with practically the 
same ares as had been dealt 
ae the tre yeast sramage —Fikis ce isis Wo tae wae ve 
cluded the whole of the present Nali circles of Tahsil 
Fatehabid formerly in Tahsils Fatehdbéd and Barwila, the 


Budhlida wdga and certain vi T ; 
Hansi which will be dealt wi a ble ahsils Bhiwdni and 
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a+, In the ‘appended table the highest demands of the 
CHAP.THS gost three settlements and the demand of the Settle 


¢ 
pant, ment of 1840 are collated and the demand fixed I 
-gommarythe Setileoment of 1860 is added for comparison. The 
Reltlements. table is drawn up by assessment circles as now con- 
stituted and not by the old parganas, The remarks made 


by Mr, Brown already quoted and the table now given 
will show how excessive, judged by the standard of subsequent 
assessments, the three early assessments of the district were. 

“the Sunmory  Lheir working was, as would be expected, most un- 

“Gettlement,  gatisfactory. ‘The demand was so exorbitantly high that 
balances were the rule and full collections the exception, 
and the frequent remissions demoralized both the officials 
and the people. There had been a rush of immigrants 
when a settled Government was first established in the 
tract under our rule and the district was for a long 
time a place of refuge when disturbances took place in 


the neighbouring States. Cultivators had increased rapidly, — 7 
4 


especially in the Bhur or Bagar tracts. The demand was 
fixed with but little consideration of the casualties of the 
‘geason so common in this district, and when in bad 
years the cultivators were pressed for revenue they moved 
off into the Native States from which they had originally come. 
Taking an average over 15 years from 1825 to 1839, 
ficures given in the extract quoted above from Mr, Brown's report 
_ show that collections fell short of the assessment by 28 per cent. ~ 
The following statement gives details of the working of the 
second and third settlements in various tracts. The statement 
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The asseysment wasin facta faree. No means-of enforcing CHAP. Myo. 
payment from the then shifting population ever ready to fiy Land 
ysyond the border existed if in any season they found the Woacnl 
British money rates press more heavily than the collections in the Sammary 

kind made by the neighbouring Native States, The: collection S*“eme™ 

of the revenue, in fact was, as the Settlement Officer of 1840 

@xpresses it, “a mere yearly juggle between the Tahail. Officers 

and the people.” In the sandy tracts to the west, another 

enuse tended to eause fiuctuations.of revenue. The soil, though. 

productive in good years, and especially after having been 

fallow for several years, is very easily exhausted. The settlers 

from Bikaner would at firat plouch up. every acre, leaving: not 

a corner of their allotment uncultivated. This would continue 

for a few years, until the land was exhausted, and then the 

Bigris would leave their villages and seek a new settlement 

elsewhere, sure of finding waste land on every side only waiting 
- be brought under eultivation. On this subject Mr, Brown 
_ Wrote in 1840 thus:—"The usual fate of the Bhur tracts 
throughout Upper India is observable in this (Toshdm) and. the 
three other older established parganas of this class in this 
district (Siwini, Bahal, Hissdr). The emigrants finding a soil 
which had lain fallow for very many years previously, and — 
being encouraged by a _ succession of favourable seasons 
ploushed up every available bigak. The soil being easily 
exhaustible, began then to fail them, and the inhabitants to 
desert under the increasing pressure of the revenue demand, 
which desertion had rapidly increased, sinee new tracts of fresh 
land were thrown open to them by the gradual occupation of 
Agroha and Fatehabad.” 


Upon the state of things the First Regular Settlement — First Reguing 
of the land revenue was commenced in 1839-40 by Mr, Se#ement. 
Brown. As has been already stated he first fixed a demand 
of Ks. 4,47,315 based on the avernge demands of previous 
years. But as shown in the extract from Mr. Brown’s report 
already quoted, in the course of his investigations he became 
convinced of the impossibility of assessing the country so highly and 
that owing to the nature of the soil and climate, and’ the 
eharacter of the people, heavy balances were inevitable except 
under circumstances which experience had shown to be most 
exceptional. In fact Mr. Brown’s first assessment was followed 
at once by a partial failure of crops and the new demand 
fell into balance immediately to the extent of some 14 per 
eent. He accordingly again revised his assessments with a 
view to reducing them in bdrdni villages basing his calculations. 
this time not on previous average demands but on previous. 
average collection. At the same time the assessments of the. 
canal villages were raised, the previous ones having been 
made as if no canal irrigation existed. 





CHAP. mi, Oo. 
Land 


es, 


Tha canal vil- 
lages. 





The Canal Villages. [Pant A. 


The following table shows the general result of Mr. 
Brown's assessments as announced ;— } 











| Average 7 alee Avornge \" | 
demand of | phase demand collections 184 erie pebiss 
PE oom ony lot 1330-99, I bar pretend 1899, | 1840, 















Ra. | Ra, | Ha, Ra, \ Ea. Ra, 

Barini villages «| 416,581 | 2,47,979 | 4,11,047 | 2,55,945 9,409,416 | 2,565,255 
| F 

Canal villages Te 78,072 67, 756 76,062 64,662 97,809 [ 1,281,045 

3,450,200 


Total ... | 4,93,653.| 8,05,735 | 4,869,609 | 3,20,610| 447,515 | 


The estimate for the bdrdni villages was Rs. 2,47,979, 
but in distributing the demand tho total assessment for those 
villages came out at Rs. 2,58,255 being 4 per cent. over the 
actual average collections of the previous 10 years and less 
than one per cent. over those of the previous five. Thenew 
demand was 87 per cent. under the old demand, 


In the villages irrigated from the Western Jamna Canal 


Mr. Brown raised the demand far above the previous avera 


collections and even 50 per cent. over the previous demand, 
As noted above those villages had been previously assessed as 
if no canal existed, and it was only at this settlement that. 
a share of the large profits made on the irrigated lands was 
claimed for Government. Care was taken to base the 
demand on the area actually irrigated from year to year, 
but the revenue rate was fixed with regard to the revenue 
paid in the Rohtak District upon sugarcane and other rich 
crops. Ihe demand was in all probability far in excess of 
what the villages should have been assessed at. 


In the table given on page 238 Mr. Brown's final assess 
a 4 the various parts of the district have been given 
In detal 


The following table shows the rates of incidence pet 
mere of these assessments on the areas cultivated at that 
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time and on the mdlguzdri areas :— OHAP. i 
Land — 
Revenue. 
The COehE 
Bees | cota pernee, | Memecieer |: decom eae 
Ria, o. P. Ha, a. p. 
Pahl +. | Bahdil Baigar o 4 8 
Bhiwani ... = 
| Tushim «= | Alirain ns o 5 4 
Bigar Wostern 0G 8 
| Haridne ... ans 0 Oo 
Hind 3st... . | Hina .. “| | 
(| Canal 2 10 
‘ - on 0 6 0.8.1 
Hissir one a8 Siwdot ... H. Higar and 
| | Haridus, 0 5 039 
213 6 
Barwila o 9 2 0 910 
065 4 0238 
Patehibid | 
0321 
a= pul 
- he table given in tho extract quoted from Mr. Brown's 
Settlement Report on page 237 shows the assessments made 
by him for each of the parganas then in existence. The he pargana 


table on page 238 exhibits the same assessments arranged *1.iy=uea 


by the modern assessment circles. It will be well to 
make a few remarks regarding Mr. Brown's parganawdr 
assessments. | 


In pargana Toshim, which corresponded with the pre- 
sent Westorn Harid4na and part of the Amrain Bagar 
eircles of Tahsil Bhiwani, Mr. Brown fixed his assess- 
ment at 14 per cent. below the average collections of 
the last five years, and in pargana Bahl corresponding 
with the present Bahdl Baigar and part of the Amrain 
Bagar circles of Bhiwéni, at 7 per cont. below the same 
average. 


CHAP, IIT. 6, 


Land 
Revenua. 


The porjana- 


in 1940. 
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In regard to pargana UHansi Mr. Brown wrote that 
searcely a third of the tract was cultivated, that population 
had decreased by emigration, and that, after allowing for 
inferiority of soil and produce, the tract was not in a pros- 
perous state. This he aseribed mainly to tho unsettled 
nature of the people, who on the occurrence of bad seasons, 
or on pressure brought for the payment of the revenue, 
moved off with all that belonged to them into the neigh- 
bouring Native States; also the excessive demand of the 
first settlement which caused a high demand in all sue- 
ceeding settlements, and to the vicious revenue system which 
prevailed. Mr. Brown reduced the demand by 47 per cent. 
and fixed it at 8 per cent. below the average collections — 
of the previous 10 years and 44 per cent. below the average 
collections of the previous five, 


The Siwani pargana corresponding to the modern South- 
ern Bigar circle of Hissir was for the most pirt a traoé 
of light sandy “bhir.” Mr. Brown's remarks on this kind 
of soil have been already quoted, and in this pargana Mr, 
Brown assessed at 45 per cent. below the previous demand 
and. less than 1 per cent. under the average collections of 
the previous 10 years and 5 years. 


In pargana Hissar, which corresponded to the modern 
Northern Bagar and Hariina circles of Hissar inclusive of 
the canal tract,Mr. Brown found that the population was 
composed principally of igri settlers and other foreign 
immigrants who oceupied its waste lands on the resumption 
of the country by the British Government. It was the 
pargana last abandoned after the famous chalisa famine and 
the first re-oceupied, and it contains more traces of its 
original inhabitants of the Jat and Ranghar caste than the 
other parganas except Hinsi, the inhabitants of which as a 
body maintained their footing throughout. In 1843 the 
cultivation was half the total area; the first demands had 
been comparatively light as compared with Hiinsi, and the 
tract had advanced in prosperity more steadily. The collee- 
tions had been made with little difficulty and for those 
times the balances which amounted to about 37 per cent. 
of the demand were considered trifling. The new revenue 
was therefore bassed on the collections without any further 
deduction such as was given in other places. 


In pargana Barwila corresponding to the Tlaridna cirele 
of the late Barwala Tahsil, about one-third of the area waa 
cultivated in 1840 and the population was very sparse as 
there were few foreign settlers. The revenue demand of 
former settlements had been very moderate, and in striking 
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eonstrast to the Hadnsi Tahsil: and the balances amounted OnAP. Dr 
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Having regard to the progressive nature of the tract 
Mr. Brown assessed the revenue at 22 per cent. below the 





ge average demand of the past 5 years, but 25 per cent. over tho 


i 


e 


4 


~ eollections of the past 10 years. 

Of the Fatehtbid pargana, corresponding to the present 
Bigar cirelo of Fatehatad, Mr. Brown wrote that it con- 
sisted of the lightest quality of bhszr or loose sand; but 
the revenue demand of former settlements had fallen far 
short of the rapid inerease in population and in cultivation 
and was felt as a very moderate demand. Mr. Brown, 
while taking into consideration the probable deterioration of 
soil in a bhgr or Bagar tract, raised the new demand to 
4 per cent. over the demand of the previous 5 years 
and to 65 per cent. over the collections of the previous 
10 years; and he considered that this demand still left 
the tract underassessed with reference to its capabili- 
ties, and the certainty of their being speedily taken advan- 
tage of. 

The Avroha pargana included the present Haridna 
eirele of Fatehtbid and also some villages in Tahsil Hissir. / 
Settlers had resorted to the tract in any numbers only ~~ 
within the 15 years before 1840; and there had been a 
rapid improvement, so that the revenue demand was greatly 
below the seale of assessment of similar parts of the district. 
The tract lay between the older settled parganas to the 
east and the extensive waste tracts in the Bhatti territory 
to the west: and Mr. Brown fixed the new demand as a 
medium between the higher assessment of the former and 
the very low terms which must necessarily prevail in the 
latter. He did not base his demand on the collections, 
as remissions had been given without consideration of the 
moderation of the demand. He fixed it at 94 per cent. 
over the 10 years’ average collections and 7 per cent. over 
the average demand of the previous 5 years. 


CHAP. III, 0. | 
Dana was given in 1845 by an order from which the following ia 


eas. 
Orders on the 


First 


Settlement 


Transfer ted 
Fill 
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The sanction. of Government to Mr. -Brown's settlement 


an extract: “The very large reductions made in this district 
were most wise and successtul. It was vain to expect in 
such a country and such an arid climate that a high rate 
of assessment, which was paid for a few years when the 
surrounding country was in a distracted state and the 
argana for the time a place of refuge for the neighbour- 
food and when the soil was fresh and peculiarly productive, 
should be maintained when the introduction of order and 
settled rule in the vicinity withdrew a part of the popula- 
tion and when the soil had become exhausted. There is every 
reason to believe that the lightness of the present assessment 
will tend to fix the population, giving them habits of industry and 
application, and will confer on landed property a value that 
has long been unknown. The principles on which Mr. 
Brown fixed his assessment appear so fair and liberal that 
his jamas should not be reduced except on proof of some 
permanent error or miscaleulation.” 


Such was the first settlement worthy of the name which 
Haridina received at the hands of the British Government, 
The expectations entertained about it were fully realized. At 
the time the people considered it fair and moderate 
and the memory of “Brun Sahib” is yet invoked by the 
zamindar who wishes to impress on one the impossibility of 
any enhancement. He is looked back to with great respect 
as the first who conferred a definite title to land and confirmed 
it by a fair assessment of revenue. 


Out of 664 villages at that time in the four 
southern tahsils of the district as now constituted Mr. 
Brown settled 442. The parts not settled by him were as 
follows :— 


(i) Twenty-four villages added to the district from Rohtak 
in 1861, 


(ii) The Nali circle of the old Barwila Tahsil. _ 


(iii) The Nali circle of the old Fatehabdéd Tahsfl, 
These two circles now form the Tohdna Wali 
and Rattia Nali circles of the new Fatehabdd 


(iv) Twelve villages received from Jhind in 1861, 


Of the first group 18 villages (now 22 estates) arain the 
Bhiwéni Tahsil and form the Eastern Hariina circle of 


that tahsil, and 6 villages are in Hausi. Thirteen (now 
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(14) of the Bhiwani villages and the 6 Hansi villages, in al] CHAP.1,G 
19 (now 20 estates) were settled by Mr. Mills in the settlee tana ® 
ment of the Rohtak District in 1840 for a period of 30 pga or 
years up to 1870. village, 
In the Rohtak villages there had becn four settlements 
prior to that in 1840. The highest demands for the 13 
hiwadoi villages had been as follows :— 7 








Rs. 
First Settlement wee + )~—CO B52 83447 
2nd ~—s do Rea: ote 1825-29 16,311 
3rd_—s do. a aee: 1830-34 16,349 
4th do. ” ibs 1835-39 17,465 


_ Mr. Mills’ first assessment for these villages was Rs. 15,075, 
but this he subsequently reduced to Rs. 9,991. The six 
villages which subsequently went to Tahsil Hansi were 
assessed at the same time at Rs. 3,714, making a_ total 
of Kis, 13,705 for the 19 Rohtak villages (now 20 
estates) settled by Mr. Mills) The other five Bhiwani 
villages (now 8 estates) transferred in 1861 from Rohtak 
had been confiscated from the Nawab of Jhajjar in 1857 
and had been summarily settled for a period to expire in 
1870 with the settlement of the adjoining villages effected 
by Mr. Mills. 


The Nili circles of the Barwdla and Fatehdbad Tahsils The sai om. 
(now the single Fatehabid Tahsil) could not be settled in “™ 
1840 by Mr. Brown together with the rest of the district 
because of the uncertainty of the boundary line between the 
Hariina tract and the Patiila State, and also because 
Government wished to have the Ghaggar villages under 
observation for some years prior to granting them a settle- 
ment for a long period. The history of the boundary dispute 
which was not finally settled until 1856 has been given in 
& previous chapter of this work. Up to 1850 the revenue 
of the Rohi or bdrdni villages was collected on short 
summary sottloments made by Mr. Brown, Mr. Mackenzie, and 
Mr. Dumergue; and the Sotar villages which were subject 
to the Ghaggar floods were under kiam management, though 
their revenue was shown in the rent roll at a fixed sum which 
was never fully collected. 
The rates used from year to year in assessing the idm 
_ demand varied from Re. 1-9-6 to Rs. 2-6-6 per acre, the latter 
y being considered the customary or normal rate. The demand 
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CHAP, II, 0. so assessed was excessive; cven now in. Tahsil Sirsa with a , 
e Land large area of rice land, the collections under a system of 
Revenue. fluctuating assessment gives only an average incidence of 
cles. Re, 1-2-10 per acre. It was during this time of exorbitant 
demands that many of the Nali villages passed from the 
hands of the Pachhadds into the ‘hands of the Skinners and 
the Kaniingos of Hinsi. In 1850 Mr. Thomason, Lientenant- - 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, visited Hissir and 
ordered a regular settlement of the Rohi villages for a period 
corresponding with that of the rest of the district, that is 
up to 1860. He maintained the existing arrangements for 
the Sotar villages; but on his second visit to the Bhatti 
territory, when he recorded the “ Memorandum regarding 
the Bhatti territory ” referred to in para. 43 of Mr. Wilson’s 
Sirsa Settlement Report, the orders passed for the Sotar lands of 
Sirsa (vide para. 13 of the Memo.) were made applicable to 
the Hariana tract, on the ground that it was impolitie to : 
retain on the books the old excessive demand, and annually 
to write off the difference between it and the idm col- 
lections. Experience had by this time shown that the rates 
demanded for the Sotar lands were excessive; and a fair 
revenue was now to be fixed with some reterence to the average 
collections of past years. | 





Under these orders the Nali cireles of Barwdla and 
Fatehabid were settled for the unexpired portion of Mr. 
Brown's settlement. This settlement was made (with the 
exception of five villages) by Mr. Dumergue in 1852. No 
report of this settlement isextant but the following table 
shows the assessments made, anl those of the subse- 
quent settlement of 1860-63 are added for the sake of 
comparison :—- 


q 1852. 1860-63, 
a 7 al Raised eae 
Fatehabad, Nali Barini ... ww» 6,814 . 6,168 
. » Sotar ..  «. 40,919 30.195 


Barwala o.  saTranl: 4; oeag | 15,751 
iS »  sotar \ 20,688 J 9,855 


The 12 villages received from Jhind in 1861 were sum- 
marily settled till 1863. tr 


: ’ 
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There is not much information as to how the above CHAP. II, C. 
settlements worked. Between 1840 and 1863, the date 1an4 
of the First Revised Settlement, 68 villages changed acerca 
hands in Tahsils Hissar, Hansi, Fatehibéd and Barwala; sywuements ot 
but of these 47 villages *1 the Nali tract, 25 Sotar and 1840 and 1853, 
22 Barani were sold between 1840 and 1860, either volun- 
tarily or on decrees of court, or for balances of land 
revenue. These sales were, however, mostly the result of 
“ famine of 1850-51 and cannot be ascribed to the settlement 
of 1852. 


No villages were sold in Tabsils Hansi and Hissdr for 

balance and only 12 villages changed hands in these tahsils. 

» In Barwala and Fatehd4bad nine villages were sold for 
balance or other causes. 


The only remissions granted during the currency of Mr, 
Brown’s settlement amounted to Rs. 9,926 m 29 villages, 
mostly in the Hariina tract. 


- The period of the settlements effected by Messrs. fe 
Brown and Dumergue expired in 1860. Before that date isco.6s. 
various kinds of adversities appear to have befallen 
the district. And after the mutiny the impression appears 
to have been that the demand should be reduced. Before 
1860 an enquiry was made into the circumstances of villages, 
the revenue of which appeared to call for immediate re- 
- duction, The enquiry was condueted by General Van Court- 
landt, the Collector. 


The result was that the assessment was increased 
by Rs. 2,928 in 17 villages and decreased by Rs. 10,008 
-, 12 villages. And the Summary Settlement thus 
effected remained in force till 1863, thus filling the 
interval between the expiration of the First Regular 
Settlement and the completion of the First Revised 
Settlement. | 


The following table gives some details of the alterations 
‘ made in the Summary Settlement i— 


_ 
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4 
OBAP, III, c. ! SUMMARY FrrThe. | Revenue 
—— ment, 1900-68. before 
— Fand TausiL., Circle, iva) tettle- 
Revenue. | mentof — 
Summary Inorease. | Decrense, | 1665, 
Seattle meant, 
1560-44. i = SS | ee ee eee 
Rs Rr, Re. 
jar oon aia fae 60 d : 
Bhirial ana abe aba ben 4 ae ! o08t 
Western Harifna .,. 18,990 
Total iat a i | 60) | 60,018 
—_—_————— [SS ace 
Hinal ih ui tie Harlina ,,, oD 1,635 | 6,502 1,60,209 
— eee eee ee 
|—~Bager ti 1,075 S65 
< Hissdr . a 
Hariina T25. TSO 66.239 


Total iw. 











Harlin , * 34,105. 

Barwils oil hia u) igor 5 Se 
| Malt a 23,688 

Total one dndade ‘ 63,743 

agar 105 | 24,765 

Fatebabad wu Harlios an Tai6 
Bali 473 1,736 46,826 














The increase taken in the Summary Settlement was 
confined to the Jedrdni villages, the decrease in MHiinsi was 
given only im canal villages which certainly needed it, and 
in Fatehabdd only in Nali_ villages. The object in view 
was merely the relief of villages overassessed, and this explaica 
why in the Barwala Tahsil and in the Fatehabad, Bégar 
ie Hariana. where cultivation had largely increased and 
the capabilities of the tract had improved there was no 
enhancement of revenue. ; i 





ia ns ds ate * 
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With the exception of 24 villages, now 28 estates, trans- CHAP. », Tit, 8. 
ferred from the Kohtak District in 1861 already referred to Land 
above, of which 22 from the present Eastern Hariana circle ed heathen l= 
of the Bhiwdni ‘Tahsil and 6 are in the FEastern Haridna Settlement, 
circle of the Hansi Tahsil, and of the Kudhlada i/éga trans- 
ferred to this district from Karnal in 1889, the whole of the 
tract included in the four southern tahsils of the district 
was settled by Munshi Amin Chand in 1862-63. A variety 
of causes most prominent, among which was the destruction 
of records in the mutiny, tended tocomplicate the settlement 
proceedings, but the whole was completed and reported in 
1864 when sanction was solicited for the assessment made 
for a period of 30 years from Kharif 1863. 





After further correspondence final orders were issued in 
1872, sanctioning the assessments for a period of 20 years only 
from Kharif 1863. 


The following extract from Mr. Anderson’s final report of 
the recent settlement of the four southern tahsils of the district 
clearly explains the basis and detailed results of Amin Chand’s 
settlement. “He (the Settlement Officer) divided the district 
into three circles, Hariina, Bagar and Nali, and these large 
divisions and names have been retained in the present 
sessment, though it has been found convenient to subdivide 
them and treat the subdivision as circles. His revenue rates 
hid based on the rent rates prevailing in the zamfnddri 
es of the Skinner family for land sown, from which 
bis dnote one-fourth for cesses and bad seasons, and half . 
of the balance was the revenue rate. He did not fix 
rates for different soils, though a record was made of 
soils, but he subdivided his circles into classes and fixed 
rates for each class. He made the same deduction for the 
uncertainty in the supply of canal water and in the inun- 
dations on the Ghaggar; and a _ deduction of one-half 
the rent in the villages on the Joiya, where though the 
soil was better the inundation was even more uncertain 
than on the Ghaggar. He did not assess by a special 
rate, the well-irrigated land except in the Nali, and his 
rate there was one rupee an acre. In order to provide 
pasturage for the plough cattle, he deducted and left un- 
assessed one-fourth of the entire area of each viliage ; 
the deduction was made from waste as far as possible, and 
any deficiency was made up from the cultivated area 
fter making this deduction he assessed on the excess waste 
oné anna per acre, except in the Nali tract, where in 
consequence of the large profits made by Pachhaddshe put on 1} 
annas. The rates fixed for the various circles aro given in 
the following table :— 
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“Munshi Amin Chand not only found that he could 
not raise the revenue, but that a reduction was absolutely 
necessary. ‘he principal ground was that the standard of 
the Government demand had, since the settlement of 1840, 
been reduced from two-thirds to one-half of the net assets. 
But besides that reason the district had suffered misfortunes 
in the mutiny and had been impoverished by the famine of 
1860-1861, and mortality among men from cholera and among 
cattle from want of fodder. He was of opinion that as 
rood seasons were the exception and not the rule, and as 
the district was isolated and markets difficult to reach, it 
was overassessed, especially in the canal and sotar tracts, 
and he noted especially the gradual, but constant “deteriora- 
tion in the soil of the agar circle. The rates gave a 
demand for the district of Rs. 4,15,489, but the revenue 
fixed was Rs. 4,10,226. The following statement gives the 
revenue of each circle just before and after the  settle- 
ment of 1863; it includes revenuefree grants and 
also the villages not under settlement, so if does not 


} 
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azreo with the statement at page 28 of Amin Chand’s OHAP. 117, , 
Report :— Lacd 


Revenve. _ 
SS Oe ee ———SSSSSSS ——————— — ———— = Firat Re ia - “| 
Revenue led 
“=e before after 
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| Ra. Bs, 
plier, ae ie ce | 4808S 40,240 
Bhiwani ‘aioe aan ani hon , 13,330 11,600 
4 Hariana fae om ee 1 
| 21,106 01,166° 
35,006 31,966 
Total Tabsil «4. 61,151 72,206 
| — —_—S—= 
* ' 156,493 | 1,388,023 

nai at abe r Cty Barid i ba r 

i | 3,716 3,716 





| 160,200) —1,41,780 
Bagar are eae nh a 44,065 40,433 
Hariina . es va = 66,289 49,453 




















Total Tahsil  .. £9,855 

( Hariata ... re bh ate 32,875 

Barewals wee a | will tens Yim a wee 23,606. 
Total Tahsil =... 56,431 
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“nn «The reductions in the Bagar of Bhiwdni were 


Stenue. certainly called for in spite of a large increase im 
| Firs Ravised cultivatzon. Even now in 1890 the demand for the Bagar 
Sclilements circle in this tahsil is less than what was fixed in 

1840. I doubt if any reduction was necessary in the 
Western Haridna. The Eastern Haridna was not under 
setttlement. 


“In no part of the Hansi Tahsil was there an increase. 
Even in Eastern Hariana, the richest part of the district, 
where cultivation had doubled, a slight decrease was allowed. 
Some decrease in the canal villages both of Héansi and of 
Hissir was necessary; but the reductions given in the 
Summary Settlement had been largely in such villages. 
In every part of Hissar a reduction was made. There had 
not been so much increase in cultivation as in Hansi, the 
tahsil was partly Bigar, and the decrease of 10 Qper cent. 
was justifiable, There was in my opinion no necessity -for 
the reduction in the Barwila, Hariina, where cultivation 
had largely increased. The reductions on the Nili circles . 
both of Fatehabad and barwdla were required, but these 
circles had been already partly relieved by the Sum- 
mary Settlement. In the Bagar and Hariana of Fateh- 
abid there was an increase, but it arose from resump- 
tions of revenue-free grants and not from enhanced assess- 
ments. 


“In the whole tract under settlement there had been 
an increase of over 33 per cent. in cultivation, but one- 
fifth of this increase, or about 6 per cent. of the whole 
cultivation remained unassessed to supply the deficiency in waste 
required for pasturage. After taking the increase in cul- 
tivation int» consideration Amin Chand still reduced the demand 
by 124 per ceut. 


“I doubt whether this reduction was necessary, and 
think that the existing demand might have been maintained 
and relief given in the Bigar, Canal and N&li tracts by an 
increased assessment in the Hariana tract.’ 


Working cf The assessment being light worked very well. The 
the seltlement, following table gives details of the suspension and remissions 


granted during the currency of the settlement ;— 
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Rabi 1869 {| 
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S51 
Rabi 1870 | Da ..| 765 300 ro | 175 ; 
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‘ Fatobabad | 9:107| 11] 3,107 Do. - 
[| Bhiwani... | 6825 | 18| 6825 |Toendotis7é) 
Rabi 1854 i Hicsi ...| 1992) 6] 1,802 November 18S4|  “* 





Barwila ...| 4779 | 25 - Do. : vee 








In 1871 the Deputy Commissioner had asked for 
the suspension of a large sum, but in reducing it to 
Rs. 24,986 (as above) the Commissioner pointed that while 
¢he rainfall of the past four years had been scanty, and the 
scarcity in 1868-69 approximated to a famine, still the crops 
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Yomir. mt, oof 1871 had generally been up to a fair average, that 


village assets had increased and that the settlement 
was made purposely light in view of these repeated 
droughts. The demand then suspended was collected in the next 
kharif. | 


The 24 villages (now 28 estates) which had been 
transferred from Rohtak and had not been settled by Amin 
Chand remain to be dealt with. As already stated 19 
of these villages now forming 20 estates had been settled by 
Mr. Mills in 1840 for a period of 30 years. The demand 
for the 19 villages had onee been as high as Rs, 26,556. _ 
Mr. Mills reduced the demand to Ks. 13,707. 

The revision of the settlement was made in 1870 for 
the remaining period of Amin Chand’s settlement in the rest 
of the district. . 


ee 





a. ee 


Tnoidanca The statement in the 





Area of 7 . 5. i : 
eultiva- ae epic margin compares the state 
tion. ss tion. of cultivation at the 


two periods. Though cul 
| tivation had more than 
: | @® | esp doubled all over and in 
1840 ... 21,005 13.707 010 3 S0MG Cihses had increased 
| almost four-fold, the  re- 
venue was not raised, 
and in one village where 
cultivation had doubled it 
was reduced. The resources had increased, but the object 
of the revision was apparently the reduction of the revenue 
where necessary and not its enhancement where possible. A 
comparison was made not with the circumstances of 1840 
when the settlement was made but with those of 18638; 
and the revenue rate used as astandard was that of the 
Western Haridna of Bhiwani which is a semi-Bagar tract. 
The revenue assessed in these 19 villages has thus been 
unchanged for 50 years, and in 1890 it was found im- 
possible to raise it to the degree justified by the existing state 
of the villages, especially as the tract belongs to the Réjjnits. 


ee ee ee 


1870 ... : 44,025 13,612 | 0 411 


The remaining five villages, now cight estates, had heen con- 
fiscated from the Nawab of Jhajjar in 1857, and the summary 
settlement effected at that time was extended to 1870. The 
revenue previous to 1870 wes Rs, 11,175 and it was then reduced 
by 14 per cent. to Rs. 9,637. | 


__ The effect of the settlement of 1870 of the 24 (now 28) 
Rohtak villages was a reduction of assessment from Rs. 24,882 


‘to Rs, 23,249 where an increase was undoubtedly possible, 
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The period of Amin Chand’s settlement expired in 1883, but cmap, mm, q.. 
the assessments were allowed to run on till the new assessment rE 
which was in contemplation could be effected. The Second peyeru, 
Revised Settlement of the present four southern tahsils of the ,*, "eas 
district was commenced in April 1887 and it embraced the whole met. ~~ 
area of these tahsils with the exception of the budhlada pr 

The basis and results of the new assessment have been fully 

described in the Settlement Report, and nothing more than a 

summary of the main points either can or will be attempted 

here. 


The theoretical standard of assessment which has been Stndaré of 
adopted is that the half net assets of land, in other words half 
the share of the gross produce ordinarily receivable by the land- 
lord whether in money or kind, represent the State share of the 
produce, but in practice it has been found impossible to work 
up to this standard, 

The two main facts upon which the assessment has been 
based are au increase in the area cultivated and a rise in the cash 
rents paid by tenants-at-will. 
ie The increase in cultivation can be gathered from the following 

gures :— 





Tahsils Cullivation. 
1863. 1890. 
Bhiwani ¥) fF me 100 103 
Hansi ies a7 cae 100 128 
Hissar = a af 100 137 
Fatehibad ... be Me gees 100 i74 
Total fie 100 ©6134 


Of the total cultivated area of the tract under settlement 39 ents 
per cent. is in the hands of the tenants-at-will paying rent, For 
no less than 35 per cent. of the area rents are paid in cash anc 
for only 4 per cent. by batdi or division of produce. 


_ Provided that it could be shown that these cash rents or any 
particular class of them were or approached competition rents, 
and were in fact paid regularly and did not merely exist on paper, 
an instrument was provided ready to hand for estimating the most 
jmportant, and in many cases practically the only itemin the 
walf net assets of land realized by a non-cultivating owner. 


L. 


= 


‘ao by 


60 wee : 


, 1, ©. the total cultivated area of the tract under settlement 20 per 


cent. isin zaminddri villages and 17 per cent. in pattiddrt villages. 


Rents are ordinarily paid at arate per bigah on the whole 
area in the tenant’s possession whether cultivated or not. Such 
rents are known as khari pari and are,as will be shown, collected 
with wonderful regularity whether the season be good or bad. 
But the following extract from the Settlement Report will eluct- 
date the differences between rents in zaminaddrs and pattidart 
villages and those in bhaydchdra villages: “In the latter only 
spare land which the owners cannot themselves cultivate and 
which will generally be of interior quality is given to tenants, 
and as a rule only from year to year, and just at the com- 
mencement of the rains. Ifthe rains are cood, the whole culti- 
vated area will be sown and the landlords will get their full rent, 
butin bad years there may be no demand for the spare land. 
The tenants.at-will in bhaydehdra villages are village servants or 
mdlikdna £abza or occupancy tenants, and they will not rent 
land until they are certain of being able to sow it. In zaminddrt 
and most pattiddri villages the case is different. The tenants hold 
nominally from year to year, but they do not mean to give up 
the land, nor the landlords to eject them at the end of the year. 
The tenants have broken up the land or have paid nazarana on 
entry; they have built houses and settled in the villaze with 
nointention of leaving it and in the hope that they will not 
be ejected: The landlords would hand over to others any land for 
which rent was not paid, and so the tenants pay year after year 
for the whole area in their possession, whether cultivated or fallow. 
It is only in the zaménddri and to a less degree in the patliddrs 
villages that the rents can be regarded as true rents,” 


About the standard of true eash rent rates there could on 
the figures be no question looking to the area paying such rents 
and the proportion of that area situated in szaminddra and 
pattiddri villages. The rent rates so obtained were applied to 
the cultivated area, and the results obtained agreed so closely 
with the rent realizations shown in the accounts which were 
potees by many large landlords that no room for doubt was 
eft that such rent rates were paid regularly year by year without 
regard to the nature of the season, that they therefore accu- 
rately represented the true net assets of land in the district 
and auld thus be used as the basis of revenue rates which 
should conform to the standard of assessment laid down. 


The area paying rent by a share of ge was 80 small 
that produce estimates framed in the usual way would have been 
of little independent value. Such however were prepared after 
framing estimates of yield and prices of agricultural produce and 
‘were used to check the revenue rates based on cash rents; be- 





le gy ye 
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ond this they were of littleor nouse. Asa rule they gave rates OHAP, Ill, 0, 
in excers of those based on cash rents. : ages 
| Revenue. 

The revenue rates so obtained when applied to the cultivated puirect assets 
area brought out an assessment which toycther with a small assess- Estimate, 
ment on waste in the case of villages whose waste area exceeded 
one-fourth of their cultivated area brought out a preliminary 
estimated assessment of 77 per cent, in excess of the previous dry 
assessment of the tract, i. ¢., the total assessment after deduction 
of an estimated assessment on account of water-advantage on the 
Western Jamna Canal. The real problem of the settlement was 
to determine how much of this large increase could be taken with 
due regard to the interests of the people. 


The tract under settlement was divided for assessment pur- Assesment 
as into three main cireles, Nili, Hariina and Bagar, as had es 
_ been done in the settlement of 1863 ; but these again were further 
subdivided and these are in all now 19 recognized assessment 
circles. Their peculiarities need not be dwelt on here as they 
will be eitpad fn connection with the detailed assessment by 
circles. 





The assessment of waste area should be noticed here. In the Ws st 
sattlement of 1863 a fourth of the total area of each village was 
exempted from assessment, to provide pasturage for cattle 
required for agricultural purposes, and if there was not sufficient 
waste, the deficiency was made up from cultivation. Butin the 
present settlement only so much of the waste was unassessed as 
was equal in area to a fourth of the cultivation, and where the 
waste was less than this area, the difference was not made up 
from cultivation. The rates on excess waste in 1863 were an 
anna in the Bagar and Haridna circles and an anna and a half 
inthe Nali. In the Barwila and Fatehibad tahsils, where the 
waste was extensive, the assessment on it amounted to one-seventh 
of the whole. In the present settlement in each village an 
area of waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivated area has been 
exempted from assessment and the revenue rates used for the 
assessment of the balance have been 6 pies per acre in Bagar circles, 
lanna per acre in those of Hariina and 2 annas in the Nah. 
These rates are all-round rates, and it was laid down that they . 
should be applied in villages only where the cultivation had 
been extended and the proprietors depended mainly on it, but 
that where the whole or a large portion of the village area had 
bean devoted to pasture the assessment on waste should approach 
half assets. 





_ The following figures show the total assessment on waste at 
the sanctioned rates by tahsils :— 
Rs, 
Bhiwani... ca cs Pe ale 


OHAP, III, ©. 


_ 


yee. 


Woll-irrigation. 
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Rs. 

Hans eee one * @ one 66 !) 
Hissir =* i aa8 ea 1,081 
Fatehabad aes oon * 1; 425 
Total w. 10,050 


The incidence of this on the whole waste area is5 pies 
per acre. 
The following extract from the Settlement Report shows how 


~ the question of well-irrigation was dealt within the recent Settle- 


Treatment of 


ment. 


« The total area of well-irrigated land is only 1,982 acres 
wellirrigated in the whole tract. The following table gives details in regard 


to it :— 






























| . Ares by 
Ares in 
Fy 1868, last mE 
(| Eastern Haridva 147 69 
| Western, o57 343 
Bhiwani "7 Bigar ond aes 
| Total Tabsil 41488] B90. gag | 1,088 
Hisar hie ll 11 
(| Bagar 2 | 1 
| Harisna 1 ~ 1 
Patehabad || Nali Sotar 1,061 | 215 566 | 741 
We 154 





“From this it is seen that there is practically no irrigation 
from wells in the large Haridna tract where water is 100 feet or 


® 
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more from the surface. Practically the whole chahé area liesin the CHAP. MI, . 
Bhiwani Bagar including the Bigar villages of Westerh Haridna Land 
and in the Nali circles. In the former tract water is only are healt . 
about 65 feet from the surface, and wells are common, be- wall-irrigated 
cause the soil is too porous to retain water in natural’ ~ 
tanks, and wells must be made and used for drinking pur- 
poses. Many of them become brackish if constantly worked, and " 
even when a small quantity of barley has been sown it is almost as 
dependent on the winter rains asif there had been no well. 
In fairly good years only a few wells are worked for irrigation, 
but in bad years most of the wells are in operation for 
a time either fordrinking or for irrigation purposes. In the 
Bhiwiini tahsil, the area, irrigated in 1887, the kharif of 
which year was good, was only 390 against 1,033 acres now 
shown as cidit. In ordinary years it scarcely pays to use 
the wells for irrigation. On the Nali also, it is only in bad 
years that the lazy Pachhddds think of using the wells, 
though they have water at only 30 or 40 feet trom the 
surface, Only 259 acres were irrigated in 1887 against 1,475 
we 1889-90 when the kharif was bad on the 4] 
ali.’ 





“ At the settlement of 1863 a rupee an acre was imposed 
on well-irrigation in the Nali circle only, and this pave 
an assessment of Rs. 890 for the whole district. In this 
settlement as the area is small being a third less than in 
1863, and as the wells are used only in the worst season 
and the return to labour is small, no special rate on well- 
irrigated land was proposed, and this was accepted by the 
Financial Commissioner. Chait land has therefore been asses- 
sed as bdrdnt.” 


_ In the Bhiwini tahsil there are four assessment circles; Asemment by 
Eastern and Western Hariina and the Amriin and Bahal Circles Bhiwani 


Bagar, 


Of the Eastern Hariina 78 per cent. is cultivated. The Festern Hari- 
soil is generally a good loam suitable to the production of 
both summer and winter crops; about two-thirds of the 
cultivated area is cropped in the kharif and one-third in the 
rabi. The value of land as measured by the standard of 
rents is high, due in a Jarge measure to the proximity of the 
tewn of Bhiwani. Forty-six per cent. of the whole cultivation 
pays rent, and as a not inconsiderable area 1s in the hands of 
wortgagees, many of these rents are fairly true. The circle is 
unfortunate in its proprietary body, the majority of whom 
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> Se Assessment by Tahsils and Circles, Poa 
Hissar Disratcr.| Bhiwani Tahsil eastern Hartdna. [Part A. 
Ly 
OHAP, III G., ro Say |, . ate improvi- 
Sant | . 2 dent Rajputs 
Revenue s , sunk in debt. 
western E ‘ 2 In fact 30 per 
2 E =  cent.of thecul- 
eat (eee = tivated area 
eed phe —— is mortgaged. 
Rs. | fis, Rs, The statement 
| in the mar- 
Demand by half asset rates aed ri gba’ “gin s hows 
| eer TL B0- } 1-0 the __ prelim- 
| nary and final 
{ 29,580 23 | 20,093; 62 revenue rates 
» ®ancliuned rates } nea be aaco| and the result-. 
| : ing assessment 
| PS ie . | -s9s23| so @nd that an- ~ 
«  - ANounced ; | | : nounced. Th = 
nih 2889-09 we ae | oe | se, Wy ARATE eee me Bes Nes 
Lee a a eee ce 
made it impossible to take the full half assets rate, 
a aakati The soil of this circle is lighter and more sandy than that 
Hariins. of Eastern Hariina and therefore inferior and the percentage of 
area cultivated in the rabi is less. The proprietary body is 
i, Tere ie — Inferior as Jats 
| f | = only hold 8 
ae ¥ pe cent. and 
E Ee ; Kajypu tes, 
2 | Benes : Hindu and 
Caters lel tae 2s Mussalm an, 
—— — —— —— 54 per- cent. _— 
| 18°6 per cent. , .. 
| Re, Rs, Rs. 70 pe { : 
y oe ad ara of the area is Me, 
| ie Me Ih heivhch ae) ae sold and mort- 
Demand by half asst rates | | paced ae re 
only 7-8 per 
»,  mnctioned rates ... r 16,977 173 | 16,150 a7 a i 
| 05-9 is of less value 
» Snnounced ae - we | 20,685 “al and the rent 
| | rate lower 
«Of 1889.90 ie rr ve | NOB . Bhan in 


. Eastern 
ee eee eee Haris ne, 
The table in the margin: gives details of aikcs lea 
rates, 4 | essment with 
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This circle includes almost half the tahsil. Seventy-four per 
cent. of the area is cultivated. The soil is light in the extreme 
and undergoing deterioration and the whole tract is a sea of 
shifting sandhills interspersed in the eastern part with firmer 
valleys between. The area of cuitivation deercased during the 
currency of the expired settlement and population also fell off 
batween 1369 and 183!, but has slightly recovered during the 
last decade. Jawdris sown on 1 per cent. of the area and 
rabi crops oceupy ouly 2 per cent. The tract is, however, 
more furtunate in its proprietors, 42 per cent. of the area being 
held hy Jits though mostly Bagris. Rajputs hold 34 per cent. 
Land is of course of far less value than in the other circles. 
Rents have not risen since 1863 and average onlv 7 nnnas 
10 pies in zaméfaddri and 7 annas in biayichdra villages, Only 3 

- percent. of the area 





| 





py | |= has been mortgaged 
3 » to money-lenders. 
5 3 - The half assets rate 
3 é = |% on cultivation was 3 
sg s = | 8 annas 9 ples per acra, 
—— ——!— which eave an in- 
Re | Stone which ¢ 
Demand at half asset ratos | { 96,028 656 sti | , crease of only 3 
} 0-8-0 | er ; , 
» Sanctioned rates [| 36,923) 656 | 8T4Tp | 4 i tail ji ae : ‘ he 
: | o39) 006 | UGCtAis OF tha assess- 
i BNHOUNCE Pa ee | en +7650 4 ment nT : 4 
rfl of is8y.u0 eee ree » | * 06,225 on vs on Per 


margin. 





CHAP, TI, C. 


Land 
R-venue. 


Aurdin Kage, 


The Bahal Bigar of Bhiwani and the Siwdui Baar of i. 
Hissir have since the assessment been elubbed into Sue caries 


and included in Tahsil Bhiwini. The soil of the Bihal Bacar 
is even more sandy than that of Amrdin with fewer loamy 
patches. Cultivation has been stationary since 1863. Bagri 
dats hokl 75 per cent. of the area: and alienations are very 
licht. Kents have not risen since 1863 and the average 
rate is 6 annas 2 pies 
per acre. The half 
asset rate fixed* was 
dannas, and 2 annas 
10 pies was proposed 
as a revenue rate, 
Lut the former rate 
was fixed by tha 
Financial Comimis- 
sioner. The assess- 
7 mentis as per 
wargin, 








increase pik oaat,|| 


Demand ot half asset rate) { 4679 
ae 
» _- ARactioned rates | 4,678 
(LL O-d-0 | 

" announced ...| ... 
~« of 1899-po 





~ OHAP, IIT, ¢. 
Land 
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The southern part of the Siwdni Bagar is much like the 
Bahal Bagar, but the northern part is better. Daring the 











Revenue: period of settlement cultivation has inereased 19 per cent. 
Siwini Bagar. 4. . sey On. ben a 4 
Jate and Rijptits each own 33 per cent. of the cirele, but the 
latter have sold or mortgaged 26 percent. There has been a 
See 2S ae J ist rise in rents since 
= oe fo “4 (Tee. petglements te aves 
& = age rent rate in 1886 
| z : = for the whole circle 
= 3 | 2 was 7 annas 9 pies 
_ = | 3 | 8 and for the zamfnddri 
Sj 2) | Bc yillames: 10’ annas7a 
| Ke | Hes, Tis, ae "L, lf «a 
Demand ty ball amet mies (21015, “Tis | 18c1| 20 Dies he fas assets 
» sanctioned rates Fevers a ee 14,968 | 13 annas, and 3 annas G 
announced =... = | « | 18,950] 13° ies was after hesita- 
of LSet) ot) |i ie lias) tion accepted as a 
| SBF EDIE TRE. 
— For the purposes of assessment the Hansi talisil was divided 
into three cireles: the Eastern, the Western and the Canal 
Hariina. On the abolition of the Barwala tahsil after the 
reassessment, thirteen villaves from that tahsil were, incorporated 
iu the Western Haridna or Hinsi. 
ky bern This circle comprises two-thirds of the tahsil. Towards the 


south the soil is a good loam, but in the north it is light and hrs 
been Jonver under cultivation. | Population has inerensed 
hy 12 per cent. in the last decade and during the currency 
af the expired settlement cultivation has inereased 35 per cent. 
and 80 per cent. of the total area is cultivated. The arena 
of jd is fairly large and 20 yer cent. of cultivation ts 
cropped in the rabi. Jats hold over 50 per cent, and Rajpits 
20 per cent. Forty-two out of 55 villages are bhyveidra antl 68 
per cent, of the cultivation isin the hands of proprietors. Only 
3 per cent. of the area has been alienated to money-lenders, 
The ‘materials for estimating a true rent rate are scanty. The 
half assets rate was fixed at 7 annas and 6 pies, and 6 annas 6 pies 
was proposed as a revenue rate, but this was raised to 7 annas 
per acre ; the total assessment, however, announced was 3 
per cent. below the demand brought out by this rate in 
accordance with the direction of His Honor the Lieutenant. 


Ed 
et el = 


° Ba 
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g 
= ‘a 
8 “ 
| = Es 
We oe i 
=| 8 - 
a = — ben 
o a | - I 
oO | = m4 2 
an es | Re. 
73,029 6 | Ta295 | an 
Dymand by bali asset raica St 
0-7-6 | 0.1.0 
. ~ propided revenue { 67,626 966 | 687,802 66 
Tht, | 
. Of-6) 0-1-0 
* sanctioned rates ... i ‘2,525 266 | 73,008 fi 
|k 07-0) O10 | 
| | 
a announced ar | | T0825 ' 79 
w of18.9-90 8. 41,250 | 
Lope 
| | | 








——————S 





The Western 
from the Eastern 





cc 

= el ae 

& = 

r= = 

b a SPs 
ly sams! 175 
Demand by half asset rates { cub Me 
0-1-3 | 0-1-6 

j 

if 31,997 | ri 
oi sanctioned rates i | a 
i= 0-8-0 0-1-4 

_ aonounced _ : “ 
a of 1889-00 tin nn 


Haridna does not 





able 
- 
fal | 
=| 4 
Ra, | 
32,880 | 57 
| 
31,6732 | a 
| 31,270 | ay 
20,920 
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Governor, who CHAP. Tt, G. 

in’ passing ‘or yaaa oe 

ders on the Reverne. 
Kasetera 

RSSeC8S mMentHariin. - 

pointed ont 

that special 

caution was 

necessary in 

assessing up 

to full rates 

the estates ot 

peasant PTO» 

prietors, more 

especially 

those of Raj- 


pits, The 
statement as 
per margin 
gives details 
of the assess- 
ment, 


Weasaters 


differ very materiallygansns. 
Hariiana in point of soil except in a few 


villages in the 
northern and 
southern parts 
where light 
sundy soil is 
found. Jats . 
hold 62 and 
Rajputs only 
14 per cent. 
The average 
rent rate of all 
villages: 
was ll annas 
2 pies and that 
in zaminddri 
villages 13 
annas 8 pies, 
The ASSsegs- 
ment Was as 
per margin; 
while with the 
addition of 


OHAP. ITT, 0. 
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that of the 13 
villages added 

















Land — from the Eas. 
ne. = pe wate 
Westar Harfian c _ § tern Hariina 
3 | | £ of Barwalé it 
+ 3 | | : now stands as 
: | | 2 | 3. per margin. 
Ne ee PY S - | 4 The  assean: 
ee & ment of the 
a | ms Ra. latter cirela 
) — will be dealt 
| [{ 175 46,583 a 33 Es 
Demand by bal! seset rated | 44,355 } eet pes further 
proposed | . 43,111 | 175) 48,986) 44 
‘i Saka} | 06-0 0-1-0) 
| | | 
= Announeed oo Coe Ties 43 .: 4 
Canal Harlind, | | . The canal 
sabia | soso) =, _—eirele of Hansi 
» ob 1860 EO! ata Bah hed (Zee "divides the 
[aes ope 27 it bee a Eastern and 
re Western 
Hariana each into two parts. In the settlement of 1863 
as in that of 1840 canal-irrigated land had been assessed in its 
irrigated aspect, 1.4. the additional revenue due to irrigation 
was fixed and included in a lump land revenue assessment, 
A caleulation has been made with a view of determining 
how much of this old lump assessment ean be taken to be 
on aecount of revenue due to canal-irrigation, The result 
ig as follows :— 
y Rs. 
Tahsil Hansi ... isa a oe 44,186 
» clissdr i. ivi te a «=. 008 
Total... we «49,144 
Canal assoa In the settlement of 1890-1, in accordance. with the 
moat, 


general principles of assessment now in force, canal-irrigated 
aaa was assessed in its unirrigated aspect, t.¢, at rates used 
in assessing unirtigated land of similar quality and advantages 
and the increase of revenue due to canal-irrigation hag Leen 
left to be realized by owner's rates which will be noticed he- 
low. In accordance with this principle the preliminary half asset 
ratea for canal-irrigated land in their dry aspect were taken as the 
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samo as those for unirrigated land in the neighbouring bdrani yil- C74® VM, ©. 
ages. In the Canal Hariina, nearly the whole of which is | Land 
situated within the Eastern Haridna, this rate was 7 annas y soba he 
6 pies, and it was supported by the accounts of landlord's ment, 
collections. Rent statistics were nut of much use. The actual 
eanal-irrigated land paid datdi rent, while the land which 
paid cash rent was mostly bardni land in canal villages, and these 
rents were lower than those in adjacent purely birdni 
villages. In fact the rise in the bed of the canal has increased 
the area of irrigation, and eash rents paid with 
regard to the old Jump fixed Assessment have not as yet 
adjusted themselves. The final revenue rate proposed for all 
cultivated land, whether irrigated or not, in canal villages, 
was7 aunas per acre. But on the ground that cultivation 
was secure and fodder safe, that in year ot scarcity there is 
a great demand for land in canal villages, the Financial 








ea aaa | | =¢ Commissioner 
2 = | 2° raised the rate 
Wes 3 i. & for eanal-irri- 
S. rc Ey Vee : gated land in 
25 Re aa il s canal villages 
Sn ie ee atin = to 8 annas per 











: nere, while the 
Rs, - | -Ra; Re. hdvdni rate 
was kept at 7 


Re 


| 
1 Proposed = 
| 
| 


Demand by half asset |; 81,988 | 97,902 | 167 | 53,502 ne | 
rates | O-T-€ | 0-7-6) 01-0) | annas, The 
20244 2482) 167 | 6890 és oe t 
| O7-0) 07.0) 0-1-0 | | details are as 
( 20.244) 94,197) 167 Pere eg POT Margi. 
y» anctloned rates | 0-7-0 | 0-5-0 0-1-0 | 
th Bonounced nm aba Pre | Bra 68,615 | AT 
» of 1599-90... iy se as =| 85,171 
at A a 


This statement shows the demand for 1889-90 after dedue. 
tionsof the fixed assessment on account of water-advantages as 
ealealated above. ‘Lhe circleisa good one. Cultivation (including 
fallow) increased by 23 per cent. during the last settlement, 
and the irrigated area by 10 per cent. Flow has been largely 
substituted for lift irrigation. Within the last decade population 
has increased by some 25 per cent. Rajpits hold only 1 
por cent. of the area, while Jats hold 52 per cent. 

The tahsil has been divided for assessment purposes into risssr Taball 
four circles : (1) Baigar, (2) Western Haridna, (3) Bacto Hariana, 
and (4) the Canal Hariina. The second and third are 
each divided by the canal circle into two portions. Since the assess. 
ment the Barwala Hariéna cirele, consisting of 24 villages, has 
been added to the tahsil, | 


CHAP. TIL. 
Land 
Revenue. 


Fagar circle, 


Western 


“ 
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Hissar District.) 


This circle is intermediate between the pure Bagar and the 


Hariina. Sandy ridves are common, but between them are good 
valleys of loam whieh are benefitted by the drainage from the 
sandhills. ‘There is a fair area under rabi crops fora Bigar 
circle, Jats hold 50 per cent, and Rajptits 10 per cent., and the 
Skinner family and Mahajans § per cent. Population has been 
stationary for the last 35 years, but cattle have increased largely. 
# Forty-two per 
= cent. of the 
. area is held by 
e tenants-at-will. 








The averag 
rent rate 38 
1586 was 10 


On cultivation, 
i Whiste 
Total, 


| 
; 
| 
| 
, 


| 
Re. | Fes 
: 900; 86,804 66 


Demand by jill agsat rates 





32, f1 az 
sanctioned roiea ,., | 


he 


« «= &HNOUnced al 


annas 4 pies. 


and in zamin- 


ddrt villages — 


above 11 annas 
per acre. The 


table in the 


margin shows 
the asse@a8s- 
ment. 


ef 1889-00 


" 








In this circle cultivation has increased by 21 per cent. since 
1863 and now 81 per cent. of the whole area is cultivated. The 
soil is better than in the Bagar, but some of it 1s showing signs 
of exhaustion. Popaision has not increased since [868. Jats 
hold 35 per cent, Rajpiits 10 percent., and the Skinner family 
and Mahajans 28 per cent. of the w hole area. Rents have risen 
since 1863 by 50 per cant. in bhaydchira villages. The average 























d | | & rent rate is 12 

a ie | ¢ annas and 

| oH | 2 = that in ramin- 

5 z 4 3 ddri villages 

z s 2 s 13 -annas 7 

pal we 2) As pies. The half 

ng = ey assets rate of 

( 17,885) 164 48089) 77 © Annas 6 pies 

Demand hy half asset rates gave oan im- 

| 066) C10 | practicable in- 

Hileer 35 | 151s | 164 15,298) 60 crease of 77 

" | : O66 | 0-1-0 yd see The 

i, ANN rl car rdf is | aerate st shen pee 
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Hissar Disraicr.] Canal Assessment, Eastern Haridna. [Parr A. 


The soil of this circle isa good loam, and it Is sitnated 10 cHap. 11,6. 
roximity to the markets of. Hissir and Hinsi. Cultivation, es 
includiug fallow, has increased 35 per cent., and there is still Revenue. 
16 per cent. waste. Jats hold only 31 and Rajputs as much aya tero Herida 
20 percent. The Skinners and Mahajans own 36 per cent. 

The Mussalmin Rajpits are alienating their land quickly. 
There was a large decrease tn population betiveen 1868 and 1$81, 
but it has now more than recovered itself. Cattle have 
doubled aad reuts have rison. The average rent in zrménddrt 
villayes in 1586 was 14 annas 10 pies per acre ‘bn one-fitth of the 
cultivated araa of the cirela The half assets rate was 7 annas 
and_the revenuo rata proposad 6 annas;_but the latter was 
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per margin. 

_ The Harigna tract of the old Barwdla ¢ahsjl wag Haridua Tract 
divided into two circles, the Eastern and the Western. The soil of oaie tem” 
both isa good loom merging sometimes into sandy soil in the West- | 
ern, and occasionally inte stiff clay (dahar) in the Eastern circle, 


In the Western circle cultivation including fallow has inereas- 
ed by 82 per cent. since 1863, and population by 29 per cent. 
since 1868 Jats own 50 per cent. of the area. There is only 
one ziminddrt village so that the average rent rate of the circle is 





not a true one. 
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Hissar Disrricr.) Canal Assessment, Haridne Tract. {Part A. 


CHA P. 11, G. 


In the Eastern Hariina 25 per cent. of the area 1s in zamin- 
ddi villarsy sy that a trae rent rate ean be deduced. Jats hold 


Revente 55 percent. and Rajpits 11 pereent.of the area. The tract is 
of thealt Hee, Alm ost as wool as the Hansi Haridna. Population and cattle 
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given by halt asset rates, 


The 45 villages in thesa two circles have been distributed 
oetween ‘Talisils Hanusi, Hissdr, and Fatehabid, Thirteen are 


now in Hansi as already noticed, 24 from tho Barwala Hariina 
of Hissar and the rest are in Fatehiabdd. 
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‘ina cireles in- 
totwo parts, The haif assets rate fixed for bdrcni land in the 
canal cirele of Hissir, and for canal-itrigated land in its dry as- 
pect, waa 7 annas per acre fer villages to the cast and 6 anras 
6 pies for villages to the west of Hissdr. The revenue rate 
actually proposed was Gannas6 pies per acre. This was accept- 
ed, but it was indicated that irngated Jand wight be assessed at a 
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Hissar Distater.| Canal Assessment, Canal Haridna, [Pant A. 
| Tahsi Fatehdbdd. 
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This statement shows the demand for 1889-90, after deduction 
of the fixed assessment on account of water-advantage as calcu- 
lated above. 
The Fatebabid talsil as now constituted is divided into seven ae Fateh. 
assessment circles as follows: the Eastern and Western Bagar, 
the Hariina, the Rattia Nali Bardni and the Nattia Sotar Nali 
*(correspondiny to the Nali Baréni and Nali Sotar circle of the 
old Fatehabal tahsil,, the Tohana Nali Barani and the Tohana 
Nali Sotar (corresponding to the Nahi Barini aud Nali Sotar 
circles of the old Barwala taksil). 

















The soil of the cirele is better than that of the western part Western Bager. 
of the Bhiwani tahsil, it contains more loam and sandhills are less 
common. Cultivation has increased by 24 per eent. since 1863. 
Bajra and moth are the only crops, and the soil cannot stand 
constant cropping. The proprietors are mostly igri Jats, and 
all the villazes but one are hell on the bhaydéeidra tenure. On 
2 per cent. of the area has been alienated to noney lenders. The 
averave rent rate in bhaydeldra villages was 8 annas. The halt 
| Tey 20 tee ei: asset rate was 

Sd (an ee "= taken at4 

fie 2 | 22 annas, and the 

Sane fees 4 | = _ revenue rate 

ie See | proposed was 
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Hissar Disrricr.] Assessment, Tahsil Fatehdhbdd, [Pant A. 
Harvdina Cirele. | 

The Eastern Bagar of Fatehdbid is a margin land between 

the poor Bigarand the good Hariina, and it Go in eee 


alegree the good qualities of both. It has an area of 128,001 


waste. Of its 32 villages, only 13 are bhaydchdra and 40 per 


cent. of the whole cultivated area lies in the twelve z+minddre 


villages. More than half of the cultivation isin the hands of 
tenants-at-will paying cash rents and most of these cash rents 


are fairly true. The circle, therefore, affords very trustworthy 


evidence of the value of land and of what the revenue rate should 
be. The average half rent in 1886 in zemfndari villages was 
6}; annas, in paffiddri 6%, annas, in bhoyichdra 5°, annas and in 
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= Banction d * 
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of 1889-99 Aol) a | 1S, 220 


eent. and the Skinner family 25 per eent, of the circle; the rest he- 


longs to Pachhédas who are poor cultivators. The latter were ns-— 


ries below and the zamina-¢dyi villaves above the sanctioned 
rates, | 


,, Of the area of this circle 78 per cent is cultivated, the 
soil is light in parts, but suitable to the rainfall. It is mostly 
held hy good cultivators and tenante-at-will culizeater ko per 
cent. Lhe zuménddri villaves inelude 20 per cent. of the cirele, 
and the average rent rate in these villnzes in 1886 was 13 
Annas 3 pies and in the lihayitchira villages 12 annas per acre. 
Tt was impossible to take the great increase of 135 per cent. 
given by the half assets rate of 6 annas 6 pies per acre, and 
& revenue rate of 5 annas was proposed aaa sanction ad 5 The 


acres, of which 20,634 acres or 16 per cent. is culturable 


al 


So | 
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Hissar Disrricr.) Assessment, Tahsil Fatehibd?, [Pant A. 
Fatehabad Nili Bardni. 









assess men ¢ CHAP. IIt, G 
was as per [and 
margin. Since Revenue, 
the assessment, 6 ei 
eight villlages 

from the Wes- 





Demand by half asset rates |! ae tern Hariina 
og circle of the 

. old Barwadla 

Te wwecliosd iY Wee tahsil have 

{ rf been added to 

»  &nnounced the circle. In 
these the de- 

os Talat | mand of 1889- 





+ 90 was Ks. 3,000; by revenue rates the demand would be Ks, 
17,091, while Rs. 16,705 was the demand announced. —- 

This circle consists of 25 villages lying between the Ghaggary 4 Sind? *4 
and Joiya streamsand out of the reach of floods. It is thus 
situated in the centre of the Rattia (Fatehdbad) Nal Sotar © 
cirele (see below). 

The villages are in all respects similar to Haridna villages. 
Cultivation has increased 202 percent. since settlement and 
25 percent. of the whole area is still waste. Population in- 
creased by 27 per cent. between 1868 and 1881, but Pachhadds 
hold 41 percent. and Jiits only 7 percent. of the area, The 
Skinner family holds over 33 per cent. Tenants-at-will paying 
eash rent rates In zamfnddri vil ages cultivate 25 percent. of the 
whole area. The average of such rents is 13.annas 9 sie and 
of all rents 13 annas 5 pies. The half assets rate for cultivated 
land was fixed at 6 annas9 pies and the rate on excess waste at 
Lanna 6 pies per acre. It was impossible to take the increase of 

| 213 per cent. 
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Hissar Disretcr.] Assessment, Fatehabad Tah, (Pant A, | 
ftutya (Fatehibad) Nali Sotar. 


Wii © samintdii villages is 171 per cent. and in bhaydehdra villages §1 


per cent. 


Revenue. 
Fateh ab ad 


The soil of the circle is very similar to that of the circle last 


in, Nai; described, but it is situated ‘to the south of the Ghagear 


and Joiya streams, and not between them. Cultivation has 
more than doubled, and over 25 per cent. of the area is still waste, 
Pachadiis hold 7 per cent., Jats 30 per cent., and Rajptits 15 per 
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Eags | Patah Til Siena i ' f 
abad)Nalisotar, This circle consists of the villages of theold Fatehabad 


tahsil whose lands are either wholly or partially flooded by the 
Ghaggar or Joiya streams, and which are thus characterized 
by the presence of an iron clay soil (sofar) on which no cultivation 
ean be carried on unless itis flooded. Many of the villages on 
the fringe of the flooded area contain bérdni soil which is generally 
a good loam similar to that in Haridna tracts. There is also a 
certain amount of well-irrigation, but no extra assessment has 
been made on this account. — | 


The following table gives statistics of area :— 
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Acres Acres; | Acres. Acres, Actes, | Aare: Aces, 
1668 one Th ow ' #2608 | 15,108 ' 658 | 58457 6.045 | 07,001 | 103,546 
B,316 seta 517 |1,21,964 
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-Hissan Dstutot.] Tahsil Fatehtbdd, Ratya (Fatehd- ([PanrA. 
badd) Nali Sotar. 

The assessment of the purely bdréni soil in this circle CHAP. ULC — 
presented no special difficulty as tenants-at-will commonly Land — 
pay cash rents for such land which are due and are paid, as ere toie 
in other eircles, in gool as well asin bad years, and on the abi) Nali Soler, 
whole area held whether sown or not. The average rent rate on 
such land in the zamfnddyt villages of the cirele was in 
1886 13 annas 9 pies and for tlhe whole area held by tenants- 
at-willl3 annas 4 pies per acre. The half assets rate was 
taken at 6 annas 9 pies per acre, the produce estimate rate 
being 7 annas 10 pies. It was very different in the case of 
the sotar land the assgssment of which was the most diffienlt 
partof the settlement. When such land is not cultivated by 
the proprietors, the rent is almost invariably taken in kind, 
eash rents for sotar land are so rarely taken that they give no 
safe basis for a revenue rate. The area inundated varies enormous- 
ly, ¢. g., the proprietor of a small village got one year nothing 
and in the next Rs. 3,000, or thirty times his old revenue. 
One way out of the difficulty would have been to give the 
sotar lands a fluctuating assessment as was done in a similar 
ease in the Sirsa tahsil, but the people, remembering probably 
the old daysof the &¢@m collections, were unanimously against 
this. The manner in which the problem was solved may best be 
siven in Mr. Anderson's own words :— 


“T have been guided very much by what was done in the 
Sirsa Nali by Mr. Wilson. His estimates of yield, which have 
always been considered very moderate, were accepted by me, 
and the prices used in valuing the produce were somewhat lower 
than were applied in the parts of the district with larger markets 
and better communications.” 


“Of the 25,089 acres subject to produce rents 11,783 acres 
paid one-third, and 12,919 one-fourth of the prain It is not 
common to take a share of the straw with the larger share of the 
grain, but inmost cases an extra is taken, known as serina, 
and it is generally 4 sérs a maund more on the landlord's share, 
The Government share of the whole produce was fixed as 
equivalent to one-sixth of the grain, and this was considered 
moderate. Theresult was a rate of one rupee per acte. In 
the settlemnet of 1863, Munshi Amin Chand fixed for 
sotar land on the Ghaggar 10 annas and on the Jolya § annas, but 
he assessed more nearly at 124 annas, and treated each village on 
its own merits with but little regard to his rates. In the pre- 
liminary report an all-round rate on sofax of 12 annas was 
suggested, but it was recommended that in detailed assessment 
differential soil rates should be used, the soils being classified 
according to the crops usually grown upon them. This was 
what was done in Sirsa, and the rates sanctioned for that tahsil 
were— 
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Hissar District.) Jtutya (Fatehdbdd) Nali Soar. [Part A. 





Rs. A. P. 
Rice land ... ee Sener aD 
Wheat',, ... es Fete: Seis ie, 
Other, «. = wo O° 870 


«The rates actually used were only Rs, 1-12-0, 0-12-0 and 
06-0. The rates used in the fluctuating assessment of the Nal 
villages in Sirsa for the cropped areas are— 


Rs, A. P. 
Rice ve ie ‘ie Se -B20 
Jowar see ees on Make 
Other kharif crops se a) ore 
Wheat and mixtures of wheat pagent Lyshe PPO 
Other rabi crops a aw, \Ojdae O 


“The first set of rates applied to the average areas of the 
last four years gave a rate of 12 annas, the second of 10 annas, 
and the third 14 annas. Had the years for which the records 
were prepared been average years, in recard to the area inun- 
dated and the area cropped, the rates proposed might with safety 
been applied to the whole recorded sotar area. As a fact they 
were far better than ordinary years. The floods were hich and 
seasonable, For Sirsa a continued even flow on the Ghaggar is 
sufficient; but for Barwila and Fatehdbad, where the river is 
more confined within its banks, a high flood is necessary to top 
the banks and inundate the lands beyond, and when there is a 
high flood the area inundated is very larga. The fluctuations in 
the flooled araa in Fatelibil and Barwala must therefore be 
great, and graater than they are in Sirsa. The area of sotar 
in 1863 was only 15,196 aeres; and now it is recorded as 
36,136 acres, The average for tho ten years before 1887 was. 
only 18,000 acres. In para 35 of the Assessment Report reasons: 
are given in detail for the conclusion that we could not safely 
rezard the sofar area as more than 18,000 acres or just half 
the recorded area; and that it was only to this area that we 
eould apply our rates, whether all-round rates or crop rates. 


“The rate of one rupees worked out from produce estimates 
gave a demand of Rs. 18,000. In ordertoapply the Sirsa rates 
for fluctuating assessment, the 18,000 acres were divided 
among crops according to the areas of the last four yeara, 
which made up a total of 36,136 acres—rica basing, however, re- _ 
tained at its full figure and not halved as it is growa on land 


— 
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Hissar Distatcr.] Fatehdbdd Tahsf Ratya (Fatehibdd) [Parr A. 
Nal Sotar, Assessment of the Circle. 


which is almost always flooded. The details are given jn CHAP. III, 6, 
para. 61 of the Assessment Report. The result was an estimate Land 
of Ks. 18,267, as the revenue of 36,136 acres, ur practically reel 
8 annas an acre. In Hissiras in Sirsa the hard clay solar soil bad Malt sotare 
will grow nothing unless flooded. _ do villages which for \ ears 

have not been reached by the Huods the people are beginning to 

work up this hard soil, but such Villages have been treated as 

birday and notsotur villazes. The Financial Commissioner ac: 

ceptel the total assessment of Its. 18,267 on the understanding that 

the detailed assessment should be dune on the crop rates used in 

the fluctuating assessments in Sirsa, applied to such areas as the 


special circumstances of each villave justified. This was done in 


all villages where rice was grown to any extent and the result was 
a demand which could as a rule ba taken. But in other villages, 
the crop rates could not be applied so successfully, asit is not the 
soil but the time that the land becomes fit for the plough that 
determines whether gram or wheat will be sown. If the floods are 
early and the land is sufficiently dry in September gram is then 
sown, whereas if the floods are late and the ground not ready for 
ploughing until Ovtober or November wheat will be put down on 
the same soil. This explains why in 1885-86 four-fifths of the area 
cropped grew gram, and in 1887-88 less than a fourth grew gram 
ant almost three-fourths wheat. It was unsafe therefore to 
accept the crop areasas in all cases a safe basis. All facts connected 
with the inundation of each village were fully considered and dis- 
essed with the people, and the revenue announced was received 
by the poople, with the single exception of the proprietor of a 
zamindart village.” : 
“The result of the half asset rates for sotar, bardni and waste tot 
on theareas of 1836 was a demand of Rs. 92,544 avainst an 
existing demand of Rs 30,110, and on the areas of 1590 a 
hew demand of Rs. 63,312. Population had increased between 
1368 and 1881 by 26 par cant.: cultivation of bardni land had 
quite doubled anl about this there was no doubt, and as for the 
svar an area equal toa thirl of the cultivation was stil] waste. 
the cattle had increase 50 par cent. up to 1885 and in 1890 
the cattle numbered 62,379 as against 41,134 in '863, and this 
circle is the richest in cattle of the whole district; on the other 
hand, as a set-off azainst this great inereasa jn prosperity is the 
fret that Pachhidis and Raurhars own 33 and Jits only 20, 
of the Iand: and it was impossible to raise the demand on 
sich cultivators by 110 per est. The alienations in this circle 
amount to 16 per cent. of the total cultivation, but they have : 
b2en made mostly by absentee proprietors in favour of residents, 
and this is entirely a gain. The rate for the bdrdn; area was 
reduced to54 annas which was also the rate in the villages of 
the tract which have no flooded area. The bdrdni rate was 


ASt-samen 
the Circle, 
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Hissar Disrrict.) Fatehibdd Tahsil, Rates for [Pant A, 
Hooded land. Me? be 1 


CHAP. IIL. C. sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner, but he raised here 


Land 


asin other subdivisions of the Nali, the rate on waste from 1 %, 


Revenue. to 2 annas.” 
enue. to 2 annas. 











i The following table vives the result of the total assess- 
ment :— 
in ; On 5 | | Increase 
| On so or, hadi On Waete,| ‘T. tol, per cont, 
Rs, Ha, Iie, Rea, 
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tl atnounded + | + | ailiea aon 50, 1 10 ia 5 
4 nf TSst Oo a ane and eae ou, i Le ote 
Taldina (Bar- This tract in its general features resembles the eirele last 











_ wale) Nal Soler dealt with and the same «ifficulties in assessment had to be 


Rates for 


faced. The assessment was base| on the same principles and the 
rates workel out asin the other Sotar circle as shown in tre 
following quotation from the Settlement Report :— 


“In the Nali of Barwadla the same process was carried out 
in regard to the sota Jands as in the Fatehdbad Nali. The 
prices and estimates of vielt were the same. Of the 12,789 
aeres paying produce reuts. 7,273 paid a third and 5,458 a fourth, 
It was therefore safe to fix the Goverument share of the whole 
produce at one-sixth of the grain. Applied to corrected areas 
(those in the Preliminary Report were wrong), the produce esti- 
mate came out practicaliy at the same as for Fatehabad, the 
larger area under wheat counterbalancing the decreasd in rice. 
The total area of recorded sotar was 17.617 acres as against 8,287 
acres in 1863. The average of the ten years before 1887 was 
9,349 acres, and for reasons similar to those given in the case of 
Fatehabdd the area of sotur tobe used as the basis of a fixed 
assessment was taken at 9,500 acres. ‘The rates used in the 


fluctuating assessment of the Sirsa N:uli were applied to this area, 


and the estimate derived was Rs. 8,978. As the unflooded 


sofar grows no crop, this was regarded as the demand on 17,617 
acres, and here as in Fatehabéd the result isan all-round ratz of 


Sannas. The samo proposals were mide in both circles aud they 
were accep ’ 2 | 


é 


| _ The four Southern Tahstls, Total . 

Hissar Distriot.] ccilt OF tks Asestouand. [Parr A. 

The half assets rate for the bérdni land in this circle was CHaP, 11,0. 
fixed at 6 annas 9 pies per acre and the revenue rate adopted was [ois 
G6 annas as against 5 annas 6 pies in the other sotar circle, Revenue. 
Pachhddds and Ranghars hold 25 instead of 53 per cent. of theyuomn ” 
total area as inthe Kattia Nali. Large proprietors hold 33 per 
cent. and 50 per cent. of the cultivation isin the hands of ten- 
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The following statement gives the complete assessment of Tolk 
the land revenue (exclusive of owner's rate) of the four southern 

tahsils as now constituted (exclusive of Budhlida) and compares 

it with the former demand, exclusive of water-advantage, i. e., the 

portion of the former fixed revenue due to canal-irrigation and 

with the demand by half net asset rates and also with that by 

the sanctioned revenue rates :— 
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Hin-j . fin one = 1, 06,591 1,81830 
Hissir aa8 ane Prt 63,512 1,51,045 | 
Fatebabdd ave «| LOOATS | 2,20,388 
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OHAP, Il, c. The new assessment was introduced with effect from Kharif 


Lana 1899, 80 that at the present time (March 1892) it is difficult to 
Revenue. say muchas toits working, The kharifof 1890 was a failure 
Toaltesults ond that of 1889 had also been very inferiur, so that some villages 
were in difficulties. The new assessments were, however, 
promptly paid up in all but three cases, where, for special reasons, 
suspensions were granted, which were subsequently remitted. 
The rabi instalmeht is comparatively small, and confined to the 
flooded and canal tracts. It was also paid with punctuality in 
1891. The kharif of 1891 was much better than the previous 
one, and no difficulty was felt in paying the demand, Experience, 
so far as if has gone, would seem to show that the new revenue 
demand can be paid with ease, certainly in good seasons, as is also 
clear from the rates and statistics given above and also without 
much difficulty in seasons of ordinary and temporary seareity. 
Tn a succession of bad years, however, the inferior class of culti- 
vators in the bhayicidre and in some pattéddri villaves will be in 
difficulties, especially if there is scarcity of fodder or mortality 
among cattle. The revenue demand isso far below half net assets 
that no difficulty should be felt in paying the revenue in an 
oceasional bad season, but unfortunately Hissir is liable to sucees- 
, sions of such. 
Period of The assessments were announced provisionally tor a period 
" Memento twenty years from Kharif 1590. But it was at the same time 
made clear that the period was subject to the final orders of 
Government. | 
Budblads iLike The small Budhlida tract, with an aren of 54 square miles 
and consisting of 15 villages, was transferred trom the Kaithal 
tehsil of the Karnal district to the Fatehabid tahsil of the Hissar 
district in 1889. Asits revenue listory forms a part of that of 
the former tract, if has to he considered separately. British 
supremacy was extended over Kaithal and other Cis-Sutlej Sikh 
States by the treaty of Lahorein 1809. Its effeet was to estab- 
lish the protectorate of the British Government as suzerain over 
the States. The powers of the Chiefs were gradually curtailed, 
and they were reduced more or less to the position of jagirddrs, 
In 1843 the Kaithal chieftainship and jdgfr with the Budhldda 
tract lapsed to the British Government by the death, without 
issue, of Bhai Ude Singh, Chief of Kaithal,and Hritish rule was 
established, but a jdgfr of 14 out of the 15 Budhlada villages was _ 
continued to the Bhis‘ of Arnauli, a collateral branch of the 
family. , 


Native reve The following extract from Mr. Douie's Settlement Report 
nuesye~m. = o6f Umballa-Karnal- describes the native revenue system in 
Kaithal:— | 


Native Revenue System, Standard +5 _ 
of Assessment. [Part A. c 
“The revenue system of the Sikh chiefs consisted in squeez- CHAP. 11, G. 
ing the weak and vetting as much as they eould out of the strong. and 
They took a share of the total produce one-fourth, two-thinds, one- Revenue. £ 


i, i | j a 7 = hati = reveb ia 
third, two-fifths, and even half by appraisement of some CYOPS ; system, Ay 


for others, such as poppies, tobacco, cotton, cane and chari cash 
rents were charged. In Kaithal, in the parts where the rabi crop is 
unknown, and indeed in others where it promised atta voarabby. 
an arbitrary assessment was fixed, which in addition to numerous 
cesses, was paid by the zamindars, by a bdch on cattle, polls, 
hearths, and ploughs (chaubacha). 


Hissar Districr.] 


+ = 


The first summary settlement of the Kaithal tahsil including gyummar y 
Budhlada was made by Major (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence, soon Scttlement 
after 1843 for a period of three* years. The assessment appears ; 
to have been a heavy one. 


In 1847 the first Regular Settlement of the Kaithal tract, Fit Ragulsr 
was made by Captain Abbott, but he only assessed a few villages“ 
in the Badhlida ilika. The demand then fixed was collected 
for a few years without the acerual of very heavy balances, 
But his record and assessment were considered so bad that the 
settlement was not reported to Government for sanction, though 
it was allowed to run forsix years. 


aa # 


Budhiada tract also was included, was made by Captain Larkins 5's 
from 1893 tu 1356. 


A saeond Negalar Settlement of kaithal, in which the Firat Reviagd 


_ The villages in the Budhlida ilaka, now known as the Jangal 
circle, were leniently treated the whole tract being assessed at 
Rs.-8,021. Tho revenue rate employed was 6 annas 6 pies per 
were, The softloam of the tract was apparently under-valued, 
and its proluctiveness in seasons of short rainfall was not’ suffici- 
ently taken into account. 


The Budhlila tract with the rest of the Kaithal tahsfl of binges om 
Karniland parts of the Umballa district eame under settle- a= 
Meth againin 1882. The operations were conducted by Mr. Douie 
43 Settlement Olficar of Karndl-Umballa. 


The standard of assessment was the same as that subs> Standard of 
- quently Inid down for the other portions of the four southern ®ssesmont, 
tahsils of the Hissir district, viz, that the half net produce of 

an estate, orin’ other words half the share of the produce 
ordinarily recoverable by a landlord in money or kind should 

represent tho limit of the Government Jand revenue demand. 

The Budhlida ilaka was constituted .a separate assessment 

cirele and called the Jangal cirele. The materials for an half net 

assets estimate were not véry ample, Only 19 per cent, of 


‘84 


Hissar Disraicr.| 


CHAP. 1c. the cultivated area was held by tenants, and of this 11 per cent 

Lana only by tenants-at-will. 

Standard of Of the total area not more than 4 per cent. was held by 

‘Star tenants-at-will paying cash erage rents, and these averag- 
ed 6 annas5 pies per acre, Of the total cultivated area 53 
per cent. only pay in kind. The usual rate of batds is one- 
third but one-fourth is not uncommon. The half assets share 
of Government was calculated at 14 percent. of the gross pro- 
duce. Zabti rents are unknown. 


mpl [Part A. 


The prices assumed for arriv- 


Wheat a vs wo 2T | 
Barley us “ - 39 ing at the cash value of the Go- 
: apd oe cho vad "939 .vernment half assets share were 
(Gram and barley) =, 9, as in the margin in ses per 
Bareon os6 a” se | 
awit * Me “38 rupee. 
Bajra Hn ass we (Ol - 
Hall neti The value of the half assets share of Government for the whole 
— Jangal circle as worked out by applying the assumed averages 
of yield and price and batdi rates to average areas cropped stood 
at Ks, 16,143, anincrease of 101 per cent. on the former 
revenue of Ks, 8,021. 
Th « nesess- The following were the points for consideration in determining 
ment, how much of the enhancement indicated by the half net assets 


estimate could be taken. Cultivation and fallow had inereased by 
36 per cent. since the previous settlement, and no soom wae lene 
expansion, and the grazing area was small. Population increased 
by 41 per cent. between 1855 and 1868, and by 79 per cent. 
between 1855 and 1881. The proprietors are mostly Jat Sikhs, 
but there isan admixture of Rajpits and Dogars. The Jits 
area due race aud venerally very thriving. The soil is for 
the most part an easily worked level loam with a large admixture 
of sand (niwdn). There is a good deal of uneven and very sandy 
land called tibbi which is distinctly inferior to niwdn, except 
in a year of very scanty rainfall. 


The water-level is 75 feet below the surface; the water 
bearing stratum contains a good deal of salt and well-rrigation 
is practically non-existent, but some distributanies from the Joiya 
Branch of the Sirhind Canal have been brought into the tract. 
Somewhat under half the cultivated area is cropped in the kharif- 
the principal staples being jawdr and béjra, mostly the former. 
A little over halfis cropped in the rabi, the principal staples 
of which is gram alone or mixed with bailey and 
sarson. Thedemand of 8,021 in force previous to settle- 
ment fell at arate of 4 annas 4 pies on the area then cultivated 
and the former assessment was light as noted above. The 
Settlement Officers recommended .a revenue rate of 6 annas 6 pics 


ze 
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per acre for the whole cirele which would give a demand of omap, mc. 
Re 11,972 as compared with a half net assets estimate of Rs. tae 
16,142 ; the increase on the former revenue being 49 per cent. . Rew se 
There were practically no grazing lands in the tract, and no 7*5ss 
aasessment-on waste was proposed. The Commissioner and Fi- 

nancial Commissioner supported the proposed rate on cultivation 

on the understanding that the assessment should run for ten 

years. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, however, considered 

that the rate was too light and should be raised-to 7 annas per acre, 

at the same time indicating that the term of settlement should be 18 

years. The revenue demand by the sanctioned rate was Rs, 12,893, 

wiving an increase of 60 per cent. The following Statement gives 

details of the assessment. 


& 





| 
Former reve- 


| Revenue an- 
ua with in-| Halfassets | Increase 


Rovenue at | yocrease lnounced with! Increase 
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Out of the total new assessment Rs. 11,750 is assigned and Rs. 
950 only khilsa. 


The new assessment took effect from Kharif 1888, and in Termof Settle. 
-aceordance with the Settlement Officer's original proposal a period ™™* 
of 18 years has been provisionally sanetioned by the Local Go- 
vernment, so as tomake the period end concurrently with the 
assessment of Pargana Indri, which was sanctioned for 20 years 
from Kharif 1886, 


In the final Settlement Report of the Karnal-Umballa tract 

it has been proposed to fix the term of the Budhliada assessments, 

so that they shall expire at the same time as the new assessments 
of the four southern tahsils of the Hissar district. 


Tubsil Sirs. 


Theremarke which have been made in regard to the native Native: land 
land revenue system apply almost equally well to Sirsa. revenue system, 
But shortly before the advent of British power a large amount 
of immigration into the northern dry tract went on under the 
direct encouragement and patronage of the Patiala and Bikanir 
Rulers. They seem to haverealized their dues from the colo- 
pists by a share of the gross produce varying from j, to }, the 


cHAP, 11',¢, lower rate being taken from newly settled villages, and the 
,  Jatter from those which had been settled longer. The Raja 
of Bikiénir appears to have sometimes levied his dues in cash at 
a rate perplough,and not in kind. In some cases the share 
seems to have been over jth or [th, and the share paid by the 


Land 
Revenue. 
. Native land 


TevenUs system, 


SaUmMmMmAry 


ganas §3 oo Riina 
and Sirsa, 
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headmen was generally less than that paid by the ordinary 
cultivator. The division appears to have been effected in the 


ease of the Patiiia colonists, sometimes by appraisement, and 


sometimes by actual division of grain, 


The first portions of the present Sirsa distriet which appear 
to have been settled by a British Officer were the old argent 


of Sirsa and Rania. These were the first to come under our direct 


rule in A.D. 1518. A Summary Settlement of these two par- 

mis was effected by’Mr. J. P. Gubbinsin A. D. 1829. The 
Darba pargana, which now lies in the sandy Bagar tract to the 
south of the Ghaggar was recovered from Bikdnir in 1828, and 
was not transferred to the Sirsa or Bhatidina district till 1838. 
The assessment made in the Summary Settlement was fixed 


in cash in place of the former paymentsin kind, which had. 


been in force under Native Rulers, The assessments were founded 
on some sort of estimate of the value of the previous grain collec- 
tions of the Native Rulers, but they were generally so high 
that they could not be pail in good years, and income from 
land fluctuated greatly, That the Summary Settlements of 
Parganis Rania and Sirsa were severe is shown by the fact, that 
many villages which were unabe to pay had to be resettled and 
that in 1836 Rs. §3,343 of accumulated balances had to be remitted, 
while Ks. 11,265 was remitted from the demand of that year 
on account of short rainfall, and failure of Ghagear floods. The ut- 
most sevarity mm collection, such as the attachment of standing 
crops, was unable to prevent such results. 


Parzana Guida. In 1837 Parganés Guda and Malaut were recovered from the 


— 2) 


Patiala Sikhs. In that year they paid Rs. 6,413 as a rabi in- 
stalment collected in kind. In 1837, Captain Thoresby, Super- 
intendent of Dhatidna, effected a Sammary Settlement of these 
two pargands for aterm of three years. The greater part of the 
old Guda pargana is now included in the northern half of the 
present Sirsa tahsil Asin the settlements of Pareands Rania 
and Sirsa, the assessments wero fixed in ensh. The Board of 
Revenue in its instructions for assessment had directed officers so 
to pitch their assessments as to leave 20 per cent. of the net profit to 
the propnetors ; but it was impossible to tell who were proprietors 
or what were the net profits; the actnal kind collections of the pre- 
vious Native Rulers were practically the only guide. In assessing the 
land, Major Thoresby het an estimate of the average (Toss produce 


which he valued at the current selling price, and he fixed his cash. 


assessment at a share of this valuation proportionate to the share 


[Parr A. 


of the gross produce previously taken by Native Rulers. Such cmap. my, a 
a standard of assessment had but little connection with net profits, ayaa! 
and was intended to be simply a cash approximation to the pre- Revenue 
vious average kind realizations of the State. The demand assesg- Fereso Gude. 
ed was aellom of ever realized. Ii was a maximum realizable 

only in good years, and the actual collections were made from year 

to year on arough estimate framed by wative officials as to the 

extent and outturn of the crops. 





Hisar Disrrict.] Land Revenue. Pargana Guda. 


In 1841-42 the demand of four pargands now included in 
the Sirsa tahsil was as follows :— 


Villages. Demand. 





Rs. 
Darba ... a in re 43 12,508 
. Sirsa, ... ‘on “a 42 22,049 
Ruinia ... rie Jeg Mya 89 62.905 
Guda ... riba ka awed | eon 24,601 
Total is 31L 1,21,463° 


_ In 1847, the Rori pargana, now in the north-east of the Sirsa tah- Pate" Bort. 
sil, was confiscated from Nibha and was summarily settled in 1848, Working of 
No complete revision of the Summary Settlements of the SPoprbocked it 
above parganas was made up to 1852, but as in pargana Guda, in , 
the Rohi or dry tract they were generally allowed to run on. Man 
villages were held under kham management, i.e, with a fluctuat- 
ing assessment. 


; The following statement shows the demand for 1852-53, the 
last year before the commencement of the First Regular Settle- 
ment of Bhattidna :— 
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Fl eck i} Bs } ey 
. .| @61 19,164 a4 
2 | Sires | a5 7,732 5 729 25,461 
3 | Rania fee. aes | 105 | 62998 il 1,570 116 | 64,068 
4 | Rori er) eres 1h 4,072 ts 4,672 
5 | Guda anvk |e 0380 za 2 135 152 | 26,852 














CHAP, IIT, «coat ibaa RE Pll oma _ The marginal statement will 
a tor | | | give. some idea of the extent to. ~ 
Revenue. Year whole etree which collections fell short of. 
_ Working of | _ aie - “| demands in the entire Bhattiana 
Summary Settle- trict | shemee pene ee 
mant. | | | district. In short during the 
“ive te Re mT |:«Cears from 1837 to 1852-53 om 
1948-40... (1,98,081 | 41,854 so} an average one-quarter of the de- 
1s49-f0 3... (138,081 |) 44,515 hy | ere ck page nittedl, 
1950-51 ,.. 149.490) 85.865 8 | mand of the district was remitted 
ee ee | | annually, and in some years more 
——— than one-half. Thus the demand 
of the Snmmary Settlements instead of being a fixed average one 
realizable every year was a maximum one realizable only in good 
years, | 
Seta In the cold weather of 1851-52 Mr. Thomason, the Lieuto- 


nant-Governor of the N.W. P., made a tour through the Bhatti 
territory from Fazilka to Sirsa, and his attention was prominently 
ealled to the economical and fiscal position of the tract and especi- 
ally to the precarious nature of the harvest on the flooded land. 
“ He accepted the conclusion that ina country so situated little 
revenue could be expected and large balances must constantly arise, 
but pointed out that much might be done by good management to 
humanize the people and to train them to habits of order and — 
industry. He declared the urgent necessity of defining more clearly 
than had yet been done, even in settled villages, the rights of 
the different occupants of the soil, and considered this of much 
greater importance than the revenue to be realized which must ne- 
cessarily be very light. The great object being the moral improve- 
ment of the people, the first step must be to assure every man of 
histight. He noted that in assessing the sotar lands on the 
Ghaggar some villages hal been nominally 
assessed at the maximum which could be realized in a 
good year, heavy balances being remitted in successive years, 
while others had been altogether excluded from assessment and 
held Aid, and ordered that these irregularities should cease, and 
that here as elsewhere a fair average jama should be fixed, 
the balances of bad years being recovered in good years, and where 
there was no balanee the produce of good years being left to the 
people without stint, He directed a 20 years’ settlement to be made 
on these principles, and called on the district authorities to set 
about the work earnestly, systematically and regularly.” In 
compliance with these instructions the Regular Settlement was 
commenced in 1852 under Captain Robertson, who then succeeded 
Captain Robinson as Superintendent and held charge of the district 
and of the Settlement with intervals until the Mutiny. The opera- 
tions «were conducted in accordance with the provisions 
of Regulation IX of 1833, the rule of assessment being that 
the Government demand should be about half the net assets. (In 
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the earlier summary assessments about 1837, the rule had been, CHAP, MI,¢. 
to take five-sixths of the net assets). The work of settlement was Land 
eompleted and sanctioned pargana by pargana. The settlement of .. nue: 
Pargands Darba, Sirsa and Rori was made and reported by Cap- setuement. 
tain Robertson, Superintendent of Bhatidna, and sanctioned by the 
North-West Provinces Government, before the Mutiny. Captain 
Robertson had also settled Pargana Rania, but it was not ge Sieber 

on until after the Mutiny and after the transter of the district 

to the Punnjab. The settlement of that pargana was then reported 

by Mr. Oliver and sanctioned by the Punjab Government. Mr. 

Oliver then settled and reported on the remaining four parganas 

forming the west end of the district, and the Punjab Government 

gave formal sanction to the settlement in 1864, or 12 years after 

the commencement of settlement operations. 





The demand of the State from each township instead of being he nercics 
4 nominal maximum demand realized full only in excentionally, Settlement, 
good years, was fixed at a fair average assessment, the balances of — 

bad years being recovered in good years, and where there was. no 

balance the surplus produce being left to the people. The 
principle on which this assessment was made was that the demand 

of the State should equal half the net profits of cultivation, 

but there were few data available on’ which to _ base 

such calculations, and the Settlement Officer of the Darba 
pargana stated that his assessment approached to two-thirds of 

what the land was able to pay, leaving one-third as profits to the 
peasants. In the villages last settled Mr. Oliver made sure of his 
assessments being half net profit assessments by first fixing the 

rents to b> paid by the actual cultivators and then taking halt of 

this as the demand of the State. 


_ The following table exhibits the results of the First Regular Results. 
Settlement in the pargands lying within the present limits of the 
Sirsa tahsil. The statement includes the villages added since the 
settlement’ and excludes those transferred to Bikanir in 1861 :— 
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Hrsakz Distaicr.] The Regular Settlement. Resulis. [Pant A. 
On the disruption of the Sirsa district in 1884 the Dabw 


tehsil was abolished, and the whole of the above tract with the 
exception of a few villages in Pargana Guda in Tahsil Dabwalhi 
was included in the new Sirsa Tahsil, which consisted of the 
whole of the old Sirsa tahsil, and the whole of the old Dabwili 
tahsil with the exception of 31 villages now in the Ferozepore 
district. The assessment of the Regular Settlement by the modern 
assessment circles and former tahsils is as follows :— 












=oNF [| Tehsil Siren. ../| 199 | 04622) 8T2IT|) ox 
ae . Dabwali.. 157 25,3963 | 45,113) 78 


Total two Tabsis | 956 | 118,885 Leen) | ii 
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In many villages in which a large increase was taken at 
the Regular Settlement the system of progressive assessments was 
restored to. These have been included in the assessment shown 
above which also includes jugir assessment, but not those on 
muaft plots. 

In 1881-82, the last year of the Regular Settlement, the 


actual demand, khd/sa and jdgir, stood as follows :— 


Rs. 
Nali circle er Fe os 62.022 
Baar bx = w=. 15,221 
Rohi i. -» 96,489 


This was an increase in the actual demand realizable when — 
the assessments were made owing to the subsequent effect of 
WVotking of progressive assessment, lapse of muafis, &e. 
—eeguasa The Regular Settlement worked of course far better than 
the previous Summary Settlements. In thedrought of 1860-61 °— 
the kharif demand of 1860 was remitted to the extent of 
Rs. 58,416, or nearly one-third of the total demand of the year 
in the greater number of villagesin the Bagar, Nali and Rohi 
circles. From 1862-63 to 1880-81 remissions averaged Rs. 3,000 
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a year for the whole of the old Sirea district or 1°6 per cent. cmap. if, 0 
of ‘the annual demand. By far the greater part was given On yor. ., 
account of calamities of season, especially in 1868-69 and 1869~’ personnes ; 
70. The remissions were chiefly given in the sandy villages = =~ 
inthe south of the district and those in the Sotar valley now 

included in the present Sirsa tahsil. Inclusive of the above re- 

missions § per cent. of the demand of the whole of the old dis- 

trict was on the average in arrears at the end of each year. 


The period of the Regular Settlement, which, as stated Revisien of 
above, had in the case of different pargands taken effect from ***™"* 
different years, had come to an end in al 7 gg by 1875-76. 

A revised settlement was commenced by Mr. Wilson in the 
whole of the old Sirsa district in 1879 and completed in 1883. 


The standard of assessment was the same as that laid down SSOceN 
in the case of the re-settlement of the four southern tahsils 
of the present Hissir district, i. ¢, the Government demand 
for land revenue was not to exceed the estimated value of half 
the net produce of an estate, or in other words, half of the share 
of the produce of an estate ordinarily recoverable by the landlord, 
whether in money orin kind. In the case of land cultivated by 
the proprietors or by tenantsat favourable rent, the half net pro- 
duce would be taken to be the rent which would be payable if 
the land were let at the full rents ordinarily paid by tenants-at- 
will in the neighbourhood. 


Asin the four southern tahsils the half net asset or halfnet Basis cf 
pooaace estimate was based mainly on cash rents paid in full year “““=""* 
oy year by tenants-at-will without reference to the nature of the 

season, it was found that by far the greater ML ge of the 
grea held by tenants-at-will except in the flooded lands paid rent 
in cash, and the rents taken asa basis forthe half net asset 
estimate were those paid for land which had been brought under 
cultivation since settlement and not for the older cultivation 
which consisted ofa better quality of soil near the village site, 
The half asset estimates so framed were checked by comparison 
with produce estimates based on the average share of produce 
taken by the landlord and an estimates of average yield and price. 
The latter have been already dealt with in Chapter II. Asin 
the four southern tahsils it was found that proprietors derived 
large profits from the village waste which the Settlement Officer 
estimated at about Rs. 3,90,000 for the whole Sirsa district. A 
certain fraction of the waste was exempted from assessment as 
needed for grazing, and the balance was assessed at a low rate. 


The whole ofthe old Sirsa District was divided into five sssssmeny 
assessment circles without regard to the fiseal divisions at that circles | 
time existing. Of these two (the Bagar and the Nali circles) fall 
wholly within the present Sirsa tahsil while of the third (the 
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CRAP. 1 11,0, Rohi circle) only 159 villages are in the present Sirsa Tahsil. The 
land se rite Srey shows the gross fixed assessments announced 
ae 


by Mr. Wilson in each circle :— 
Cirele. Assessment, Rate per culti- 
Rs, vated acre. 
Ra. A. P. 
Bigar 20,000 un. rae ss ORS) a 
Nali 40,925 Rice lands want let 


Well lands and 

wheat lands ... 012 0O 
Other flooded 

lands and Sotar 

bdrdnf va, O28 =) 


Rohi fdrdni ww 8 
Culturable waste 


(after deduct- 
ing One-third) 0 1 


Rohi 83,860 Cultivation ... 0 $ 
Culturable (waste 
after deducting 

one-third), ... 0 0 3 


assments announced in the Nili cirela 31 


= 


ao 


Besides the fixed ass 





villages were placed under fluctuating assessment, the following © 


rates being charged :— 


Per acre. 


rr 
o b> 


Munji riee ... 


Wheat alone or with gram, kharsii rice, 
tobacco, vegetables, sarson, mirch, 
dhanya, san, Aasumbha, cotton vl 1 8 Oo 


Other rali crops, such as barley, gram, 


tdrdmira, halya 012 0 
Other kharif crops, such as ody ‘a, moth, 
mish, mung, jawd>, til .. 0 8 0 


These rates were applied to the areas actually cro | 
harvest after making lowers for failed areas. : ir hs 


t 
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Mr. Wilson estimated that the application of these rates 
would result in an average income of Rs. 33,075 making the 
average assessment of the Nali circle Rs, 74,000 altogether. Tha 
sums actually realised in the 20 years ending 1901-02 averaged 
Rs. 26,740 or Rs. 6,335 less than the estimate, 


Mr, Wilson writing about his settlement in April 1884 said: 
“The assessment, though a great enhancement on the former 
demand, isalready very light and will soon in many villages be 
very much below the half nett profits standard.” This was due 
to the extraordinarily rapid development of the tract after the 
extension to Sirsa of the Radjpitina-Mdlwa Railway which took 
place in 1883,. Besides an increase in cultivation rents increased 
rapidly and in 1887 Colonel Grey at that time Commissioner 
of Delhi, thought that the term of settlement should be reduced 
from 20 to 15 years. It was found impossible to accept Colonel 
Grey's view because engagements had been taken from the 

eople for twenty years, and it was felt that it would be regarded 

y them asa breach of faith if the term were reduced. U 
the end of 1885-6 the new assessment was realised without havine 
recourse to suspensions or remissions 1885-6 was a bad year, ad 
it was followed by a year the rainfall of which was well below 
the average. This necessitated the suspension in 1886-7 of 
Rs. 8,574 in the Rohi and Nali circles of the fais, the whole 
amount suspended being collected in 1887-8, which was a fairly 
good year. The year 1888-9 was below the average, but no aus. 
pensions were necessary. The rainfall of 1889-90 was very 
partial. In some villagesthe khar/f crop was excellent -and in 
others very poor, but the rabi crop failed everywhere. In spite 
of this only Rs, 5,034 had to be suspended altogether in the 
Rohi and Nali cireles. The whole amount suspended except 
Rs. 424 was recovered in 1890-1. The year 1890-1 becan well 
but the rains stopped in August and a large portion of the area 
sown failed. Land revenue to the extent of Rs, 6,806 Was sus- 
per zed in the Rohi and Ndli circles of which Rs. 5,347 was 
recovered during the year, and Rs. 1,459 in 1891-92. The raip- 
fall of 1891-2 was again bad, and Rs. 5,972 had to be suspended, 
of which Rs. 2,629 was recovered during the yearand Rs. 3,343 
in 1892-3. The years 1892-93 to 1894-95 were among the best 
the tract has ever seen. The rainfall was abundant, and the 
outturns good. Cultivation increased greatly, and the assessment 
did not even approximate to the half nett assets standard. I¢ 
was frequently asserted by the people themselves that a careful 
zamindir could pay the whole of his land revenue by selling the 
pald collected on his holding. With the end of 1894-5 the period 
of prosperity closes. From 1895-6 to 1903-4 there has been 
an almost continuous record of famine and failure with only 
occasional gleams of prosperity. The following statement shows 


Land. 


circles, © ~ 


pattlement. 
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cHap.i, 0, the amounts of land revenue suspended, remitted and in balance 
—— from 1895-6.to 1902-3 when Mr. Wilson's settlement came to 











The 
cepa Year. Amount agg Core Remitted. Balance. 
suspended. ealised, 
Kis. Rs. Ra. Ra. 
1895-6 1,779 1,779 
1896-7 86,981 80,263 6,718 
1897-8 735 735 ais 
1898-9 99,042 80,434 18,608 i 
1899-1900 1,32,405 §5,438 76,967 
1900-01 22,958 oa 22,958 
1901-02 120,686 20,474 93,673 6,589 
1902-08 ... 94,204 55,420 52 38,732 
ae EEE 
| 4 é i -3 ree ‘Total ssaese. 
Name ol circle.| 25 | 292 (22,5 | Assessment sanctioned. mentecruall 
=] 3 aig E 2 45 “4 announced, 
| 238 | 338 Sasg4 
SL eT eS ‘ = ee 
| Ra. Re. Ra. 
Bigar | 40, 25,000. | 24,080 
| ( Fixed 62,000 | 62,000 
| Wood and grasa 2,800 — 2,740 
Nall 1 mo pia) Fluctuating 88,000 : 25,000 
| =i —— 
| : Total 99/800 92,740 
Beer 
Robi 1 - 1,772,000) 1,60 000 125,000 1,95,870 


The Bagar cirele isa very sandy circle of 57 villages which 

" adjoins the Fatehdbdd tahsil. The inhabitants consist chiefly 
of Bagris of various castes, the majority of the landowners. and, 
occupancy tenants being Jats. The circle is entirely dependent 
on the local rainfall for its cultivation, there being no canal. irriga- 

. tion and the depth to water being too great to permit of irriga- 
tion from wells. The principal crops sown are édjra in the Kharif 

and bejhdrin the Rali, The system of cultivation is simple in the 
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extreme. There is no rotation of crops and the land requires 
no manure. One ploughing suffices for a kharif crop and two 
for a rabi crop. 


_. Thesecond revision of the Sirsa Settlement was begun in 
1901. The old maps had become obsolete and as a preliminary 
the whole tahsil was re-measured on the square system. The 
rinciples of assessment were the same as those of Mr. Wilson's 
settlement, that is to say, the half nett assets was taken as a guide. 

he assessment circles were retainedas at Mr. Wilson's settle- 
ment. but new half nett assets estimates were prepared based on 
the rents and prices now prevalent. Twosets of estimates were 
prepared, one ba on eash rents and the other on rents paid in 
kind, From these estimates the Settlement Commissioner de- 
duead the probable true half nett asset and the assessment 
sanctioned was somewhat lower than this. The following table 
shows all these particulars :— 


The total assessment sanctioned for the circle was Rs. 
25,000. ‘There were two sanctioned rates to be used in distribut- 
ing this assessment over villages. One was a rate of 6 annas per 
acre to be applied to the average area actually cropped in the 
17 yearaending 1901-02 and the other wasa rate of 3 annas 

r acre applied to the area recorded as cultivated. The increase 
in most villages was very small and the assessment was 
cheerfully aceepted by the people. Unfortunately it was not 
announced till February 1904, and owing to the fact that the kharif 
of 1903 had not been very good in the Bagar it was necessary 
to suspend a large portion immediately, 


The Rohi circle comprises 159 villages all lying to the north 
of the Ghaggar. It gets a little irrigation from the Dabwali 
Major Distributary of the Raikot Branch of the Sirhind Canal 
and from the Domwiali Major Distributary of the Bhatinda Branch 
of the same canal. The area classed as irrigated is only 1 per 
cent. of the total area, while 80 per cent. 1s dependent on the 
local rainfall. The remaining 19 per cent. is uncultivated or un- 
eulturable land. The depth to subsoil water is too great to per- 
mit of well irrigation a i 
ing wells become bitter in the hot weather. The soil is a good sand: 
loam. interspend in parts with the hillocks of almost pure Kites d 
Asa general rule the soil and rainfall to the north-east of the 
circle are much better than those to the south-west. The cul- 
tivators in the north and east consist mainly off at Sikhs 
which in the south and west Bigri Jdts and Muhammadan 
Rijpiits are the prevailing tribes. Thus the north-eastern half 
of the cirele is much stranger than tho south-western. The san- 
etioned assessment of the circle was Rs. 1,25,000, and as in the case 
of the Bagar circle there were two standard rates for distribution 


in masy cases. the water in the drink-. 


CHAP, 1116, 


Robi Cirele, 
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cHaP, 11,0. of this sum, over the various estates. The crop rate was 


Mall circle, 


Flactaonting 
Aloasinent. 


9 annas per acre and the cultivated area rate 4}  annas 
3 acre, The actual assessment announced was 

S, and in distributing the assessment the north eastern 
villages, and the few estates :eceiving irrigation from the Sirhind 
Canal were assessel at very much higher rates than the 
south-western villages. The new assessments were announced at 
the end of 1903, but asin the case of the Bagar cirele it was 
found necesssary to suspend a considerable portion of the demand 
at onee owing to the harvest being a poor one in many villages, 


The Mali cirele lies between the Rohi and the Bagar circles. 
It comprises 109 villages and for assessment purposes is divided 
into two parts, namely, (1) the area which has been placed under 
fluctuating assessment, and (2) the area under fixed assessment. The 
former lies between the Railway bridge at Khaireke and the western 
boundary of the tahsil. It consists of al] that portion of the cirele 
subject to the precarious flooding from the river, The area under | 
fixed assessment consists of the rest of the circle. In the area under 
arene assessment the following crop rates have been sane- 
tidned : — : 


Kate per acre. 
Rs. A. P, 
Munji rice ... nxe {hi odie: pe) aa eee ee 
Wheat mixtures of wheat khdrst rice, 


tobacco, vegetables sarson, pepper, 


dhaniya, san, kasuinbhi ‘ = ] 


to 


l 
1 


an 


0 
All other said) or nalri erops ... 3 0 = 
All ba4rant crops ... ss a ae, OL 8-8 


These rates are applied every harvest to the area actually 
cropped after making due allowance for Ahardba. In order to 
calculate Kiardba or failed areas a good crop is recokoned as a 16 
anna crop. If in any field the crop is better than an 8 anna crop 
no allowance is made for Kiardba, Ifthe crop is better than a 
4-anna crop, buf worse than an 8-anna erop, half the area is 
reckoned as horaba, and if the erop is worse than a 4-anna crop 
the whole area is reckoned as Ahordba. Asa particular case it ig 
laid down that rice which fails to produce any grain is to be 
reckoned as failed. Besides this fluctuating assessment there is 
in many of the village areas under fluctuating assessment, a small 
fixed assessment which is supposed to represent the half nett assets 
on the land in its uncultivated aspect. In ‘xing this assessment 
regard was had to the income derived by the village from grazing 
fees, shore, contracts and miscellaneous income of that description, 
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__ With regard to the remainder of tho circle, a fixed assessmant CHAP, Ir ¢. 
of Rs. 52,000 was sanctioned. In distributing this assessment the eae 
following standard rates were used, the rates being applied to the Revenue 
area cultivated in each class of soil -— Fixed asses. 


ment. =a 
' a 


Itale per were. 
Rs. A. P. a 
Class of soil — 


Chdhi... 
Nahri Jamna «{ 
Nuhri Ghagear (' 
Salad... ak 
Swar bdrdni.. 1. ee oe Fiat st 


RRahi — ise veg Fie fli 8 
l 


oa net rx one 0) 10 0 


0 
6 
Banjar qadim = vith . oO 0 
The last rate was to be applied to the waste area of the vil: 
lage after deducting an area equal to one-quarter of the cultivated 
area, In actual distribution it was not found possible to adhere 
to these raves very closely. Tho villages bordering on the Bagar 
eirele, (hal their /toht bérdni land assessed ata rate approximating to 
that of the Bigarcircle) while the Rohibdrdniland of villages border- 
ing on the Kohi circle were nearly all assossed at near the Rohi rate 
much of the cidit land was found to be of good quality, and was 
assoased at Ke. 1 par acreor even more, (On the other hand, it 
Was sometims neecassary to keep down the rates because the 
increase in the ass3ssment would otherwise have. been more than 
the village coull stand. This was espeeially the case towards 
the east of the circle where the introduction of canal irrigation 
had caused a great increase in cultivation. The final result for 
the whole of the area under fixed assessment was an assessment 
of Ra. 52,200, i.c., exactly the assessment sanctioned. 
In tho area under fixed assessment the following water rates are Schedule ot 


levied from occupiers of land irrigating from the Ghagear Canals:— inte Gineeant 


Scuepune or Ovovrrers’ Rares oy Tae Guaccar Canats. 
Rate per acre. 
Crop— Rs, A. P. 
Munji rice ... oe me ss BG 
Allother crops .. as ap wy oe OU 


These rates cameinto force with effect from the Kharif-harvest 
of 1904. They are assessed every harvest by officers of the Canal 
Department, and the rules for Ahurdba allowances are the 
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CHAP. IIc, Same as in the case of the rates in the area under fluctuating 
Lana =ssessment. It must be noted that in the area under fluctu- 
Revenue. atine LSSPSsl 





1ent no water rates are charged for irrigation from the 





Schedule of canals, All such irrigation is precisely on the same footing as 
on i ‘Ghageat flooding directly from the river. oe 


ae. The new assessment of the Sirsa tahsil has been announced 
provisionally tor 20 years beginning at Kharif 1903. 


Total assess. The complete assessment of the district for the year 1903-4, the 
Seas, voce cs Aree ‘Azad in which the new Sirsa assessments came into force was 
as follows :— ' 








7 Total 
Talail, eeksaiaent Khalsa, 





TT SS a a —— i es: A SS Se ee ee = a 











Re, fig. 

Bbindni ane er | ian pee Bie | },07 O74 1, 07,047 

Hanai ti is ah i is | 1, 72,203 1,71,570 

Hissar 1,324,983 1,4 646 

Fatehabid tne an Baa nae | 1,205,287 3,990,189 

Sirsa (f med) 2,05,535 1,909,482 

Total (fixed) aa 8, 15,199 703,094 

Birsa (fluctuating) 30.493 | F842 

Gass Smit > | 8,54 564 | 8,31,866 

Canal Reveone There are three canal systems from which irrigation ts 


weerara. carried on in this district (besides the Ghaggar Canals) :— 


(i)—The Western Jumna Canal which irrigates a small 
ie of Bhiwini, a large part of Hansi, Hissir and 
‘atehabad and a small portion of Sirsa. 

(.—The Dabwili and Domwili see br of the Raikot and 
Bhatinda Eranches of the Sirhind Canal which irrigate a small 
area in the north of the Sirsa Tahsil. 

(iif).—Two Rajbahis from the Choya Branch of the Sirhind 
Canal which irrigates the greater partof the area of the 
Budhilada ildga. 

As already stated the revenue due to canal irrigation from 
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lands irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal formed, prior to the CHA® irc. 
recent Settlement, a portion of the land revenue assessment of Lend 
the lands in question, in fact they were assessed on their jrrj. Revenue. 
gated aspect,and had been so since the period of Mr. Brown's Owners mts, 
Settlement. Owner's 

The portion of the former lump wet assessment, which shou 
be ascribed to canal irrigation other sian known as watehadven: 
tage, has been calculated thus :— : 


Rs. 

Tahsil Hansi .,.. . i. ©6964.4,196 
» Hissar ,.. VF «ss» 5,008 
Total we «49,144 


In the recent Settlement the fixed assessment announced 
was made on the unirrigated aspect of the irrigated lands, and 
tha extra revenue due to canal irrigationis realized by owner's 
rates (khush haisyati). The owner's rates are saat harvest 
by harvest by the Canal officials. They are crop rates equal in 
amount to half the occupiers rates which are assessed, and 
paid in addition to the owner's rates. The charge for canal 
water is thus divided in two portions :—(1) Oeccupier’s rates 
which have been paid all along, and which represent the price 
of water,and (2) a newly imposed owner's rate which represents 
the increment to the State's share of the half nett assets due 
to eanal irrigation. A comparison of the accounts of rent collee- 
tions in canal villages with those of collections of occupier's rates 
showed that half the latter rate very approximately represented 
the increment mentioned above. 






_ The average collections of owner's rate since 1898-9 areas 
follows :— 





Rs. 

hari bes ani ws 118,498 
Rabi re rT ve = 94,794 
Total vs —'3,08,286 
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-emaprmmec. - The actual assessment of owner’s rate for 1903-04 was :— 


‘Revenue Rs. 
e. /ecnedeagar if Kharif hed oee a | 1, 1,5 id 
Rabi r x Sse re pee 
Total oo» 229,501 


— eee Eee 


In the case of irrigation from the Sirhind Canal both in the 
Sirsa Tahsil and in the Budhlida wéq only oceupier’s rates are 
charged, thero being no owner's rate on this canal. 


The whole of the collections on aceount of occupiers’ rates in the 
Budhldda i/dq are credited to the Patiala State which owns the 
Réjbahis in that tract. 


Schedule ol Tho following is the schedule of occupiers’ rates on the 
pene ota Western Jumna Canal. “The owners’ rates are levied besides 
Valero Jomoe | ars “+e ant 
Leual, these occupiers’ rates, and are equal to half the occupiers’ rates in 

Pach ense, 7 





Ratr rea Acee, 

















Class. | Nature of Crops, . rT. 
|, Flew, dis 
eee LL ——— ee mee 
| WESTERY JUIINA CANAL, ee Rs a .?P 
ING SIKSA BRANCH, | Sige ty 
OccuMsn's Rare, 
I | Sagareane nal | 5 10 3 | Crop, a 
Il | Rice and waternuts a < | 48 o| De. 
i 
ITI | Tobacco, poppy, vegetables, gardens and | 
orchards, drugs and spices S| 8 6 0 | Gardens and 
+ 4 i ore: ba 
} | half yeur, ha 
| | Test Per crop 
TV | Cotton. indigo, and all field crops, except 
graio And maser, maize ati a] 8 | Crop, 
V | All other kharif crops, cram ond masir, 112 8 | De, 
V1 | Single watering nct followed by a crop. 
Cropa grown on the moisture of  pre- 
Vidus crop vi 019 0 | Watering, 





‘VIE | Speoial rate: single watering before 
Ploughing for rabi followed by a orop 1 3 
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Jumna Canal. 








on - = : OHAP. NG 
hws’ Rate ren Acne, 
Class. | Nature of Crops, Per, a 
Flow, |. Lift, rohedule of 
al Ee eee ee ey Oe et 
| Western Jumna 
| a } Canal. 
SCHEDUDE OF RATE’ FOR SUPi'LY | 
OF WATER FORK PURPOSES 
OTHER THAN LRRIGA. 
TION, 


Wesrens Joswna Casar, Bant Doan Caxat,) 
| Stapmo Carat, Curwan Caxar, Urren | 
Borie? Gana, Lowte Sottad ant Pan | 
| Casares, Stomywaraxp Sttstpanr Canats, 
Lower S0rixry asp Curuip. Oana, 
MUsarraroani Cana La, BIA on 


De 8 8... ae 





Casas, , 
vw | Beiok-making and pis? wall building ... | 9° 3 0 i 100 euble feet 
Laying concrete and brick or stone mason- | | ) | 
| ry ial 0 2 Wu | non Da, 
Moatalling ronda ,,, ci oN 10 0 0} va Mile, 
Water supplied in bulk —... yt eed | a | 2.500 cubis 
| | = 
' 
Watering roadside or avenue trees eel eu Ge & _ | Tree per year. 
| Peaviso.— Vo charge shall fo nividle for tufer | 


eed for the mantfactiure of bricks not 
aubepieniiy biritin alain or for “ pise’ 

wall building, if tale from a rilege lank | 
[aiefully dupydied from a canul, 


j 
| LU 


Sirhind Canal, 


The following is the sshadule of occupiers’ rates on the Sir- 
hind Canal. In “the cass of this canal no owners’ rates are 


Ek as 





I | Sagaresn, rica, watarnuta ies ian 
Il Sess orchards, tobacco, POPPY; vegolables, inligey 


ae aah ih bas 


ITT | Gotton, fibrot, alldyaa (aoxcent Indigo), all rabi crops, 
(except gram and mast) t ve 18 


All kharif crops not specified eoere and = sai at of 
gramand mafic ,. fa 





4 A single Watering before ploughing not followed by crep 


| Special rate which may be made applicable to channela 
atlected by the Local Goveroment, A singlo watering 
belore ploughing for rabi followed by a rabi crop 








Sao ae 
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CHAP. IN,C. = Thera are only two jdgfrs in the district. The first consists 
Land of 14 villages in the Budhlida iddga and has already been 
isa referred.to. The jégirddr is Bhai Zabarjang Singh, a minor, whose 
Tand Hevenue. estate is under the Court of Wards, and administered by the 
=: Karnal District authorities. 


The jdgir was declared at Settlement to be one of the larger 
estates referred toin Government of India’s orders dated 12th 
February 1851, laying down rules for the patéiddri or horse- 
men’s shares. ‘The succession to it is not regulated by the rules 
therein laid down, nor does it depend on the status of 1808-9, 
but is regulated by the custom of the family, though, no doubt 
the status of 1808-9 would be referred toin decidmg between 
the conflicting claims of several collaterals. 





The area of the jigir villages is 32,051 acres, Of their 
revenue Rs, 11,702 is taken by the jdgirddr and Rs, 38 are mudfi 
in favour of various proprietors. Kulina is the only khélsa 
village with a jama of Rs. 950.’ Commutation is paid by the 
jagirddr at the rate of one anna per rupee of revenue, and amounts 
in all to Rs. 752. 


The other jdégir consists of 7 villages, situated in the Sirsa 
Rohi, viz., Dadu, Singhipura, Rimpura, Rewal, Chittah, Pakkah 
and Dharampur. 


The jdgirddr at present is Sardir Jiwan Singh, Shahid, son 
of Sheo Kirpél Singh, a Sikh Jat, residing at Shabzidpur in 
the Umbdalla district. The jégir was confirmed by Government 
of India letter No, 1251, dated 8th February 1856. The total 
revenue of the jégir villages is Rs. 5,250 of which Rs. 5,177 is paid 
to the jigirddr, Rs,7 is muafand Rs. 66 is paid on account 
of Zailddri fees. No. nazrdnd is paid, but the 7égir revenue is 
collected at the tahsil and remitted to the jdgirddr by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The villages were held by the Shahzadpur Shahids: 
when we annexed the country, and they have been allowed to draw 
the land revenue ever since, but have no jurisdiction over the 





villages. 
Other amiga. © The other assignments are of land revenue remitted in favour 
a of the proprietors themselves, and not assigned by Government 


toa third party, 
They include three main classes— 


(i). Sukhlambari grants, the nature of which has already 
been explained ; , | 

(ii,) Grants for maintenance of institutions of which there 
are not many in the district; and 

(iii.) Grants for good service rendered in the Mutiny. 
Several of the latter have lately been renewed. 
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D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Details regarding the Excise administration of the district 
are contained in table 41 of Part B. There is no distillery in the 
district, and the Excise receipts consist only of license fees for shops 
for retail vend. Of these there are 15 in the district licensed to 
sell country liquor, and two for the vend of European liquor. 
European liquor can also be obtained at the Refreshment Rooms at 
Hissar and Sirsa Railway Stations, and also at Bhatinda Railway 
Station, which for the purposes of Exciso administration falls 
within the Hissir district. 


There are 34 shops licensed for the sale of charas and bhang. 
The sale of these drugs is chiefly confined to large towns, and calls 
for no special remark, 


There are 43 shops licensed for the sale of opium. This 
narcotic is chiefly consumed in the Sikh tracts of Sirsa and the 
Budhlida, Till recently only Excise (Ghazipur) opium was sold 
in all the tahsils of the district with the expection of the Budhlada 
Hagd ; but since 1903, this restriction has been removed. Owing 
_ to the proximity of native states opium smuggling is fairly common 
on a small scale, consumers bringing in the opium they require 
from across the border. As long as the opium in the possession of 
any single person does not exceed 3 tolas in weight no offence 
is committed, but the possession of more than 3 tolas is punish- 
able under the Upium Act and the rules thereunder. 


There are no salt refineries in the district. 


The great majority of income-tax assessees used to be persons 
whose income was under Rs. 1,000 per annum. The new Act has 
relieved these persons. The richest tax-payers are members of large 
firms having their head-quarters at Bhiwani, many of whom have 
dealingsall over India. Full details rezarding income-tax are to be 
found in Table 42 of Part B. 


The Government co3ses levied in the district by a fixed rate on 
theland revenue demand and collected at the same time as the latter 
are the local rate, the lumbardari cess and the patwari cess. The 
first is levied at a uniform rate of Rs, 10-6-8 per cent., and the 
pr at one of 5 per cent. of the land revenue demand in all 


The rate at which the pawtdri cess is levied varies in different 
parts of the district, In the lately settled portion of the four 
southern tahsils it has been Sraided and is now Rs, 5-3-4 per 
cent. of land revenue. In Budhlada it is Rs. 4-0-11 per cent. and 

in Sirsa Rs. 6-7-4 ver cent, 
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The total cesses per cont. of land revenue stand thus in 
different parts : — 
Four Southern Tahsils. 
Except Budhlida. Budhléda. Sirsa. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a, p. 


Local rate ... ww «6720: 6508 6 510) (6 8 SH Se 

Lambardari Ph eee | Wl V 5 0-719 5 0) 68 

Patwari 5 8 4 41 0 16° 7. vas 
Total owe Oe) 0 20 1 8 S114 0. 


All these three c2sses are levied on canal owner's rate as well as 

on fixed dry revenue. There are other cesses _leviable by aioe 
in villages, but they include little beside hudi kKammi or a hearth 
tax on non-cultivators, and sometimes. on certain classes of 
cultivators. 


— 


E.—Local and Municipal Government. 


Leal and The district is locally governed by a District Board which 


ms akeyel Gover- 


; eth. District 
Board. 


administers the income derived from the Local rate, and from one’ 
or two minor sources. The District Board consiits of 31 elect- 
ed and 15 appointed and ex-officio members, and under the rules 
at least 5 meetings must be held every year. The Deputy 
Commissioner is the ex-officio chairman, and the Superintendent 
of the Cattle Farm is the Vice- ‘Chaitmar, and other oficial mem- 
bers are the Sub-Divisional Officer of Sirsa, the Civil Surgeon, 
the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, the Treasury Officer, 
all the Tahsilidars, and the District Inspector of Schools, The 
principal executive officer of tha Board under the chairman is the 
Secretary who isa paid servant of the board. The quarterly 
meetings of the Board are very useful as they enable the Deputy 
Commissioner to come into touch with all the principal rural notables 
in the District and to ascertain their views when they have any, 
but the actual work of the Board is done by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, acting in consultation with the Vahsildars. The eleet- 
ors are all male persons of not less than 21 years of age, who 
are-assessed at Rs. 2-9-4,'or upwards, under the Punjab District 
Boards Act in the four southern tahsils and at Rs, 2-11-4, or 
upwards, in the Sirsa tahsil. They seem to prize their privilem 
very lightly, and there is seldom a contested election to fill a 
vacancy. Thechief work of the Board is the maintenance of 
rural schools and dispensaries and the repairs of roads. Th 

statistics regarding income and expenditure will be found in table 

45 of Part B, | 
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Munweipal Towns, i 
There are four municipal towns in the District, Hissdr, Hansi, CHAP. 1% F. 
Bhiwani and Sirsa. Besides these there are three notified areas Local and 
Fatehabid, Tohiina and Budhlida. Municipal | 
erat 
The Hissir Municipal Committee, which dates from 1867, con- Towns. ~~ 
sists‘of 15 members all of whom are appointed by the Local Gov- "i™* 
ernment. The President is the Tahsilddr of Hissir and among the 
most prominent members are two or three pleaders. The income is 
almost entirely derived from octroi, 





The Hinsi Municipal Committee consists. of Geleeted and 3 
appointed members. The Tahsildar of Hiinsi is the President, and 
has to do practically all the work. Elections are not often contested. 


The Bhiwani Municipal Committee consists of 15 appointed Phen 
members with the Tahsildir of Bhiwani as President. The other 
members are chiefly wealthy Bantin inhabitants of the town. 

The Sirsa Municipal Committee contains 6 elected and 3 sc 
appointed members with the Sub-Divisional Officer of Sirsa as 

resident. 

The Deputy Commissioner is President ofthe Committees aiphabadt | 
appointed to manage the local affairs of Fatehabad, Toh-na and poe * 4 
Badhlida, but all the actual work is done by the Vice-President 
who is the Tahsildir inthe case of Fatehibid and the Naib- 

Tahsildar in the ease of Budhlida and Tohana. The chief 
sourea of income at all three places is a house-tax. ; 


Details regarding the income and expenditure of all these 
committees will be found in Table 46. Asin the case of the Dis- 
trict Board the non-official members fail, as arule, to realise their 
powers and their duties. There is seldom any opposition to propo- 
sals brought forward by the President or Vice-President, and few 
important movements are ever initiated by non-official members. 


F.—Publie Works. 

All three branches of the Public Works Department are ,, pager cs 
represented in the District. The Canal Department has charge Works Deport 
of all the canals which have already been described. There are ™™* ) 
parts of four Divisions in the District (1) the Hissir Division, in 
charge of an Executive Engineer with his head-quarters at Hissdr, 
and with sub-dlivisions in charge of Assistant Engineers having 
their head-quarters at Hissar, Sirsa and Narwana. The Hiansi 
Branch, Sirsa Braneh, Rangoi Canal, and Ghaggar Canals all fall 
within thisdivision, (2) The Delhi Division in charge of an 
‘Executive Engineer at Delhi; the only portion of this Division 
concerned with the District is a part of the Rohtak Sub-Division _ 
which is underan Assistant Engineer having his headquarters at 
Rohtak, A small part of the Bhiwani Tahsil is irrigated by 
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_ G84P. 11,6. distributaries of the Delhi Branch of the Western Jumna Canal 


Public falling within this division. Both these Divisions (the Hissa 
forks. andthe Delhi) are under the Superintending Engineer of the 
‘ (of the Public Western Jumna Canal Circle, and that officer has his head- 
aie juarters at Delhi. (3) The Bhatinda Divisions under an 
Sinai ecutive Engineer having his head-quarters at Bhatinda. A 
small part of the Sirsa Tahsil is irrigated from Rdjbahds of this 
Division. (4) The Patidla Division in charge of the Resident 
Engineer, haying his head-quarters at Patiala. The Budhlada 
_ tdge is irrigated from Rajbahds of this Division. Both the 
Bhatinda and Patiila Divisions are under thé control of the 
Superintending Engineer of the Sirhind Canal Circle, who has 

his headquarters at Ambdlla, 


Railways’ The Railways have already been described. The line from 
Rewiri through Hissir to Bhatinda is in the charge of a Resi- 
dent Engineer who isin the employ of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway Company and who has his head-quarters 
at Sirsa, The Jodhpur-Bikdner Railway, which passess through 
Dabwali, is in the charge of an Engineer who is a servant of that 
Company, and who has his head-quarters at Bikiner. The 
Southern «cunjab Railway which passes through Budhldda, 
Jakhal and Tohana is managed by the North-Western Railway 
authorities; the Executive Engineer in charge has his head- 
quarters at Bhatinda. He is a Government servant, 


nieae gu’ The roads and buildings in the district arein the charge of 
Buildings. the Executive Engineer ot the Ferozepore Provincial Division, 
who has his head-quarters at Ferozepore. Most of the roads and 
buildings (except the Hissir Farm Buildings and the District 
Jail) have been entrusted to the District Board for maintenance. 
The Board is paid a fixed annual sum for each building and road, 
and is responsible for all petty and annual repairs. On the other 
hand, the important bhiwéni-Rohtak metalled road has been 
handed over to the Public Works Department which maintains 
it on payment of a fixed annual sum from the Board. 


G.—Army. 


Siravi “hee Hissar falls within the Sirhind Military District which has 
Hit Vulunies, its head-quarters at Ambilla. There isa company of the Bom- 
bay, Baroda and Central India Railway Volunteers at Sirsa, but 
for military purposes this Company is under the control of the 
authorities at Ajmere,and not under the Sirhind District Com- 

mand. 


tee The district is rapidly becoming a popular reeruiting-ground 
MCONG for tho Indian Army. The following are the. principal. regiments 
Which recruit from this District the 2nd, 8rd 4th, 5th 
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" 6th, 7th, and 8th Bengal Lancers, the 6th and 10th Jat Infantry, Ont. t rae 
the 48th Pioneers, the 82nd, 112th and 113th Infantry. The army. ’ 
principal castes recruited from are Hindi and Musalman Réjputs Reoruiting, 
and Jats. Tho Bigri and Deswili Jats are men of fine physique 
and make excellent foot soldiers. The Rajpiits chiefly enlist in the 
cavalry. Hecruiting has been greatly stimulated in recent years by 
famine and scarcity, but now that the people have learnt the many 
advantages of military life, there is every reason to hope that the 
district will be able to provide almost as many recruits as Feroze- 
pore and Amritsar. 


H.—Police and Jail. 


Table 47 of Part B contains details regarding the strength Police. 
of the Police force at the various thanas. The district lies in the 
Eastern Police Cirele, and is under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police at Lahore. The District Superinten- 
dent of Police is responsible for the discipline of the force, and, sub. 
ject to the control of the District Magistrate, he is responsible for 
the detection and prosecution of offenders, There is no difficulty 
in recruiting the force locally. The tribes chiefly drawn on are the 
Rajputs, Ahirsand some Brahmans, Saiyyads, and Mughals. A. 
few Pachdidas and Bauriahs are enlisted as trackers, and do weéll 
in this capacity. There are 12 first classand7 second class police 
stations, besides three out posts and six road posts as follows ;— 


First class Police Second class 
Stations. Police Stations. Road posts. — Outposts. 


Hissar ...» Narnaund. - Redhan. Jamal. 
Hansi a Kairt. Sungarpur. Ellenabad, 
Ratya ..  Balsamand. Bajiva. Chaalala, 
Fatehabad .» Bhiwdri (dis- Denand- 
trict). 
Tohina «»  Budhlida. Bamla., 
Siwani ie. Barwila. Odhan. 
Toshien eee Baluma, 
Sirsa 
Rori 
Raina 
Dabwali 
Bhiwaini (city) 


There are punitive police posts at Budhlida and Dulat.’ 


The Narnaund, Hansi and Hissér thinasare the most popu- 
lous, but the people, who are chiefly Jats, are law abiding. — 


CHAP, II, I. 
Police aod 


Jail, 


the people. 


of 
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Practically the only serious crime is cattle theft for which the 
Pachddas and Ranghars are chiefly responsible. The methods 
employed have already been deseribed. - 


The only criminal tribes in the district are the Baurias and 
Sinsis. An account of these tribes has already been given. 


The Railway Police on the Rewiri-Bhatinda line are under the 
Assistant District Superintendent of Nailway Police who has his 
head-quarters at Bandikut. 


The District Jail is situated between the town and the Rail- 
way Station. Itcontains accommodation for 249 male and 12 
female prisoners. Within the Jail limits there is a judicial lock-u 
capable of accommaditing 20 prisoners. There is also a small 
police lock-up at the head-quarters of every police station and a 
judicial lock-up at the head-quarters of every tahsil. The health 
of the prisoners.is, as a rule, very good, though there was a slight 
out-break of cerebro spinal fever in the District Jail in. 1902, 
The only manufacture carried on in the jailis paper-making. The 

per, which is very coarse, is only sold to Government Offices, the 
Tail eating a book credits cn each transaction. 


Every prisoner, on conviction, has impressions taken of his 
thumb and finger marks, and these are sent to the Police Bureag 
at Phillour for record. Even during the few years this system 
has been in vogue, it has led to the detection of many old offen- — 
ders, The total expenditure on the Jail in 1903 was Rs, 15,426, — 
the annual cost of maintaining a prisoner being Ks, 80-8-0 for the 
whole year. The profitsin 1903 came to Rs. 290 only, this low 
figure being due to the fact that fora considerable time the pri- 
soners were employed on improving the Jai]. The normal income 
from jail manufactures exceeds Rs. 2,000 per annum. 


I.—Education and Literacy. 


The marginal table shows the pa made in the literacy 
since 1881 for the males of each religion. These figures shows a 
‘| gradual, though 


aroe f literates to total male : 
Pe Oe |. Slow) Tnebeneen 
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fact that the Hindits inelude among their members a large number CHAP, it, 
of Banyas and other trading castes accounts for the marked Education 
superiority shown by them over Sikhs and Muhammadans. The tien 
last-named are by far the most. backward in literacy as they are in Titersoy of 
all other civilised arts in this district. the people, 


In writing the vernacular, the Persian character is used in the cles Fes 
Courts and in all official correspondence, and is taught in the Goy- 
6rament schools, but except among officials and persons closely con- 
nected with Government offices, such as patwaris and potition-writers, 
if is almost unknown in the district. ‘The characters indigenous to 
the tract, which are still ordinarily employed by all private 
persons in their every-day transactions, are all founded on the 
Davdnizci alphabat ordinarily used in printing Sanskrit books, 
A considerable numbar of persons of all classes, peasants, Brahmans, 
Banyas and, Aroras employ the pure Nagri or Shastri chatacter, 
tha letters and vowel-marks basing made almost exactly as they 
are printed in our Sanskrit books so that any one who has learned 
the Naurt characters of books printed in Envlish presses can easily 
follow their hand-wri ting. Thischaracter cannot be written quickly 
if each letter be completely formed, and different styles of writing 
have grown into usa due to the attempts made, by omitting por- 
tioas of som? Naeri letters and modifying others, to write more 
rapidly. The first thing to ba droppad seems to be the horizontal 
stroke which forms tha Upper par& of most Naeri letters, but 
an intermediate stage perhaps is the drawing acontinuous horizontal 
line and hanging the letters from it. The next thing is to drop 
the vowel marks above and below the line. And we then have a 
hand-writing consisting of unconnected letters, almost all 
consonants. This is called Hindi or Mahijani because commonly 
used by Hindu Mahajans or Banyas, and sometimes Moda or 
Munde Akhar (with shaven letters) or Lande Akhar (with tailless 
letters)—the last three names seem to refer to its bare appearance 
as compared with the Nderi characters with their horizontal lines 
and vowel marks, as Munda means shaven, Mods is applied to a 
shaven mendicant, and Janda means an animal which has lost 
its tail. Thesa contractions and sim plications have been 
gradually worked out in somewhat different ways in different, 
parts of the country and among different sets of people, and _ 
consequently, we have different Hindi characters known as Hissiiri, 
Bikaneri, Mirwari or Agzarwali, Mahesri, Aroranwili : but they 
are all very similar in their nature, and each letter is represented in 
the different kinds of writing by characters more or less resembling 
each othar and tha orizinal Nagri letters trom which they have 
bean developol. It is tras that the total result is so different 
thata man who knows ona style of writing often cannot 
read his neighbour's hand-writing because of the differences in 
the forms of the letters, but any one who knew the Nderi charac. 
ters well would not take long to master any of the Hindi or Lande 
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of Education. 
CHAP. IIL. L , T 
Education styles of writing which have originated from that alphabet. The 
escunieg: commercial classes generally, both Banyas and Aroras, employ 
Scripts em- those charactors in keeping their accounts and writing their letters, 
cate but they do not seem in this district to have developed a running 
hand in which the letters are all joined together; almost 

every letter stands ‘by itself without any connecetion 

with its neighbours. The want of vowel marks and of 

spaces between the words adds greatly to the diffieulty of decipher- 

ing such hand-writing. A few Brihmans and peasants have also 

adopted one or other of these styles. Another charaeter, also 

founded on the *Naeri alphabet, or on an older alphabet from 

which the Nderi itself isderived, but developed from it in another 

part of the country and in a different way, is the Gurmukhi, which 

is employed by some of the Sikh Jatsand their religious teachers 
andsometimes by traders livingamong the Sikhs, The character 

employed is almost exactly the same as that ordinarily used by 

English presses for printing Panjdbi books in the Gurmukhi chara- 
cter. Some of the Lande characters resemble Gurmukhi characters 

more closely than they do the original Ndgri, and seem to have 

developed from the Ndgri through the Gurmukhi. But of all these 

different characters it may be said that they are all evidently of 

one origin, and, as in-the case of the dialects, they gradually shade 

off into one another, and no clear line can be drawn between 

any two of them. Some of them differ no more from each other 

than do different styles of hand-writing in English; others 

differ as much asordinary English hand-writing differs from 

ordinary German hand-writing, both differing from Nagri much 

as English and German hand-writing differ from printed Roman 

letters; except that, as already said, the Hindi styles employed in 

the Sirsd District do not run the letters together. 


Zedigeno u8 There are 20 pathshals or indigenous schools im the 
6 Clistrict Where the sonsof Banyas are taught to read and write 

in the Lande character and to make up accounts, No books are 
used, the teaching being oral except in the writing classes. Each 
boy has a blackboard on to which the teacher writes the lesson to 
be copied, and then the pupil strives to copy the letters as best he 
ean, As soon asa boy has mastered the elements of reading and 
writing he begins to assist his father in keeping the family account 
books, and this finishes his education. Sometimes a Didha or 
teacher goes from village to village staying about 
three or four months at each place and teaching the sons of the 
Banyas the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
return for his instruction he gets a small fee in cash or grain from 
the parents of the pupils. More often it is the father who teaches’ 
his son how to read and write and keep accounts. aes. 
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There are 8 dharmsdlas in the district at which the sons of CHAP. If, 1. 
Banyas are instructad in the mysteries of the Hindu religion. Baucation 


Tt will be noticed that the Banyas are the only section of the 
population who have an indigenous system of education. 


_ 4.6 some mosques in the district the maulvi or im4m in-charge 
willhavea small school at which the sons of Musalmians are 
taught whole chapters of the Korin by heart. As the teacher 
usually has no knowledge of Arabic these lessons degenerate into 
the parrot-like repeating of sounds, 


_ The head of the Educational Department in the district is the 
Deputy Commissioner. He is advised professionally by the In- 
Spector of Schools of the Delhi Circle, and he has under him'h 
District Inspector and an Assistant District Inspector of Schools, 
whose duty it is to visit all the schools in the district at. brief 
intervals to see that the teach ing is being properly done and to 
examin the boys. All schools must also be visited by Tahsildirs, 
Naib Tahsildars and Extra Assistant Commissioners when in camp, 
and also by the Deputy Commissioner when he has time. These 
officers record briet impressions of their visits in the lor books 
maintained at each school, and copies of these remarks are sent to 
the Inspector of Schools at Delhi, 


* ‘end 
Litera: 
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Detailed statistics regarding the schools in the district Schools in the 


will be found in tables 50,51 and 52 of Part RB. There is one 


Anglo-Vernacular High School in the district, located at Hissir. 
Till November 1904 this schuol was maintained from Municipal 
Funds with a small grant by the District Board. ‘inca November 
1904, however, the entire management of the school has been 
taken by the Eiucation Department of the Pun jab and in future 
all expenditure will be met from Provincial Buide It is intended 
to make this school a model for the whole district. There are 
Anylo-Vernacular Middle Schools at Sirsi and Bhiwdni and 
Vernacular Middle Schools at Hansi, Barwila and Tohéna. As 
a rule the great majority of the pupils at all these schools are the 
sons of Government officials, the non-official arricultural element 
being very sparsely represented. The Sirs and Bhiwani Schools 
are maintained by the Municipal Committees of those towns aided 
by provincial contributions. The Hansi School is maintained 
entirely by the Municipal Committee and the Barwalé and Tuhdana 
Schools are Satainad by the District Board. 


There are 65 Vernacular Primary Schools for boys distributed 
as follows :— 


Bhiwani Tahsil.—Biwla, Bhang, Tigrina, Bapaura, Dinand, 
Dhampiiki, Toshdiw, Kairi, Barwa, and four Mahajan branches 
at Bhiwani. 


ict, 


/ 
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Hansi Pehsil.—Sisti, Nurpur, Narnaund, Ujdlan, Khanda 


Kheri, Ratera, Jamalpur, Balyali, Bawdni Khera and Petwar. — 


_ -Flissdr Tahsil.—Sdtrand, Dibra, Balsamand, Burak? Dobhi, 
Siswil, Kabrawan, Kajala, Nandhri, Naugthala, Bitaks, Dhatsu 
and Mangili. Wie. | 

Fatehabad Tihsil—Bhati, Chuli Bégriyan, Fatehdbdd, 


Ahrwan, Ratya, Lahryin, Jamalpur, Budhlada, Bichhwina, Pabra: 


Bahmanwila, Kirmira. | Fs 
Sirsé Talsil.—Mangala, Rania, Jagnalera, Saluwala, Jhin, 


Rori, Didi, Desa Malkina,. Kaldnwali, Pipli Naurang, Dabwali 


Sakta Khera, Bhurbala, Ding and Jamal. 

All are supported by District Funds except the four Mahajan 
branches which are supported by Municipal Funds. Included in 
the foregoing list are six zamuinoiiri schools, namely, those at 
Barwa, Kairu Petwar, Mangali, Kirmdra and Jamal. In these 
zamindari schools elementary reading, letter-writing and account- 
keeping by the native method are taught. In the schools at 
Barwa and Kairu the Ndaeri alphabet is taught. In all the rest 
the Urdu seriptis used. ‘here are three Girls’ Primary School 
at Bhiwani Hansi and Sirsi supported by Municipal Funds 
besides a Baptist Mission Girls’ School at Bhiwani which, 
receives a grant from the Bhiwani Municipal Funds. As 
a general rule the majority of the children taught are 
either the sons of officials or of people of the money-lending classes. 
The value of education is not as yet understood by the great mass 
of the agricultural population. 


There are no newspapers published in the district. 


J.—Medical. 


Detailed statistics regarding the Government dispensaries In 
the district will be found in Table 53 of Part B. Besides the dis- 
pensaries mentioned in the table there are two canal dispensaries 
at Narnaund and Goraklipur. These are only intended for 
employés of the Canal Department. | 


The dispensary at Dabwali has been closed since April 1904. 


The dispensaries at Hissir, Sirsi, Hansi, and Bhiwéni are 
under the control of their respective Municipalities, while those at 
Barwiila, Fatehibad, Tohana, Budhlada and Dabwali are under 
the District Eoard. The Jistrict Board contributes Rs. 1,324 
annually to the support. of the Hissdr Dispensary. 


The dispensaries at Barwiila, Tohina and Dabwili are for out- 
door patients ouly, the remainder have an in-door department as 
well. An in-door dispensary has been sanctioned for Tohana, 
but the work is pending on account of the low financial condition 
of the District Fund, : | = es “ 
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Dispensary stajf.—In the dispensaries at Hissér, Bhiwani 
and Sirsi the staff consists of an Assistant Surgeon, a Com- 
pounder, Assistant Compounder and menial establishment of 
cook, water-carrier, sweeper, &e. This is also the case at 
Hinsi, which is under a Hospital Assistant In the others 
the staffis smaller and consists of the Hospital Assistant, one 
Compounder and a menial staff according to requirements, 

__— Dispensary woré.—The work done in the larger institution 
is of a very high order and these dispensaries are freely resorted to 
by the poorer classes and to a larve extent by the well-to-do 
middle Aaa eget for stone and vv bs Eli done to a 
largeextent and the people (except in out ying villages) realize 
the benefits of the Haiipens methods for these dense ia resort 
freely tothe dispensaries for them. Other operations such ag 
removal of tumours, amputations for necrosis, kc, are also p 
formed with good results. The large attendance is iteelf 
guarantee of the good work done. 

cor ee sanitation des the towns is under the control 
of the Municipal Bodies concerned. I¢ is Inspected and Teported 
upon yearly by the erste Commissioner to the Punjab Govern- 
ment. Itisfairly good and improvements are being ed ont 
as funds permit in the drainage conservancy arrangements. 

in villages sanitationis much neglected. As a rule horses 
and cattleare kept within the house énelosure to guard acainst 
theft, and the refuse heaps are piled u just outside the villa 
walls because that is the nearest place shiva refuse can be thrown. 
The village pond which is the only water supply in most villas 
is used asa buffalo wallow and a vat to steep hem , and the 
water In it is used : aa last drop. Ifa mediod officer comes 
round inspecting a little cleaning up is done buton his departure 
the foals ally back to the old state of affairs. ial 


Drainage.—Two schemes are now under consideration for 
Improving the drainage of the towns of Hinsi and Bhiwini. 
Leyels have been taken and the matter is now awaiting the 
decision of the Sanitary Engineer. 







Vaceination.— Vaccination is not compulso yj im an rt of 
this district. The optional system is in os i The Bai 
averse to it though its good effects have been repeatedly explained 
tothem. They resort to many subterfuges to avoid it, In some 
cases even leaving their homes till the tour of the vaccinator is 
over. The work isdone under difficulties and only with great 
exertion on the part of local authorities, zaildérs and lambardars, 
Nothwithstanding this the work is done with rood results. 
Animal lymph is used and the people do not object to its use. 
The season's work is begun with vaseline lymph obtained ftom the 
office of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner about tha end ofS 

t the winter 





tember, and vaccination is carried on throughou 
about the 1st April following. | 


* 
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CHAPTER IV—PLACES OF 
INTEREST—ANTIQUITIES, 
The town of Hissir lies in north latitude 29° 9’ 51” and east 
longitude 75° 45’ 55" and contains a population of 17,647 persons, 
an inerease of 5 per cent.on the population returned at the 
eensus of 1891. It is situated on the Wostara Jumna Canal 102 
miles west of Delhi and is a station on the Rewéri-Bhatinda 
Branch of the Rajpiitana-Miélwa Railway. The country in the 
immediate neighbourhood is well wooded, and numerous fruit gar- 
dens surround the town. The town itself is completely surrounded 
by an old wall with four gates, viz, the Delhi and Mori to the 
east; the Talikito the west: and the N arori to the south. 
The streets are wider and less tortuous than in most native 
towns. The houses of the trading class inside the town 
are generally well built, and one of the main streets, together with 
a square called the “ Katra,” present quite an imposing appearance, 
Straggling suburbs stretch irregularly beyond the wall, 
towards the east and south-east and are mostly composed of 
houses of an inferior description. The three main ones are known 
as the Dogars, Malis and Ghosis’ mohallas from the names of the 
eastes who inhabit them, The canal runs a short distance to the 
south of the town walls and is crossed by four bridges, three of 
masonry and one wooden, To the south of the canal itself rung 
the Railway. : 


! ‘The Civil Station containing the residences of the District 
officials stationed here, is long and straggling, and lies to the south 
of the Railway ; but a few of the European residents live in or 
near the city. The District Kachori and Church are in the middle 
of the Civil Station and the Railway Station is near them. 

_ Some very fine trees have been in former days planted along 
the Station roads with the help of canal water and operations 
in the same direction are being earried on vigorously at the present 
time. ; 

The Police lines are at the extreme east end of the Civil Stas 





tion, the western end of which is situated within the limits of the 


Government Cattle Farm. There is a good water-supply from wells 
in the city and there are numerous glidis for bathing and washing 
on the canal bank. The main town is well above the level of the 
canal water and the climate is on the whole salubrious. 


_Within the walls the chief objects of antiquarian interest 
e Jama Masjid, and the remains of Firoz Shah’s vn on 
which the residence of the Superintendent of the Cattle Farm 
now stands. From an inseription in the Jama Masjid it would 
appear to have been built by one Amir Muhammad in 1535 A.D. 
in the reign of the Emperor Hamayiin. 


The underground apartments of Firoz Shah’s palace still - 





exist in a good stato of preservation, Tt is said that these 
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apartments were so arranged that a stranger wandering among 
thedark passaves which connected them, would inevitably 1 


drawn towards a small dark room in the centre to which, if he Ir 


tried to extricate himself, he would invariably return, | 

Within the compound of the Superintendent’s house is a 
mosque of Firoz Shah's time now used as a farm godown ; pillars 
found in it are said to be of Jain or Hindu origin and like many 
more of the emperor's building materials were probably brought 
from Avroha. There is also a brown sandstone pillar or “ lat” in 
the fort aseribed to Firoz Shah. The only inscription on it is in 
Sanskrit at the top of the lower stone of the pillar ; the letters 
arecut at the junction of the stones so that the pillar would 
appear to be an ancient Hindu one, which was. re-cut and 
erected by Firoz Shah. 

The most interesting relic of antiquity in Hissdr is 

erhaps the barahdari in the Gujari Mahil outside the fort. The 
Mahal was apparently an outlying portion of the latter and 
tradition says was built by Firoz Shah as a residence for a Gujari 
mistress. he only portions of it now left are the barahdari, a 
bastion on which an English bungalow has been built, and a por- 
tion of the north wall adjoining the bastion. The walls of the 
berahdari aro thick and sloping with 12 doorways each with a 
window over it. Insideare 4 ol pillars of undoubted Hindu or 
Jain origin which su pport a roof of domes, The inner side of the 
jambs of the doorways are covered with what are evidently 
Hindu earviogs. Below the building are three tutkhanas, two of 
which are merely rooms, while the central one contains a small haw: 
or tank filled with pipes and was evidently used asa bath. There 
appears to be no doult that the building was erected with the 
materials ofa pre-existing Hindu temple. The place had fallen 
into ruin, but is now being restored under the orders of Govern- 
ment. 


rg interesting relic is the Jahaj or Jahdz. It was 
apparently onee a Jain temple, which was sub uent!: 
converted into a mosque. It was used as a rsulooce be te rl 
Thomas, whose Christian name, corrupted by the natives into 
Jahaj, gave its present name to tho place. Itis now used as an 
office by the Canal Department, 


‘There is an interesting and handsome stoup of tombs on the 
Hansi road east of Hiasir. They are adorned with blue encaustic 
tiles, and the inscriptions on therm appear to show that they are the 
tombs of officers slain jn Humaytin's compaign in Gujrat in 1335, 


The staan and tomb of Bahlol Shah is about one mile east 
the Hinsi road, Tt was built in 1694 A. D.on whet 


of Hissar on th 
was probably the site ofan old temple, The place is now called 
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cHaP.1VY. Dana Sher. Sher Bahlol is said to have been a fakir who foretold 
Pieces of to Ghiyds-ud-din Tughlaq that he would one day be king. 


Another interesting relic is the tomb of the chdlis Adfiz on 
the road to Fatehdbad to the north of the town. It is said to be 
the sepulchre of 40 fakirs who lived in the time of Tughlags. 


There are numerous other mosquesand tombs in and around 
the town of Hissir which are interesting to the antiquarian, but 
perhaps scarcely merit a description here. On the whole the town 
and its neighbourhood are remarkably full of antiquities. 





An account of the founding of Hissar by Firoz Shah oe oe. 
has been already given in Chapter IJ. Prior to its foundation 
Hiinsi had been the principal town of the neighbourhood. The 
new town, however, becoming the political and fiscal centre of the 
district, soon supplanted Hansi in importance, and for many years 
continued to be the favourite resort of the Emperor, who made it 
the starting point for his hunting expeditions along the banks of 
the Ghaggar. The debris of Firoz Shah's town are still visible in 
the mounds and broken bricks and tiles which lies seattered pro- 
fusely on the plain to the south of the modern city ; and tombs 
and temples still remain standing to tell of bygone splendour. 
These remains cover a wide area. Duriog Muhammad Shah's 
reign at Delhi, Shahdad Khan, resident of Kastir, was Nawab of 
Hissir Firozah for 30 years, i. e., from 1707 to1737 A. D He 
was succeeded by three others, who ruled 22 years, i. ¢., till 1760. 







_In 1747 disturbances arose which attracted the attention of the 
Sikhs to this portion of the Punjab. They plundered the town on 
several occasions between 1754 and 1768. In 1769 Nawab Taj 
Muhammad Khiin became ruler of Hissir, which he governed for 
three years, being succeeded by Nawab Najaf Khan. The 
Muhammadans were defeated at the battle of Jind by Raja Amar 
Singh of Patiala, who established his rule at Hissar and erected a 
fort, now known as the old jail. 


_In 1783 the terrible chdlisa kd! or famine completed the ruin 
which the inroads of marauding Sikhs had begun, and depopulated 
the town, which did not recover its prosperity for some twenty years 
after. About this time the Muhammadan rule at Delhi lost its 
vitality, and the Mahrattas appeared on the scene. This period 
was one of constant strife in which the famous adventurer Georg 
Thomas, the Sikhs and the Mahrattés alternately gained the 
upper hand. 


In 1802 Hissir passed to the British. Since then its history 
has been uneventful except for the terribly dark tragedy whieh 
oceurted here in the Matiny. ‘i Wiis bi 
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_ Thereisa monument to the memory of the victims of the opapsy 
Mutiny in the District Board Gardens near the Kacheri., a ee 


Animportant feature ofthe town is the cotton ginning trad 
factory owned by Messrs. Chandu L4l and Company. For the 
rest the trae is not extensive nor has it been fostered by the 
Railway. In fact the latter by promoting the through transit of 
foods between east and west has tended to destroy whatever 
importance Hissar may have had asa centre of the previous traffic 
along the Delhi-Sirsa road. 


The imports are only for the purpose of supplying the local 
demand and the exports consist of only a certain amount of surplus 
local produce together with some grain brought for export from 
the Patidla territory and the volume of these have to some extent 
no doubt inethesst ased as a cOnsequence of the extension of the 
Railway, the town having been brought into closer connection 
with other markets, 


The most important public institution at Hissar is the cattle Tostitutions. 
farm which has already been deseribed. 


There are also a dispensary and an Anglo-Vernacular High 
School. The town itseit contains the usual tahsil and thana 
buildings. The District Jail is situated between the town and 
the Railway. 


There isa small dak bungalow to the south of the town, and 
also a Sessions House, and Canal est House. The latter is usually 
occupied by the Sub-divisional Canal Officer, while the Sessions 
House is as a rule reserved for the Commissioner of the Division 
and the Sessions Judge when on tour. 


Hinsiisa town of 16,523 inhabitants situated in latitude Hinsi Town, 
29° 6’ 19" north and in longitude 76° 0’ 19" east. Its population>®<tipticn. 
has increased by 8 per cent. since the census of 1881, 


It lies on the Western Jumna Canal and on the Delhi-Sirsa 
road, 16 miles to the east of Hissir. The canal irrigation has 
promoted the growth of trees and the land immediately round 
the town is well-wooded. The town is surrounded by a brick 
wall with saveral gates and loop-holed and bastioned for defence, 
The houses are mostly of bricks, but the buildings generally are 
not equal to those of Hissir. There are two wide streets running 
through the town and crossing one another at right angles. The 
other strests are narrow and winding. The drainage 
of the town is carried by a channel duz for the purpose 
ote Ganda Nila into a johur or depression on the weet 

Flatow. 


——— 
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To the north of the town lies the Fort ona huge mound. 


Placesof [i was dismantled in great part after the Mutiny and the materials 
Inter } ~ . - 7h, FP af r a ™%, * . ; a 
Hinsi Town SOld by auction. The only parts of the walls now remaining are 


Lesoription, 


Antiquities. 


the northern curtain face and a gate with side wings In the south- 
ern wall. 
The Barsi gate of the town has been lately restored by tho 


= Ir 
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Municipal Committe? and now presents an imposing appearance. — 


The fort and the ancient town are probably two of the oldest 
places in India. As already stated in Chapter J, it was an import- 
ant stronghold in the time of the early Musalmdn invasions of 
India and was held by the advaneed posts of the Chauhdns of 
Ajmere and Sambhar. 


Rat Pithaura ts locally said to have been the founder of the 
fort, but although he probably made if an important place and 
greatly strengthencil it, if was certainly in existence aah prior 
to his time. 


Prior to the foundation of Hissir in 1354, Hansi, under 
Hindiis and Muhamwmadans alike, was a centre of local adminis- 
tration and the chicf town of Haricca. In the famine of 1783 it 
shared the fate of the rest of the district, and lay almost deserted 
and in partial ruin for several years. In 1795 it became the head- 
quarters of the alventurer George Thomas, who had seized upon 
the greater part of Hari*na, From this poriod the town berran 
to revive. Ou the establishment of English rule in 1802, the town 
was selected as a site for a Cantonment, and for many years a con- 
siderable foree, consisting principally of local ley ies, was stationed 
there. In 1857, however, these levies broke into open mutiny 
murdered every European upon whom they could lay hands, and 
combined with the wild lajpit tribes of the district in plunder- 
ing the country. On the restoration of order, it was. not thourht 
necessary to maintain the Cantonment, the houses of which have 
since fallon into decay. Cm 


At Hans the antiquity which is most worthy of notiea is 
the tort. The principal events in its history have already been 
touched upon. It is now a mound of earth measuring 870 yards 
from north to south and 345 yards from east to west. Some of 
the curtain wall ou tho north side ‘s left and is in places 52 feet 
high and 37 thick. The fort was almost eutirely dismantled after” 
the mutiny and its materials sold but the gateway and guard 
house are still ra pide the fort are a godown of modern. 
erection, two wells and an enclosure containing two mosques and _ 
the tomb of Sayad Niamat-ullah, who was killed te Ma it pode f 
bin Sam's attack on Hiansi, ee ee 
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The fort appears to be built upona mound consisting mostly 
of large sized bricks, the remains of a former Hindu city ; and 
many of the materials which have been used in the erection of 
buildings in the fort and in Hiinsi fenerally are of undoubted 
Hindu origin as shown by the carvings on them, and belonged pro- 
bably toa large palace or tem ple. The enclosure and tom of 
Nidmat-ullah was probably erected soon after Muhammad Ghori’s 
eonquést of Hansi, and Hindu materials appear to have been freely 
used in its construction. 


The mosque and tomb of the four Qutbs are an interesting 
relic situated on the west side of tha town. The place consists 
of three enclosures, in one of which is the mosque with a tank 
built in 1491 by one Abu Bakr Jawani. The second enclosure 
contains the graves of Qutb Jamdl-ud-din and his three succes- 
sors. Thedomed edifice in which the graves are situated is of 
modern erection, as also are 2 pavilions on either side. J amal-ud- 
din is said to have accom paniod Muhammad Ghori in his attack 
on Hansi, but subsequently abandoned worldly cares, and as a 
follower of Biba Farid Shakar Ganj of Pakpattan made the 
' study and practice of religioa Lis sole occupation. -He was sue- 
ceeded by three other Quths— Barhan-ud-din. Manawar-ud-din 
and Ntir-ud-din. The enclosure also contains the beautiful tomb 
of Ali Tajjar, a disciple of Qutb-ud-din, and chief farmer or pur- 
veyor to Sultan Jamal-ud-din. It is said by archmologieal autho- 
rities to be one of the best built tombs in the Punjab. The 
third enclosure contains the graves of the four Diwans or Successors 
of the Qutbs. They are under four cupolas supported by ten 
pillars. 


A mound and mosque three miles from Hansj is known .a 
Shahid Ganj. Tradition says that 150,000 Musalméns were 
slaughtered there. It is probably the scene of Masavid’s defeat on 
his first attempt to take Hansi. The mosque walls contain carved 
bricks, which are probably in Hindu origin, The town of 
Hansi contains in additionto the above mosques which were 
originally built in the 13th and 14th centuries, 


The town has within the last ten years become a creat centre 
of the cotton trade. Six cotton ginning factories have been estab- 
lished here and Messrs. alli Brothers have also established 
anagency. The import trade consists only of articles needed for 
louak consumption. 


_ The public buildings consist of the Tahsil, Th 
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ang, Dispensary, Public Bulld- 


hool Houseand Sarai. There is a d4k bungalow as well as q ings 


canal rest-house in the vicinity ofthe town. 
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OHAP, IV. The town of Bhiwani lies in latitude 28° 46°0” northand , 

Pieces of JOngitude 76° 11’ 45” and is situated at a distance of 364 miles | 
foterest. | south-east of Hissdr. It has a population of 35,917 as against 

Dose ‘85,487 in 1891, an increase of 1 per cent. The city may be 

. saidto bea creation of the British régime. At the beginning 

of the present century, when the Delhi Territory came under 

British rule, Bhiwani was an insignificant village, The tradi- 

tion runs that one Nim, a Rajptit, founded the village in honour 

of his wife Bahni, who had saved his life from treachery, and 

ealled it by her name. , 






Bhiwani was the first place taken by the foree whieh ae- 
companied the Honourable Edward Gardiner when he was deputed 
to reature order in Hartina in 1810 A. D. 


In 1817 Mr. William Fraser, Political Resident at Delhi, 
délected the village for the site of a mandi or free market. Up 
to that time the seat of the commerce of the neighbourhood had 
been the town of Dadri, a few miles to the south-east of 
Bhiwani, and at that time under the rule of an independent 
Nawib. The estates of the Nawab were confiscated in 1857 
on account of his rebellion at the time of the Mutiny, and . 
were bestowed uponthe Raja of Jind asa reward for fd ity. 
The exactions Sat excessive duties extorted by the Nawab 
were a source of constant fear and annoyance to the resident 
traders; and upon the establishment of a mart at Bhiwani all 
the pene firms at once transferred their business thither. 
The rise of the city to importance was rapid. It was, till 
recently, the main channel through which all the trade from 
Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Jaipur and other States of Rajpiitana has 
flowed into Hindustin, and the principal wavanntile firms of 
every part of Southern India had agents or gumedshtds there. 
The opening of the Rajpiitana Railway diverted its trade, and 
enormously decreased its commercial importance. | - 





The Rewiri-Bhatinda Railway restored the importanea of 4 
the town to some extent, but its trade has once again been 
diverted by the Southern Punjab Railway. The new Rewdri- 
Achnera chord line will also affect the trade of the town ad- 
versely. 


The town standsin a depression in the midst of a loamy 
plain rising into sand-hills on the west. 


The site was selected atthe first founding of the original 
village inorder to ensure a supply of water for the village tank. 
The plain round the town, in the absence of well or cana irriga- 
tion is, except in the immediate vicinity of the town and in 
favourable seasons, bare of trees. Even round the town, contain- 
ing though |¢ does a large number of wealthy merchants, there 
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and Publie Buildings. 
is not a single garden of any pretensions. Owing to the rapidity 
with whick the town is increasing jn size, it became necessary 
Some years avo to throw back the old enclosing wall for a eonsidey. 


able distance, so as to allow room for extension. The new wall b 


is passed by 12 main gateways. The vacant space between 
the new and old walls is rapidly being covered with mud hovels 
and enclosures, huddled together with no order or arrangement, 
The houses in the older part of the town are built of brick and 
are frequently several storeys high. Some of the havelis belong. 


' CHAP. TY. 
cecription, 


ing tothe merchants are fine imposing looking structures Good 


streets from 15 to 40 feet wide, extend through the town 
in all directions, The larger are well metalled with kankar, the 
smaller are generally unpaved and sandy. There are open outer 
drains on both sides of the streets ; but the situation of the town 
being lower than the surrounding country, great difficulties lie 
in the way of organizing a complete drainage system. Most of the 
drainage at present finds its way into tanks, which are to be 
found both inside and outside the town, and form almost the 
Sole supply of drinking water. The largest of these tanks jg 
outside the old town, but inside the new walls. 


Till the extension to the town of the Delhi Branch of the 
Western Jumna Canal the dyinking water supply was deplor- 
ably bad. Even now it is by no means good and a system of 
Wwater-works to supply the town with good drinking water js 
badly needed. It is to be feared that some time will elapse befora 
this badly needed reform can be effected, because the trade of 
the town is declining fast, and it is doubtful if the finances of 
the Municipal Committee will be able to bear the heavy initial 
expense involved. 


Bhiwani used to be called the « gate of the desert” becayge 
allthe trade of Bikaner and the Rajptitina States usod to 
ss through the town. The construction of the Southern 

unjab and other railways has given a severe blow to this 
trade, and it is doubtful ‘if the town will ever be as im port- 
ant adistributing centre as it used to be, in spite of the fact 
that its traders are most enterprising. There are five steam 
cotton presses and ginning factories within municipal limits, but 
as very little cotton js produced near the town, these factories 
£ré at a serious disadvantage compared with those at Hansi. 
The aly other manufacture of any importance is that of brass 
Vesse 


The principal institutions of the town of Bhiwini are the 
sary. The remaining public buildings are the fortified Tahsil out. 
side the town, the Post Office, the Pelice Station and a fine 
building used as a district rest-house and Committee Hall, 


Trade, 


Inatituliong 
ind Publig 
Buildings, 
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oY The dispensary is by far the best found in the district. Many 
Pisces of of the appliances are gifts from leading men in the town. 

Tuatitations 
8 Poms The following account of the rise of the present town of 
sir “Town. Sirsa is taken from Mr. Wilson's Settlement Report :— 


* In 1837 A. D. the site of the town of Sirsd, once a popu- 
lous and flourishing mart, was wholly. deserted. There was no 
village, not even a single inhabited hut, though the brick walls 
of seores of houses, uninhabited since the famine of 1788, 
were still standing. But the traditions of its former prosperity 
were not forgotten, and numerous {merchants residing in 
the neighbouring Rajpuitina States repeatedly urged Captain 
Thoresby to restore the town. Soon after assuming charge of 
the district he took up the scheme and applied for sanction, 
and the -Lieutenant-Governor in according his hearty approval 
remarked that the recovery of the Bhatti territory froma 
state of waste and its conversion into a populous country was 
the principal object contemplated in the nomination of a sepa- 
rate Superintendent for that tract, and that the restoration 
of the old town of Sirsi was likely to greatly further this 
object. In January 1838 Captain Thoresby called together the 
merchants and others who wished to settle in the new town, 
and made acommencement in the uninhabited jungle to the 
east of where the old town of Sirsi was. This site was chosen 
because of the good quality of the water, the number of old 
masonry wells in the neighbourhood, the proximity of the old 
fort with its inexhaustible supply of good burnt bricks, and 
the associations and traditions connected with the old town of 
Sirsd, The high, thick jungle which then covered the site 
was cleared away,the lines of the walls and streets were 
marked out by bamboos and flags,and work was at once com- 
menced by a large gang of convicts and numerous free labourers, 
The town was laid out asa square of 2,800 feet side, crossed 
by broad streets at right angles to each other, and thus pre- 
Sents an appearance of regularity very seldom seen in an 
Indian town. Aditch and rampart were made round it in 
order to afford the protection which the merchants thought 
necessary in the state of the country ; building sites were al- 
lotted to the numerous applicants and notwithstanding such 
difficulties as were caused by the drought of 1838 and a visitation 
of cholera, within‘a year many hundreds of buildings had been fin- 
ished and the foundations of about 2,000 altogether had been 
laid, the total cost to Government being only about Rs. 6,000. 
The town continued to grow in size and Importance as the 
surrounding country became more fully colonised. It was soon 
made the head-quarters of the Bhatti territory and became the 
great emporium for the trade of the neighbourhood, and by 
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collecting large stores of grain made the country much safer CHAP, IV, 

against sudden searcitias. b: so 
The town lies on the south side of the Railway and owing iene ara 

to the circumstances under which it was constructed. its streets History, 

are broad and regular, Owing to the arid nature of the pase hh 

try and the want of irrigation there are faw trees round the town 

orinits immediate neighbourhood. In addition to the native 

town there isa larga Railway settlement on the north side of 

the line containing the residences of the Railway officials and 

subordinates. 


There are numerous antiquities in and around Sirsa, relies of Antiquities, 

its ancient predecessor, the town of Sarstiti. The most remark- 
able is the old tort, a large irregular mound to the north-west - 
of the town, and now full of aucient bricks, the débris of the 
original fort. Itis one of the oldest places in India. The 
history of Sarsiiti has been given in a previous chapter, There 
are humerous Hindu temples and tusalman mosques and 
tombs around the town. 


The population of the town at the last census was 15,800 Population; 
G8 against 16,415 in 1891. The town has suffsred severely 
owing to the racant famines, and it has lost its Importance ag 
a trade cantre owing to the construction of the Jodhpur-Bik4ner- 
Bhatinda Railway. : 


The principal public institutions are the School and Dispen-Pablic buildings 
sary and a tunisivad Hall. The other publie Naikdnewade + vee 
the Sub-divisional Oficar's Kacheri which formed the old Dis. 
trict Kacheri: near it is the Tahsil and both ara north-east of 
the town on either side of the Railway. There ig also a Thana, 

4 staging bungalow and a Police rest-house, I nside the town is 
a Gurudwira supported by the Sikhs and a larga masonry build- 
ing called the Ratrd and intended for a market place, A lar 
and handsome mosque has been recently built by the 
Musalmins of Sirs and the neighbourhood, 


Rania is anold Bhatti village in the valley of the Ghag- rant, 
gar. It was formerly the seat of the Bhatti Nawsb and 
remained inhabited al through the time of the anarchy which 
preceeded British rule. It has not much trade and is simply 
a large village. The ma ority of the inhabitants ara Museal ins, 
chiefly Rains, Joiyas and Bhattis engaged in the cultivation of 
the rico and wheat lands of Rinia and the neighbouring yil- 





- Gg oeehdbad is a small town of 2,786 inhabitants situated, 78s babia. 
in “ttitude 29° 3" north and longitude 75° 30’ east, 30 miles to | 
the north-west of Hissir, Its population has been gradually 


+ 
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CHAP, ry, decreasing for many years. It is situated on ground some- 


mot east is a large ji! which is filled in the rains. The adjacent 


what above the level of the surrounding country, and on the 


Datta 49. country to the north, north-east and east is well wooded and 


Ption, 


History, 


is irriyated by artificial cuts, and by natural flow from the 
Joiya stream which is a few miles distant. The main town is 
surrounded by a wall which is to a great extent dismantled, 
except near the fort which forms the east end of the town. 
There aretwo main streets or boezars which are paved and ron 
atricht angles to each other. There are two gates at one — 
end of each street, known asthe Hissdr and Rattia gates. A 
considerable portion of the main town inhabited by traders con- 
sists of ona masonry houses, the houses of the Riins who 
form a considerable acricultural element in the population of the | 
main town, are principally of mud. The drainage of the town 

owing to its high position is easily carried off by the side 
drains inthe streets and the water supply from wells is good. 
There are several outlying hamlets (didnis) and the separate 
village of Basti Bhimin is close to the main town. | 


As already narrated the town was founded by the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, and named after his son Fateh Khan. There were 
three other forts built at the same time by Firoz Shah in the 
neighbourhood of Fatehabad and named after his other three 
sons, Muhammadpur, Zafaribid and Razdbdd; villages bearing 
the above names still mark the sites, but the forts have long 
ago disappeared, At the opening of the present century, Fa- 
tehibid was the seat of the Bhatti Chieftain Khan Bahédur 
Khan who has been alluded to elsewhere, > 


The Rains were originally proprietors of the lands surrounding 
the town, but lost their status for default in payment of Govern- 
ment revenue. The estate now helongs to Banyas, Léla Sohan 
Lal, the Government Treasurerof Hissir, owning half. The town 
contains the remnant of an old fort built by Firoz Shah which 
must have been a place of great strength originally, I¢ stands 
on aslight eminence overlooking the town on the east side 
at the head of one of the two bazars. Fatehbdd is a notified 
area with a small Committee. The income is mainly derived 
from a howse-tax. | 





Hormerly Fatehébad, from its position on the direct route 
between Delhi and’ Sirs, was to some extent a trade centre for 
the export of the surplus produce of the Nali tract, but the con- 
struction of the Rewari Ferozpore Railway, which instead of rune 
ning through Fatehabad direct runs 11 or 12 miles to the west, 
has almost entirely diverted the trade from the town, and it 
now to a large extent makes direct for the Railway. at Bhattu, 
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At present it is gradually but steadily losing its commercial 
character. The trade is principally a retail one with the surround. 
ing villages, 

The only noticeable manufacture is that of kupds or leathern 
jars for holding oil, ghi, &e., which are made by the Dabgar 
caste. | 


The principal institutions are the dispensary outside the 
town and the school inside the fort. There is a good ‘rest-house and 
a tahsil inside the fort. 


The fort also contains a (it or pillar erected by Firoz Shah 
and bearing an inscription in Persian giving an aceount of the 
Tughlaq Family. The pillar appears to be of Hindu origin as 
there is on it part of an inscription in Sanskrit, There are two 
or three Musalmin mosques in the town containiny sculptured 
stones which originally belonged in all probability to a Hindu 
temple. 





“The Toshim rock is situated 16 miles to the south of Hissar 
in thé Bhiwani Tahsil, Viewed from the north it resembles 
a heap of gcrain poured from a measure on toa plain surface, 
The summit issurmounted by an ancient fort, 


Two interesting antiquities are to be seen in the neigh bour- 
hood of Toshiam. One isa harahdari on a small hill near the 
town, which is popularly called Prithvi Kiiy’s Kacheri, The other 
ig a Sanskrit inscription on arock on the face of the hill to the 
west: of the town. It does not appear to have beenas yet 
satisfactorily translated. It seems to refer to a | cythian King 
Tushara who appears to have conquered the Gupta Ghalotkacha 
who reigned from about A. D. 50 to A. D. 79, at ia referred to in 
the inscription. There appears to be evidence to show that the 
Toshdm hills was a monastery of Buddhist monks or bhefhus. 
The date of the inscription is saidtobe A, D. 162.294. There 
are several sacred éunds or reservoirs on the hill ; one of them, 
the Pandutrith, is considered sosacred that some of the neigh- 
bouring villages deposit the ashes of their dead init instead of 
taking them to the Ganges. 





Agroha lies about 12 miles to the north-west of Hissar on the | 


Dethi-Sirsi road. This village must at one time have been & popu- 
lous city. It is said to have been founded by Agar Sen, the 
founder of the Agarwal clan of Baniyas who flourished more than 
two thousand years ago. Near the village is a large mound which 
evidently consists of the dvbris of a large town. This mound is 
surmounted by a brick built fort with four bastions con. 
nected by curtains said to haye been built by Agar Sen, 
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Excavations made in the mound in 1889 es to light frag- 
ments of sculpture and images. Bricks of all sizes and coins 
have also been found there. In one place the walls of a sub- 
stantial house have been laid bare, while a large depression 
near the mound, in which excellent erops are now raised, is 
evidently the site of an ancient tank. Agar Sen's fort which 
dates from before the beginning of the Christian era isa modern 
structure whencompared with these remains, 


Tohina must have beena city of considerable importance 
in ancient times. For the last two hundred years and more, 
however, it has sunk to the level of a village. The Southern 
Punjab Railway has a station about a mile from Tohdna and 
the place seems to be rapidly regaining its former im portance, 
A Naib-Tahsildar is stationed here and looks after the affairs of 
the Tohina Sub-tahsil andalso of the town which has been 
declared a notified area. The publie buildinos here are tho sub- 
tahsil, thana, school and dispensary. A horse anda donkey 
stallion ara also maintained here by the District Board to serve 
approved mares. 


Balhlida is another villaze which is sora idly 
becoming an. important commercial centre thanks to the Railway. 
The village is a notified area. The place is the head-quarters of 
athdina and there is also adispensary. The Southern Punjab 
Railway has a station about amila from the village. Thera is 
a fair sized crain market near the station and a second grain market 
is to be erected under the auspices of the District Board, 
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‘Section A—Physical Aspects including Meteorology. 

__ (4). The derivation of the name Lohirn cannot be given 
with any certainty, but tradition says that the site of the town 
of that name was originally imhabited by Lohirs or blacksmiths: 
and would therefore seem to snggest a derivation from Lohir, 
The area of the State is 280 square miles. 

(f). ‘The State is situate in the south-east corner of the 
Punjab, on the borders of Réjptitina. It forms a compact area 
of an irregular oblong shape, bounded on the north by the 
Bhiwani Tahsil of the Hissir District, on the east by portions 
of the Hissér District, and the States of Vatiila and Jind, on the 
south by Shaikhawati (Jaipur Territory), and on the west by 
Jaipur, Bikaner and the Bhiwiini Tahsil of Hissir. 

The aspect of the country is uniform throughout the State, 
It presents a prospect dreary and desolate, a treeless waste dotted 
with sandhills, and sparsely covered with vegetation, No natural 
divisions can be said to exist, and the hill system is comprised in 
two hills which rise in rocky isolation io the centre of the State. 

(c). There are no rivers and nallahs. 

(d). ‘The soil is chiefly composed of sand and a poor quality 
of limestone is found. The trees commonly found are kikar 
(Acacia Arabica), jhand (Prosopis Spicigera), sirie (Acacia 
Speciosa), aud phokfrans. They are generally scattered, seldom 
growing in clumps. The pipal (Sceus religiosa), nfm (Melia indica) 
and shisham (Dalbergia Sisoo} are also found near habitations, 
Over © large portion of the area are found the shrubs jhal 
(Salvadora decides) and kair (Capparis dela). ‘The fruit of the jhal, 
called pile and of the kair called, when unripe, faint, and when 
ripe, pinjri play an important part in the diet of the people. ‘he 
puu is much liked, though it is a heating fruit and is said to 
cause boils onthe tongue. In times of dronght the fair, which 


grows no leaves, istwice covered with berries, and is regarded as- 


a Special gift of Providence for the relief of the poor. Another 
useful shrub commorly found in the State is the jhor bert (zizyphus 
num-malaria), a prickly shrub. Its fruit is used for food ; its leaves 
when dried are given to cattle for fodder, and its thorns make 
excellent hedees and also serve as fuel. 

(¢).. Of wild animals, wolves, hyenas, jackals, foxes, nilgai, 
hares and poreupines are found, Peafow] and pigeons are common, 
and partridges, both grey and black, abound. Venomous snakes, 
rez-mihi, or skink, hedgehogs, and scorpions are met with every- 
where. The skink referred to is not the one found in Africa, and 
sd -nghly prized by Yunini physicians. as a medicine, for when s0 
used. it produces bat little benefit, 
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(f). No variation of climate is to be expected in a tract so 
confined. Table IL in Part B gives a table of temperature for 
Lohirn town. In summer the heat is very severe in the ber time, 
but, as is common in sandy districts, the mghts are genera cool. 
Dust-storms aré common. In winter the cold is severe and trees 
and shrubs are often blighted by frost. The rainy season 1s the 
most pleasant in the year. The rainfall, though scanty, 15 then 
snfficient to clothe the land im verdure. 

(y). The Table TIt in Part B only shows figures for the 
rainy season, for it 1s only during the months from June to Sep- 
temler that the fallis gauged, but it is sufficient to imdicate how 
small is the annual rainfall in the State. 

Pure air and good water make the climate of Lohiru excep-— 
tionally healthy. 





Section B.—History. 

Of the ancient history of Lohiiru little is known. It once 
formed part of the Jaipur State, but towards the middle of 
18th century some adventurous Thakurs, after the fashion of the 
day, shook off the Jaipur authority and formed an mdependent 
State. The Rija of Khetri, a dependency of the Jaipur raj, 
attempted to subdue them but was slain in battle’) at Lohdru. 
The State was, however, re-annexed to Jaipur for a time, but it 
soon regained its independence. Subsequently it acknowledged 
British suzerainty and the British Government ceded its territory 
to the Mahiiraja of Alwar, who had loyally aided it during the 
Mahratta campaign. The Mahiraja in turn, with the assent of 
the British Government entrusted the State to Nawab Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan who had fought gallantly on the British side im that 
campaign, and successfully blockaded the enemy at Baund Haziri, 
Nawib Ahmad Bakhsh Khan was thus the virtual founder of the 
present family. He was the son of Mirza Arif Jan Beg, a Bukhiri 
Mughal, who came to India in the middle of the 18th century and 
took service under the emperor Ahmad Shih of Delhi. Having 
married the daughter of Mirza Muhammad Beg, governor of Attock, 
he succeeded him in that post, and his son Nawih Ahmad Bakhsh 
Khan, after serving the Mahrattas for some years transferred his 
allegiance to the Mahirija of Alwar, who employed him as agent to 
Lord Lake. He accompanied the Commander-in-Chief on most 
of his campaigns, and in recognition of his gallantry and p 
services, especially in connection with the treaty effected with the 
Raja of Alwar, the grant of territory made by the Mahdrija was 
confirmed by Lord Lake by a senad of the year 1801. The | Yawib 
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also received the title of Fakhr-ud-Daulah, Dilawar-ul-M ulk Rustam 
Jang. He died in 1827 and was huried close to Qutb at Delhi. 
Besides serving the Alwar raj he had rerved under Lord Lake 
for nearly 30 years in a military capacity, and as a reward for this 
service was assigned a jdgir of five mahals im the Gargion District, 
riz., Firozpur-Jdhirka, Penuhand, Saunkras, Bichhor and Nagina 
which yielded an income of three lakhs of :upees yearly. The sixth 
pargana, Loharu, lay between the boundaries of Jaipur and Hissar. 
The whole of this territory, at present revenue rates, would be worth 
about 5 or 6 lakhs of rapees a year. Nawib Ahmad Bakhsh Khan 
had two wives, one of Indian origin, the other of pure Mughal blood, 
on her father’s side a Bukhdri and on her mother’s a Badakhsham. 
Tt was not until A. D. 1855 (i.+., in the time of Nawab Amin-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan) that her relatives in Bukhara broke off their inter- 
eourse with India, but since that year none of them have visited 
Lohéru or held communication with it. In the quarter of Bokhira, 
called t!\e * Mohalla Pista Shikan, © the relations of Nawib Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan and his Mughal wife lived. Nawab Ahmad Khan had 
two sons, Shams-ud-din Khan and Amin ud-din Ahmad Khan by 
his Indian and Mughal wives, respectively. Of these the former was 
the elder and succeeded his father on his death in 1627 ; the latter, 
however, refused to obey his brother and quarrels arose between 
them. Shams-ud-din acquired an unhappy notoriety in connection 
with the murder of Mr. William Fraser, the Resident at Dell. 
For his complicity in the crime he was executed in 1855 and the 
Firozpur pargana confiseated, but Loharu Proper, originally given 
to Ahmad Bakhsh Khan by the Mahirdja of Alwar, was allowed to 
remain in possession of the family. Nawab Shams-ud-din had no 
male isgue, and at the time when he was convicted of the 
murder Amfn-ud-din Ahmad Khén, his brother, was at Calcutta. 
Nevertheless after the Nawib’s execution in 1835 only the pargana 
of Lohgru which he had held owing to the connection with. Alwar 
described above was given to Amin-ud-din Ahmad Khan, though he 
laid claim to the Firozpur perganas also. He married the daughter 
of Mirza Wali Beg, a respectable Mughal of Dell, one of the 
noblés of the time of Nasir-ud-din, King of Oudh, who held 
the title of “Gazanfar-ud-Daulah” in the Oudh Court Nawib 
Amfin-ud-din Ahmad Khan ruled from 1559 to 1869. He had 
a permanent residence in Delhi, and after the Mutiny of 1857 he 
always passed the summer in Delhi and the winter in Lohiru. He 
was a bandsome man of singular courage and determination and his 
rigid economy is remembered. During his reign his subjects thrice 
rebelled and each party lost about 10 men, but eventually the Nawab 
succeeded in restoring tranquillity. At the time of the tikh war the 
Nawéb offered Transport Camels to the British Government, His 
residence in Delhi involved the Nawib in considerable logs in 
1857, for his treasure and other moveables were plundered. Moie- 
over the rebellion in Lobéru was so serious that it was only with 
the help of British Cavalry that the Nawab restored his authority. 
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CHAP. 1B. He changed the method of levying revenue, abolished the old 
History. ‘“Ystem of /utat and introduced a system of cash assessments which 
greatly benefitted tho people. A British Post Office was established 

in his time in Lohiiry. <A fine bazir was built in which Jaipur and 

Mansuri copper coins were minted, aud this was the chief eause of 

its prosperity. The State had no regular Courts of Justice, cases 

being decided on the verbal orders of the Nizim,' and the whole 
administration wis of the old type. ‘The Nawab's body guard of 

29 horsemen, and a small force of 110 infantry were the only 

trained troops in the State, but the Nawib | voted special 
attention to their training. After the Mutiny th Nawib was 

invited to the successive Vicerezal Darbirs at Meerut, Ambila-and 

ore. ‘ 


In the first Darbiir he was received as an independent chief 
and was addressed in the official papers as a chief exercising 
sovereign powers in his territory. He received an adopionsanan i 
in 1852 from Lord Canning, confirming the chieftainship in the 
direct line in his family. The terms of this sanad are the same | 
as those granted td other Native States in India. He died at 
the age of 57 of plearisy on the*27th of December 1869, and 
was buried at the Qutb at Delhi close to his father. His younger 
brother Nawib Zia-nd-din Ahmad Khan was a scholar in oriental 
nstory, well read in Arabic and Persian and repurded as one © 
of the leading Muhammadans of Delhi, and his eldest son Mirza 
Shahib-ud-din Khan who died in 1869 was for some time a City 
Magistrate, “eh 


' Nawab Ala-ud-din Alimad Khan succeeded his father in 1869, 

The State was then under the political control of the Commissioner 

, the Hissir Division and tie Nawab was installed at Hissir by 

V the ‘Commiss.oner, James Naesmith in January 1870, amid a 

large gathering of Kuropeaus and Indian friends. His accession 

marked the commencement of many administrative improvements 

in the State. Scarcity led to a slight disturbance in 1877, but 
With this exception no signs of disaffection to the Nawib were 

manifested by the people coring his reign, and that outbreak was 

put down without the loss of a single life. Courts of Justice were 

established. ‘The Jaipur mint was clored, ind Knglish money 

and weights introduced. Agreements for the extradition of 

offenders were made with the States of Jaipur, Patiila, Jind and 

Bikiner. The route which passes through Patiala, Jind and 

British territory between Bhiwini and Shaikhawati hitherto infest. 

ed with robbers was rendered secure, Ag 


In 1874 in reeognition, of his good service his grandfather's. 
title of Fakhr-nd-Daula was restored to the Nawiib, and in 1877 he 
was present at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, where he and_ 
his son the present Nawib received rohes of honour and other 
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~ presents. In 1878 two J-pounders were presented to him, by 
- Government. <A local famine in 1880 affected the financial! 
position of the State, ; 

‘ Towards the close of his life the Nawab resided in Delhi, leaving 
__ the ad ministration of the State to his heir-apparent, the present 
_Nawitb. Hewas a man of high literary attainments and com- 
posed verses on several occasions, 


The Nawib was attacked at Delhi by fever and after 3 
months’ illness died on October dist, 1884. Like his forefathers he 
was buried at the Qutb at Delhi, His eldest son Nawii b Amir-ud-din 
Alimad Khin,") who succeeded him, was born at Loliiru in 1860, 
He received a thorough education in Persisn and Arabic, but only 
learnt English for two years during his father’s lifetime. When 
50 years of age, however, he perfected his knowledge of English, 
which he now speaks and writes with remarkable facility. From 
1874, when only 14, he began to take part in the administration 
of his State a was in 1878 a member of tho financial committee 
established by Government to assist the late Nawib, and in 1884 he 
represented his father at Lord Ripon’s Darbar at Lahore. Tn {889 
he was appointed Manager of the State, and in the same year marri- 
ed his cousin, a daughter of Mirza Shabih-ud-din Khan. Jn 1] 583 
Government gave him 100 police carbines for the armament of the 
State Police, in exchange for 100 flint-locks. After his father’s 
death he was formally installed at Lohirn by the Commissioner of 
Delhi, Mr. James McNabb, amid an assemblage of Punjab and 
Indian chiefs, including his co aterals, who are jagt+ dears in Jaipur 
and other States of Rajpitina. In 1888 the Nawab. offered 30 
Imperial Service camel-riders to Government, but acceptance of 
the offer was deferred owing to the financial position of the State, 
The Nawéb was madé a ULE, im January 1893, and in tho 
sue year was appointed Superintendent of the Maler Kotla State, 
In 1895 he was nominated a member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council and in 1899 a member of the Punjab Council, and continued 
In spite of two sessions passed in Calcutta to supervise the admin. 
istration of Maler Kotla as well as Lohirn, In 1897 the Nawab 
received the xk.o.1.8., with an autograph letter from Lord 
Elgin. In 1298 his oldest daughter was married to the Nawab 
of Mangol in Kathiéwar, amid an assemblage numbering in all 6,000 
Guests, which included the Mahirija of Linawadi, the heir. 
apparent of Maler Kotla, the Nawabs of Pataudi and Dojina, the 
Raja of Khetri, Kanwar Har Bamji, brothers of the Mahirija of 
Morvi, the Thékur of Surajgarh and representative and collateral 
jagirddrs from different parts of India, who were entertained! for 
# week at Lohira. The famines of 1889 and 190] Seriously 
affected the State finances and they haye not yet recovered from 
their effects, In 1900 the Nawab lost his eldest son, Maiz-nd-din ¢ 


i 
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CHAP. IC nad, and his surviving son Aiz-nd-din thus became heir-apparent. 


‘Popultaion. The Nawab’s salute was raised to 9 guns on the occasion of the 
vs s«sSmperial Darbér at Delhi in 1903. His two eldest sons have been 
educated at the Aitchison College, “ahore, and the heir-apparent 

sed the Entrance Examin tion when aged 15. He1s now work- 
ing as Secretary to the Lohdru Darbér, The Nawab is a trustee of 
the Anglo-Muhammadan College at Aligarh and is keenly interested 
in literary matters. _- 


PEDIGREE TABLE OF TILK NAWABS OF LOHARU. 
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Mahomed Ali Ahmad Bokheh Ali Bakheh Tahiti srt " 
Khan. Khan, Khan. Khan. 
d, 127. 
a Ss edi et 
\ I Fe mae | 
Shameudin Aminudin Ibrahim Ali Nawab Aiandin 
Ahmad Khan, Ahmad Khan, Khan, Ahmad Khan, 
hanged 1825. d, aris d, 1885, 
ad | 
Alandin Ahmad Najamodin 
Khan, Khan, 
d. 1BS4, dl LAS4, 
i ee 
; ae a 
ate ie i 
AMmIBUDIN Kasirodin Asizedin Bashirndin Aamirudio 
AWMAD Abriuad Abmad Ahmad Abnend 
Kuan, Khan, Ebon, Khan, Khan, 
Nawal OF b, 1861. hb, Lobe, b. 1863, b, eOT, 
LowARU, | 
b, 1860, 
Hh 
1 | | Moazudin, Naairudin, 
Munsu- Aiz- Imz- Rokan- Atisnz- b, [Se b, 1885, 


din wdin, . udin, din, ni-din | 
Akbar 5, 1885. 6. L687, 6. 1888. Ahmad, 
Mirza, Jd, 1800, 6, LROD, | 
b. 1BAS. : 
a. 1900, 7 








isennate, Sansa: Murafarcdin, Binmrwadia, 7 | 
b, 1682. b. 1885, b. 1886. b, 1688, Shoahaboclin Saidudin 
d, 1601. Khan, Abmad Khan, 
d, nee: b. 1863. 
Se 
Vee = Ee | : 
Shojandin Bahondin Baroajodin Mumtuzudin 
Ahmad Khan, Ahmad Khan, Ahmad Khon, Abmal Khan, 
b. 1860, b. L&6S, b, 1804, b. 1868, 
—— 
Section C.—Population. | 
baae: (a). The ee in 1901 was 15,229 souls, or 54 to the 
square mile, ‘The census of 1901 was, however, taken at the time » 


when the State was suffering severely from famine; no less than 
25 per cent, of the population emigrated, and as many more died of 
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cholera. After 1901 when the famine ceased emigrants returned CHAP. I, 
to their homes, and it would probably be correct to estimate Popnlations 
the population of the State today at 25,000 souls. Ofthe census 
total 2,175 were inhabitants of Lohiru town, 13,054 of villages. 
(4). The population of the State atthe last three censuses was Population 
8 follows — at last three 
LT ea ai ane Doe useless 7 Pea 
Bee tag) Hg Oe ang 
1901 Sti. IF We “iif =. 15,229 
(c). Lohira town is extremely straggling in formation, and _Chorscterof 
there is no congestion of population: the villages are of the type ‘°M' t™™ 
common to Hissir District. ; i E 
(d). The following table shows the effect of migration on th® Migration, 
population of the Loharu State according to the Census of 1901 :-— 


Rees 
5 











Persons. | Males. 


Females, 





















“i IMMIGRAN Ts, 
1, From within the Punjab and North-West Froutier 
Provinces Per] oon ee ane tr] Pat 


aoa I 
= From the rest of Asin 


2721| 938 























Total immigrants 7 | 1726 
| » EMg@aants. | ! 
1, To within the Panjab and North-West Frontior | 
Province ... = fie a i Pm cael Tl 6,467 | 2 A4 4113 
?, To the reat of Todis fon am ba aie iam 637 | aa0 2o7 
Total emigrants Pre ons 7,104 2.724 4,370 
Excess of emigrants overimmigrant# ..,  ... 2,417 1,008 1,409 
EE SSS Eee as, —— 
: P al. “ " P r 
a ‘he bulk of the immigration ig 
| | Numberof males ; the Districts “tates 7 
District or State, | in 1,000 immi- from the e zits and States in 
prante. India noted in the margin, 
1,022 a72 
238 382 
542 433 
2680] 242 





The emigration is mainly to 
tLe Districts, States and Provinces 
noted in the margin. 
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The State thus loses 2,417. souls » 
by migration, and its net mter-change © 
ove of population with the Districts and 


. Not guim from + or lows to — 





Fileenr 


Migration, Robtok 


Jind _— pag States in India which mainly affect its — 
Delhi — A pulation are noted in the mare?n, 
Riafprttdan + 2,315 Pe! a ee ) gl 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Lohira lost, 
by intra-provincial migration alone, 4,501 sonls in 1901, or 2,605 
more than in 1591. 


Lobirn lost 2,419 souls in 1901 by intra-imperial migration, 
i.e., migration both within the Punjab and to or from other parts: 
of India. 
Pope We _ (@. ‘The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 
oe * detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows 
the age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 











eee = 








Age period, Males, |Females.) Persons. Age period. Males. |Pemales,) Persona, 








Infants under 1 2hand under 80 op4 
iad, 2 [300g Soins tae] 804 
ae ae 3! rere ay 423 
ed a ‘| ae ae ae] 800 
i, 8 Lae gt KO 222 
gl oh 4ae er --) 697 
Cie ae 15 == i: =ao] 107 
Tied Sapa ty co ,, aver 594 
ee ) 

Sox. (/). The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown below:— . 





| 1881 ak Gee Sia 6,403 6,412 | 6,481 
os eas ao Pre bee 5,510 6,154 6,467 
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number of 





~ | females to every 
Vawler'd year aE 1,000 males of 
a weal nove # ee te | aaa five years of ace 
} “* ooo AOD E Ot ap tae 
TB aaa 1, 062-2 11203 | 714 as returned in the 
eis ye 10803 | 002 | 1.0741 Census of 1901. 
| 


——_— ——_—-=| 











(q). ‘Table 17 of Part B shows the occupations of the popula- 
tion. Agriculture preponderates to so large an extent as to make 
all others of comparative insignificance. 

(4). The mean birth-rate for the last nine years works out at 
$°6 per thousand of the population, and the average death-rate for 
the same period at 27°3 per thousand, as compared with 424 per 
thousand birth-rate, and 40°7 per thousand death-rate for the 
province; the State figures however are probably not to be trusted 
as giving accurate result. ‘(he average death-rate has been enor- 
mously raised hy the famines of 1599 and 1301, the death-rate 
for 1905 was 114 per thousand and for the year previous only 
5°8 per thousand. 

(i). The prevalent diseases are Guinea-worm, Nectolapia, and 
moti jhdra (a kind of measles). Plague is practically unknown. 
Feyer is responsible for the bulk of deaths annually as Table ALI 
of Part B shows. Cholera carried off an unusual number of victims 
in 1900. No special measures are taken te cope with fever. 

(kt). The Muhammadans of the State are chiefly Sunnis and 
followers of Imim Abu Hanifa. Nawib Ahmad Bakhsh Khan found 
but few Muhammadans in Lohirn when the State was first assigned 
to him : only a few butchers being nominal followers of Islim. The 
Nawib favoured men of his own sect, and thus the Muhammadans 
of the State are now mainly Sunnis. Islim has influenced Hindu 
belief in this part of the country, and it is not unusual to see a 
Hindu woman standing with her child at the mosque door in 
order to let the sacred breath of a Moslem nimdz fall on it asa 
charm to remove evil influences or sickness. Khwaja Muin-ud-din 


The marginal CHAP. 1. 
table shows the Population. 


Sex. 


Occupations, 


Vital stabis- 
tice ond cheir 
ralne, 


Diseases, 


Religions, 


Chisti of Ajmer and a local pir, called Hajib Shakarbir, are venerated . 


by the Muhammadan population. 

* Hajib Shakarbér, whose real name was Shams-nd-din, was 
a Muhammadan spiritual leader who settled at Narhar, 16 miles 
from Lohdru if Jaipur Territory. Hayib or door-keeper was his 
title, because he had once been an attendant of the famous 
shrine of Imam Miisi, Raza grandson of the Prophet, at Mashhad. 
Tradition tells that after his death his descendants fell into 
financial difficulties and could not maintam the shrine, but they saw 
the Hajib in a dream and he promised them support. Next morning 
sugar Wag seen pouring from a recess in the wall of his grave and its 
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CHAP. I, C. sale supplied them with funds for 20 years, when it ceased as they 
Population. had long been misapplying the money on wedding and other 
private expenses. é 

The Muhammadans of the State are mainly Mughals, Pathins, — 
Qiim Khiinis (Hindi converts) and Sheikhs. 

The Hindds include Jats, RAjpits, Banids and Naiks. 

‘Tribes, castes (2). Jats form the bulk of the population. They are as usual a 

fanilies ” hardy, laborious race and make the utmost of the scanty advantages 
offered by the inhospitable soil in which their lot is cast. They are- 
strong, muscular and broad-chested and make excellent soldiers 
though they practice infant marriage. A widow is allowed to choose 
her second husband, but preference should be given to her former 
husband's younger brother. Their women share in all their labour 
except ploughing and irrigating the land from the well. They eat 
kachehi and pokkt with all classes of Hindis. The principal tribes 
found in Lohfrn are the Sheorin, Sangwin, Nahri, Phugdt, Mahla, 
Punia and Dang. 

There is a small number of Rajpiits who belong to the Shai- 
khéwat branch of the old Suraj-bansi dynasty, and claim to~be 
descendants of the old Khatryiis, who, acoeshne to the Purins, 
were miraculously created by Brahma to reheve the Brahmins 
from Budhist aggression. They claim descent from Réja Rém 
Chandraji. a 

Banias are found ina few villages. They belong to the Aggar- 
wil sub-divisions. , ax 

There are no leading families with the exception of the 
ruling family of which an account has been given in the section 
devoted to the history of the State. 

Faire, _ (m). There is only one social and religious fair held in the 
State. It takes place annually in March at Pahdri-ki-Mandi, about 
ten miles from Lohiru, and is frequented by strangers from a - 
distance. | | 

Langume, = (n). The language spoken by the large majority of the popu- 
lation of the State is Bagri. A few persons speak Urdu. The 
number of literate persons in 1901 was only 324, the number of 
those with a knowledge of English could probably be counted on 
the fingers of the two hands. 


CHAPTER IL—ECONOMIC: 


Section A.— Agriculture. 

(a). The cultivated area is classified as bh “rand tél. Cul- CHAP.ILA. 

tivation in the former is carried on with great difficulty. If no icakaars 
-rain falls, not a blade of grass will grow, if the rain is excessive om 
the sand is washed down from the hillocks over the fields and ,Seil: cultt- 
buries the seed. The cultivators have then to re-sow their fields ‘keene 
more than once. Storms often change the appearance of the fields; 
on a field wiich was quite level yesterday a sand-hill appears 
to-day. On the other hand, this Soil requites very little labour. 
Comparatively little rain produces a good crop, and once the 
plant has taken root, it struggles against drought fora long time, 
In fal land ploughing is especially difficult. It is done by camels. 
But the soil, if the rainfall is sufficient, yields fine crops and is 
preferred to the bhur. Both soils produce a single crop in the year, 
and even this depends upon the precarious rainfall in. July and 
August. ‘There is no regular spring harvest ; if however there is 
good rain in September and October, Bangru (barley grown in 
sand), jau, sarson, and, in éd/ Jands, gram are sown and with rain 
in December and January a fair harvest is reaped. 


= 


(b). The number of persons engaged in and dependent on agri- , Population 
culture in the State is 11,697, he bulk of the cultivation depends seecateaae, 
entirely on rainfall, and it is the autumn crop which really 
supports the cultivators. 


(c). The principal crops in order of importance are bajra — Principal 
(spiked millet), moth (Phaseolus aconi) aud gwur, almost enrirely a °eP* 
fodder crop. The ddjra grown in the State is particularly good, as 
this crop does well on a sandy soil. The three crops above-men- 
tioned are commonly grown together. As has been explained there . 
is & certain amount of rabi crop raised on bérdni land and there 
is a little well-irrigation: the area so irrigated is however small, 
for the well must be sunk to a depth of 80 or 90 feet before water 
is reached, and great labour is Serators entailed in drawing it. 
Wheat, barley, tobacco and vegetables are raised on land irrigated 
by wells. The tobacco of the villages of Phartia and Kagarwas is 
particularly good. Of vegetables, onions, turnips and cucumber 
deserve mention, and the matira, a kind of water-melon, is cele- 
brated even beyond the limits of the State for its sweetness. It 
sometimes weighs as much as 12 seers. 








_ (@), There is comparatively little indebtedness among culti- ya aie 
vators, for they have no security to give The State reserves toitself done 
the proprietorship of-all land, and rights of hereditary tenancy can 

(1) Sandy ground, | st | (3) Hard ground, , i 


Losaro State. ] Cattle and Camels. [Panr A. 
CHAP.ILD. hardly be ‘said to exist. Money when advanced is advanced on 


Mines and the security of the crops, and creditors are for the most part them- 


Mineral re- selyes cultivators. 
sources. 


Cattle and (e). The people breed eattle and camels to a considerable 
camels, extent, and look to this source to augment in a great degree 


their other means of livelihood. The cattle are largely milch kine, 
or are bred for sale at the yearly fair held at Kasi in Jind ter- 
ritory and at the Bhiwini and Hissir fairs. The usefulness of the 
ploughing is done by camels, and they are also largely employed. 
for transport. Their milk is used as food, but unfortunately the 
value of the hair is not known; only very coarse stuffs (boris) 
and rude blankets being made of it. The cattle, especially 
the bullocks, are of good quality, the averag pres B Abi 
being Rs. 70 for a camel and Rs, 40 for a bu ock. Unfor- 
tunately the people have suffered great losses in this respect, and i 
+z estimated that after the famine of 1899 only about a tenth 
of the cattle survived. The loss in camels was naturally much 
smaller, for a camel can subsist on fodder on which a bullock 
would starve. With a view to encourage the breeding of cattle 
a fair was held in 1903, an attempt which, though not very 
successful in that year should, if persevered in, prove of great 
advantage to the State. 





Section B.—Rents. Wages and Prices. 

There are no rents as distinguished from land revenue, as 
the State is proprietor of all the soil and grants no occupancy © 
rights. Tables XIX and XX of Part B give wages of labour and 
detail prices of staple food grains. 





Section C.—Forests. 
There are no forests in the State. 





Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 

Limestone of an inferior sort is found in’ several parts of the 
State, but the quarries are too far from any market to bea source 
of income. A rough kind of stone for ordinary masonry) work 
is found in many villages: it is easily quarried from hg of from 
4 to 5 feet beneath the sand. Saltpetre was collected last year as 
an experiment, but as yet the financial success of the attempt can- 
not be said to be assured. : 


= i § — 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 

The manufactures of Lohfru are of no importance ; coarse 
country cloth is made im almost every village. Rough 
blankets of camels’ hair and. embroidered woollen chddars are also 
made,. The chddar is usually of good make and often fetches a 
high price. 





Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 

_ The only articles exported from the State are bdjra, hides, wool, 
panni (a long grass which grows on waste land in the rains and is 
used for thatching) and gii. The principal imports are wheat, 
salt, cloth and fruit. All the trade is carried on with the town of 
Bhiwani in the Hissar District. 








Section G.— Means of Communication. 

The roads in the State are all unmetalled. There is an Im- 
perial post and telegraph office in Lohiru town. The State repairs 
the office, and 1s responsible forthe safe transit of the mails 
through its territory. 

Section H.—Famines. 

Famines are not uncommon, for the crops all depend on rain. 
No accurate records exist of famines before the Sambat year 
1890 (1883 A. D.) but the famine in that year is proverbial under 
the name of Nabia-ki-kél. 1867 and 1880 were also years of 
scarcity. Of recent years the State has suffered much from drought. 


In 1899 hardly any rain fell, and the distress was very’ 


severe. Large numbers of cattle were lost, many of the popu- 
lation died, and many emigrated. Relief works were opened, 
and in the following year taccayi to the amount of Rs: 27,800 
was distributed to enable the people to resume cultivation. 
Searcity again prevailed in 1901, and relief works were again 
opened, and a pucca tank and metalled roads in Lohiru town were 
constructed, A loan of Rs, 55,000 was granted by Government 
to the State to enable it to meet the emergency. 


Ts, 


CHAPTER IIL—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 

The Nawab exercises full sovereign powers over his subjects, 
but a sentence of death requires the confirmation of the Com- 
missioner of Delhi. The present Nawab has appointed his 
brother Sahibzida Aziz-ud-din Ahmad Khan Nazim of the 
State. He is myested with the powers of a Civil Judge and of a 
Magistrate. The eldest son of the Nawib is Secretary to the 
Durbar. There isa Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar, whose duties are 
confined to the collection of the revenue and they haye no Magis- 
terial powers. 








Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 

(a). There are two Courts both possessing Civil and Criminal 
powers: the lower is the Nizamat, the higher the Durbar, 
the lower Court of which the Nazim is presiding officer can impose 
sentences of five years’ imprisonment in Criminal cases and is 
empowered to hear Civil cases of a yalue not exceeding Rs. 1,500. 
other cases, Civil and Criminal, are heard by the Durbar, and 
appeals lie in all cases from the Nizamat to the Durbar, The 
Newab or his eldest son, presidessin the court of the Durbar. 
The decisions of the latter are however always open to revision 
by the Nawab. The Indian Penal Code is in force in the State, 
and the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code are followed so 
far as they apply to so simple a system of legal machinery. 

(6). No regular system of registration exists: nor is registra- 
tion compulsory for any form of document. Papers of importance 
are however brought tothe Durbar Office, signed, stamped and 
returned, but no copy is kept in the office. « ‘ 








Section C,—Land Revenue. 

(a). The materials for a revenue histo: yot the State are 
rather scanty, as a fire in the Durbar Office destroved most of the 
records previous to 1885. It is recorded however that in 1828 the 
net revenue was Rs. 58,092, and in 1866 the demand was 
Rs. 59,635. In 1886 Mr. Anderson, then Deputy Commissioner of 
Hissar, assisted the State in the Settlement of revenue. He found 
that the Nawab’s rent-roll was based on :— 

(i) & rate of annas 0-2-4 per bigha' for all cultivated and 
eulturable land, 
(ii) a cess of Rs, 2-8-0 per cent. on (i), 


(1) The Lohird bigha isu square of 88 yards or roughly 4 of uu uae. 


Lonaro State. } Village System. 
(iii) special rates of Rs. 22 and Rs. 32 per well, a 
depth and locality, . 
(tr) a rate of Rs. 23-8-0 per village, known as ‘Bhit’ or pZand 
‘ Nazrana,’ the total demand amounting to Rs. 78,546, Fast and 
J 





Collections had however never reached that amount, the eee et 
average for the last 12 years having stood at Rs, 60,569. 


Mr. Anderson while regarding the rates as somewhat high 
4s compared with those in force in British districts, did not 
it necessary to reduce them materially. His assessment was 
Rs. 66,077 for the State, based on a two-anna rate for all cultur- 
able and cultivated land, a cess of 5 per cent. on this rate, and the 
old rate for wells. He left the total demand very much as it had 
been before, and the changes made were chiefly in the direction of 
equilization of the burden of the demand among the villages. 
The Settlement was for ten years: in 1896 the agreement was 
renewed on the same terms for a further decennial period. 


(b). The State reserves to itself all proprietary i. ay and all  yitage 
the zamivdirs may be regarded as tenants-at-will. In practice, system. 
however. a tenant who leaves his holding seems to be regarded as 

having some claim on the State to restore it if he returns within 

a reasonable time. The system of jagirs is practically unknown in 

the State, The kinsmen of the Chief are paid in cash and have 
nothing to do with the soil. There is only one revenue free grant 

of Rs, 604 yearly to support the Narhar shrine, 


(c). ‘Ihe revenue system of the State partakes of the nature of Method of 
afarm. ‘The State appoints for each village an Ijdraddr or contrac. collection of 
tor who undertakes to pay the stipulated amount as revenue, The 
agreement is made solely with the Ijdraddr and the latter dis- 

tributes the demand over the different holdings in his village. The 

system, so described, would seem pth aabs : In point of fact it ig 

not so. The /jdraddr is really the headman of the Village, hig post 

is hereditary and he belongs to the oldest and most influential 

family in it. His interests ni be regarded as being identical 

-with those of the 1est of the cultivators, and there is no reason to 

suppose that the system is «ppressive to the latter. The Kharif 

harvest only is assessed to revenue. The demand is collected in 

three instalments payable at the Dusehra (about October), Diwali 

(about November) and Holi (about March). The third instalment 

is (nly for arrears due from defaulters, and generally the whole 

demand is tealized between October aud December, 


d). No system of land records can be said to exist: tho area Land record 
joe siiteedicn hen never been accurately measured, and no trust. seo 
worthy figures exist. No estimate is made annually of the area 
cultivated, nor of the yield per bigha. All papers regarding the 
jand are kept in the tahsil office. | 


Tit. D. 
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There are three Qanungos in the State but their duty is merely 
to inspect annually the product of their villages and report verbally 
as well as to collect the revenue They are also sant by the 
Tahsildar to inspect and report about disputed tracts of lands 
if such cases occur. 

There are also 12 patwaris in the State, They are not the 
employees of the Durbar, but are ape by the Ijdradars 
fcontractors) of different villages, and t eir duty is to measure the 
cultivated area of their villages and collect revenue from the tenants, 
as well us to keep accounts of the village fund, &e. The sie 
papers kept by them are those of the annual land revenue anc 
measurement and the accounts of the village funds. 





Section D.—Mliscellaneous Kevenue. 

Other sources. of State income besides land revenue are 
court fees, judicial fines, octroi duty, excise, and sale of unclaimed 
property. 

There is no distinction between judicial and non-judicial 
stamps. ‘I'he stamps are of the following values :—Annas 1, 2, 4, 8. 
Re. 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 7,8, 9and10. They are made in Delhi but 
sealed at Loharu, and issued from the Tahsil under the supervision 
of the heir-apparent. ‘he British Stamp and Court Fees Acts are 
not in foree but under the State regulations Court Fees are 
charged, and stamps affixed to bonds and deeds of sale. The 
stamp on a criminal complaint 15 annas 8 and in Civil suits the 
stamp on the plaint is 74 per cent. on the value of the suit. 

Octroi is levied on goods entering Lohiru town: the right 
to collect it is auctioned: the income for the year 1905-06 from 
this source was Rs. 645. 

'The liquor licenses granted in the State cover both manufac- 
ture and sale, there being no distinction between wholesale and 
retail licenses. The licenses are sold by auction and run for a 

riod of one year. ‘There are at present 4 license-holders each 
of whom sells retail country liquor of his own manufacture. 
No European liquor is sold in the State. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Hissir is empowered to grant 
permits for the import of Malwa opium into the State, which is 
one of those to which an allotment of such opium is made by 
Government. ‘The import of opium from Loh4ru into any British 
district is prohibited. The Durbar itself imports opmm and 
hemp drugs, Malwa opium from Ajmer, through the Deputy 
Commissioner Hissar, Charas from Hoshiarpur, and Bhang, &e., 
from Sheikhiwiti: A license for the yend of opium and drugs is 
auctioned annually. In the current year (1906) no bid was made, 
and the State has made arrangements for sale ‘ Amani’, = 
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_ Section E.—Lozal and Municipal overnment. 
_ No Municipal Committee or Local or District Board is in 
existence in the State. Table 46 of Part B shows octroi collections 
for Lohiiru town. 





Section F.—Public Works. 
, The principal works carried ont in recent years have been 
the construction of the Nawah’s palace, the digging of a kuchha tank 
in the famine of ] 899. and thea construction of a fine pucen tank 
im the famine of 1901. On the latter oceasion also metalled 
roads were made in Lohiru town, 





Section G.—Army. 
_ _ There is a small force of ten horse and 40 foot, all armed with 
Police carbines and swords, and a battery containing two 9 pounder 
smooth bore field pieces, and of 9 ganburaks (small guns carried 
on camels), 





Section H.—Police and Jails. 

The head police station is at Lohdrn town, and two police 
outposts are maintained at Sabr and Damkora villages on the borders 
of the State. The Police is x complete force with 17 foot constables 
and 12 camel sowdrs, under an Inspector at Loliiru, sib-Inspector 
at Lohira and three head constables at Lubiru, Darhkoré and Sabr 
respectively. The Police are armed with swords and carbines. 

In addition to the Police there are some 40 village watchmen 

in different Villazes. They are paid from the malba (village 
fund) and have a few nondescript arms, as spears, swords, and 
country-made match-locks. There are also ID ndihs, armed with 
swords and mate'i-loeks, who accompany the mail runners as guards 
on the 11 miles cf road from: the Rahimpur to the Jhoupa border, 

,_, there is a jail at Lobéru under the superintendence of the 
Nizim with accommodation for 25 prisoners, 





Section I—Education and Literacy. 
, The State possesses no regular schools at Lohiru. Some time 
ago in the time of the late Nawib Ali-ud-din Ahmad Khan aschoo) 
was established but it'met with little success. At present the only 
schools are an Ishimia Muttodh for religious instruction and a 
Hindu School in which, besides reading and writing, some arithmetic 
1s taught to shopkeepers’ sons. But at harvest time the schools 
ae The total number of literate persons in the State in 1901 was 


CHAP. 
IIL, I. 


Education, 
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Section J. —-Medical. 

There is a dispensary at Lohéru which was built in 1900. It 
is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, and has accommodation for 4 
inpatients. It is well supplied with mstrnments and medicines ; a 
Yunini hakim or physician is alsoemployed in it. ‘There is also a 
baid paid by private subscription. 


CHAPTER IV—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
The only place of interest in the State is Lohiru town, 


CHAP. IV. 


which is im effect a straggling village. A few yards without and Places of 
. : Interest. 


even within its walls are dunes of shifting sand. 

Outside the walls are one or two tombs of interest. Under 
a pipal tree and close by « well is a tall white tomb which shelters 
the remains of the Raja of Khetri, whose assault and death has 
been mentioned in the chapter devoted to the history of the 
State. There is also a. platform to mark the spot where the 
warriors Of Khetri and Lohéru killed at the same time were 
buried. Most interesting of all is a small white dome marking 
the grave of a*dog. The local tradition tells how in the Sambat 
year 1728 or 1671 A.D. Alfa Khan, governor of Hissar, invaded 
Lohiru by the order of the Delhi emperor to coeree the Thakurs 
of Loharu who had refused to pay the revenue due from them. 
Madan Singh was then the chief Thakur in Loharu: he had five 
sons, Maha Singh, Rup Singh, Jai Singh, Harnath Singh and 
Naunbaranji. The smali royal force under Alfu Khan entrenched 
itself in a large ditch, which still exists, called the Johri Masani, 
because the corpses of Hindus are burnt in it. The Thakurs 
of Lohdru assembled outside the gates of the town; Madan Singh 
being an old man was unable to fight but his five sons and 
their allies opposed the royal troops. Just as the fight was 
beginning a slave called Bakhtawar wentout to Maha Singh and 
his brothers with opium and water. The slave who had always 
lived among women was wanting in courage but he “was armed 
with a sword and was accompanied by his dog. Before he had 
reached the scene of the fight the royal forces had defeated the 
Thakurs and Bakhtawar’s retreat was cut off. Seeing that he 
could not escape he began to defend himself, his dog killing 
every one whom he had wounded. According to the local legends 
between them they killed 23 of the royal troops before they were 
themselves slain: by this time the Thakurs had rallied and in a 
final struggle succeeded in repulsing the royal troops. Maha Singh 
and Naubaranji were however slam, and a big tomb now only 
partly visible marks their grave. Over all the other dead bodies 
was built a srrall pucca platform still intact, and close by is the 
tomb of Bakhtawar’s dog. The dog itis said was buried on this spot 
with beat of drum, and his grave is still an object of ‘veneration 
and worship. Were it not for the ‘ Sagparast’ of Naishipur men- 
tioned in Khusru’s dervesh tales this example of dog worship 
would probably be unique. All those killed in the battle includ- 
ing the dog are called jhajhar (brave), and a newly married 
Hindu couple always goes to worship at the graves. There 
also exists a small dome called ‘Sati ki Mandhi’ which marks 
the spot where the wife of Bakhtawar immolated herself on her 
lusband’s pyre. The Hindu women of the town worship at the 
Mandhi and sacrifices are offered there for the cure of boils, 
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Another tradition would make the dog the hero of the Khetri 
battle, but the better authenticated one would seem to be that | 
which attributes its part to the battle against Alfu Khan. 

Inside the town isa Hindu temple said to have been built 
in the Sambat year 1710. or 1653 A.D. and tracmg: its origi to 
the lays of Shaikhawati rule, It is the place of worship of the 
Vaishnavi Hindus, and is repaired at the expense of the State. 
In the middle of the town is a beautiful mosque in the Persian style 
with a talldome and minarets and a fountain in the middle of the 
court. It was built in )861 by Mirza Nazar Mohamad Beg ata 
cost of Rs. 30,000, and bears on its facade an inscription giving 
the date cf its building in the Hijriera. Close by the mosque is 
a sarai built by the same gentleman’s munificence. A ‘Dharamsala’ 
was also built in 1895 at acost of Rs. 10,000 as a resting place 
for travellers. But the chief feature of the place is the Lolidru 
fort which is said to have been built in A.D. 1570 by Arjan 
singh. Inside it are the Nawab’s palace, the Durbar Office, the 
tehsil, the Nazim’s Court and the Jail. ‘The walls alone date 
from Rajput days. Since the time it came into possession of 
Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan it has undergone constant alterations 
and each succeeding Uhief has added to its main buildings. Near 
the gate is the seraglio, then comes the palace built iu 1890 at — 
a cost of Rs. 40,000. The building ic « mixture of oriental and 
western styles : it stands ona raised terrace witha fountain and 
a tank in its centre. Towards the western gate of the town a 
tank paved with stone has been recently built at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000. 
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